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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


PIONEER WORK IN THE ALPS 
OF NEW ZEALAND: 


A Record of the First Exploration of the Chief Glaciers 
and Ranges of the Southern Alps. 


By ARTHUR P. HARPER, B.A. 


Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 21s, net. 





THE TIMES :— 


“Mr. Harper has been over nearly the whole of the Southern Alps, and in his 
nerrative affords a clear and very complete idea of the physical and biological 
characteristics...... Mr. Harper has written a book about this picturesque corner 
of the Empire well worth reading. The work is profusely illustrated... ... Thera 
is also an excellent large-scale map.” 

Sir Witiiam Conway, in THE PALL MALL GAZETTE :— 

“Toe book is a very excellent one, well worth publication and de:tined to 
maintain a permanent place in the history of New Zealand...... The staple of Mr. 
Harper's book consists of a clear, full, and most interesting account of the 
glaciers and glacier-valleys of Westland...... He bas a story to tell well worth 
telling...... It is impossible not to sympathise with the hero of these experiences, 
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INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK 
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MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. By 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY's 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS OF THE YEAR 1896. 


Royal 8vo, pp. 200, cloth limp, 53. net; or half-roan limp, 6s, 6d, net, 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BO0ks 
FOR 1896. 


Giving, with an Index to Subjects, in ONE ALPHABRT 
(both under AUTHOR’3 NAME and under the FULL TITLE), 
Particulars of the Size, Price, Month of Publication, and Name of Publishe 
of THE BOOKS PUBLISHED in GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND in 1894, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 
OF THE UNITED KI\GDUOM FOR 1897, Fitty-seventh Year, Th 
Cheapest aud Handiest Book of Reference. Crown 8vo, gilt edzes, 10s, 64 . 

DAILY NEWS,—“ A most useful book of reference to those with whom time jg 
precions.’’ 


THE RIGHTS, DUTIES, AND RELATIONS (LEGAL 
AND SOOIAL) OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS AND THEIR MASTERS 
AND MISTRESSES. By T. H. Bartis, Q.C, Author of ‘The Temple 
Church Record and Guide.” Fitth Edition (Improved), limp cloth, 1s 


THE HERITAGE OF THE SPIRIT. By Dr. Mannz1; 
CreiguTon, Bishop of London. Forming the New Volume in the 
** PREACHERS OF THE AGE SERIES.” Crown 8vo, with Photozraynrs 
Yortrait, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES OF GOODWOO0D 
AND THE DUKES OF RICHMOND. By Joun Kent, Author of “Thy 
Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck,” &c. Dedicated, by permission, to 
the Earl of March. With many Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 240 pp., cloth 


extra, 14s, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


JOSEPH THOMSON, THE AFRICAN EXPLORER, 
By his Brother, the Rev. J. B. THomson, of Greenock, With 6 Maps ani 
many Iilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SCOTSMAN.—*‘‘ Joseph Thomson has a front place in the ranks of African 
explorers beside his countrymen, Mungo Park and David Livingstone......4 
worthy and substantial memorial of a noble character.” 


THE RUINED CITIES OF CEYLON: being a Decrip. 
tion of Apuradhapura and Polonaruwa. By Henry W. OavE, M.A., Queen's 
College, Oxford. Illustrated with 50 Full-page Woodburygravures, from 
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HEROIC JAPAN: an Authentic and Complete Descrip- 


tion of the War between China and Japan, from the Inception of Hostilities 
up to the Treaty of Shimonoseki. By Dr. F. W. Eastiaxe, Compiler of a 
Numberof Works on the Japanese Language, and Mr. YaMADA YOSHI-akl, 
President of the Chantauquan Association of Japan. With 3 Maps and 
numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 400 pp., cloth, 18s, 


SHORT STUDIES IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE : Mineralogy, 


Chemistry,and Physics. By VauaHan CornisH, M.Sc., Author of “ Practical 
Proofs of Chemical Laws.” With Iuustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 53, 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE ACTIVE AND 


THK SEDENTARY. By N. EH. Yorke-Davies, Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, M.R.C.S., Author of ‘* Foods for the Fat,” 
Fourth Edition (Sixth Thousand), 3s. 6d. 
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SCOTSMAN.—“ M. Ernest Danudet has added to French literature a stirring 
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JACK STAPLETON; or, The Romance of a Coral Island. 

By Commander OC. HarprnG, R.N., Author of “ The Capture of the Estrella.” 
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London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Litd., 
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SONGS AND BALLADS OF YOUNG IRELAND.* 
Aut true lovers of English literature will welcome this little 
volume of Irish political verse. We say " English literature 
advisedly, for whatever is written in English is part of 
English literature, be the feelings of the writers towards 
England hostile or friendly. The Irish, in their mistaken 
passion of hatred, may do what they will to divorce the two 
islands, but the union of tongues is complete, and can never 
be undone. Englishmen, whatever other faults they may have, 
are neither mean nor vindictive, and the anti-English poetry 
of Ireland has been, and we believe always will be judged 
entirely on its merits, and without any thought of the curses 
heaped upon the Saxon and his hated land. The present 
volume contains all that is worth preserving in the political 
and nationalist verse written in Ireland during the forties and 
fifties. Without question the best of these songs take a high 
place among the poetry of revolt. Though there is nothing 
quite so magnificent as the Chartist anthem, “ God Save the 
People,” or so full of fire and agony as that heart-shaking 
hymn, also due to the Chartists, which tells the wrongs of 
labour under the imagery of the Passion—“ Crucified, crucified, 
every morn”—the poets of Young Ireland achieved one or two 
notable successes. Thomas Davis’s “The Green above the 
Red” stirs the blood like a trumpet. Our sympathies may 
be all with the red, and we may deplore the insensate hate of 
England, but’ no one can read and not be carried away by 
the rush of the verse. Every stanza, every line, every word 
is instinct with passion. ‘The words bear with them an 
exaltation of spirit which excites, nay, intoxicates. As in 
only very great poems, the poet’s afflatus is transferred to the 
reader. To repeat the lines is to feel the Delphic rage. But 
this absolute transference of the afflatus is, as we have said, 
the secret of all great poetry, and hence “The Green above 
the Red” is in the essential point a great poem. Unfor- 
tunately there is little else either in the verse of Davis, or in 
that of his contemporaries, of which as much can be said. 
There are isolated lines like— 

“ Who fears to speak of ninety-eight,” 

couplets like the curse on the supposed slayers of O’Neil,— 
‘May God wither up their hearts! may their blood cease to flow, 

May they walk in living death, who poisoned Owen Roe,”— 
or the last distich of “ The Battle Eve of the Irish Brigade,”— 

“For in far, foreign fields, from Dunkirk to Belgrade 

Lie the soldiers and chiefs of the Irish Brigade,’— 

lines which stir the fancy and haunt the memory, and cast, 
as it were, a spell of power. If such lines are met with by 
themselves they are irresistible. When they are encountered 
n the columns of an Irish newspaper, embedded in some dull 
and rhetorical diatribe against England and the English, they 
show like a flower on a deserted rubbish-heap. Such snatches 
of fiery verse have often repaid the present writer for weary 
wanderings through the orations of Irish patriots anxious to 
prove that true patriotism consists in withholding one’s legal 
debts. When, however, these brilliant lines or couplets are 
traced back to their sources, it too often happens that they 
are found to be the only good lines ina very indifferent poem. 
Indeed, the rest of the poem is sometimes so poor as to disgust 
one with the only good line. The context brushes the bloom 
off the quotation. Take the lines we have just quoted on the 
Irish Brigade, and then read the four lines which immediately 
precede them :— 

“ They fought as they revelled, fast, fiery, and true, 

And, though victors, they left on the tield not a few; 

And they who survived fought and drank as of yore, 

But the land of their heart’s hope they never saw more.” 

The curse on the murderers of Owen Roe O’Neil comes, no 
doubt, from a poem of considerable inspiration, but even 
here most of the stanzas are rathera shock. After recovering 
from the statement very honestly set forth in a note, that in 
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reality Owen Roe O’Neil did not die of poison, but instead, of 
the gout, we go on to find several very indifferent stanzas. 
Still, this poem is as a whole a fine one, and has several lines 
of great beauty besides the curse. Irish poets are never 
more happy than when indulging the passion of self-pity or 
of pity for Ireland :— 

«¢Sagest in the council was he, kindest in the hall : 

Sure we never won a battle—’twas Owen won them all. 
Had he lived, had he lived, our dear country had been free ; 
But he’s dead, but he’s dead, and ’tis slaves we’ll ever be. 

‘We thought you would not die—we were sure you would not go, 
And leave us in our utmost need to Cromwell’s cruel blow— 
Sheep without a shepherd, when the snow shuts out the sky— 
Oh! why did you leave us, Owen? why did you die ? 

* Soft as woman’s was your voice, O’Neil! bright was P a eye! 
Oh! why did you leave us, Owen? why did you die 

Your troubles are all over—yov’re at rest with God on high; 
But we’re slaves, and we’re orphans, Owen !—why did you die?’” 


But we need not labour the point that Irish political verse is 
best when filtered by quotation. Let any one who obtains 
this collection—and we trust they will not be few—look up 
any snatches of rebel verse which he may have in his head, 
and we feel sure that he will be struck by the prevalence of 
what Rossini called “des moments brillants et les mauvais 
quarts-d’heure.” 


An exception to all that we have said on this head must, 
however, be made in the case of Mangan. He wasa true poet, 
and, in our opinion, a great one. It is true that like many 
other great poets he wrote a good many bad poems, but that 
fact does not signify. What is important is that his suc- 
cessful poems—the poems which he must be judged by—are 
good all through, warp and woof. Mangan, as a political 
poet, was never at his best, unless that strange and fascinating 
poem, “ Dark Rosaleen,” is called political. His modern 
rebel verse is utterly vapid. What Mangan wanted to give 
him inspiration was to be placed en rapport with the spirit of 
old Irish verse. Put the harp of his country into his hands 
and he could make it sound a note so dolorous, so mystical, 
so full of wild and dim imaginings, that it seems incredible 
that the poet was a man inhabiting a Dublin slum only fifty 
years ago. The poems contained in the present volume are 
not, however, by any means representative of the poet at his 
best. “The Ballad of the Nameless One” may, however, be 
extracted in part because of its sad biographical interest. 
Though not great as a poem, it is perhaps the most dismal 
piece of verse in our language :— 

“ Roll forth, my song, like the rushing river 
That sweeps along to the mighty sea; 


God will inspire me while I deliver 
My soul of thee! 


Tell thou the world, when my bones lie whitening 
Amid the last homes of youth and eld, 
That there was once one whose veins ran lightning 
No eye beheld. 
Tell how his boyhood was one drear night-hour, 
How shone for him, through his griefs and gloom, 
No star of all Heaven sends to light our 
Path to the tomb. 
Roll on, my song, and to after ages 
Tell how, disdaining all earth can give, 
He would have taught men, from wisdom’s pages, 
The way to live. 
And tell how trampled, derided, hated, 
And worn by weakness disease and wrong, 
He fled for shelter to God, who mated 
His soul with song— 
With song which alway, sublime or vapid, 
Flowed like a rill in the morning-beam, 
Perchance not deep, but intense and rapid— 
A mountain stream.” 


We would far rather have quoted some of the noble poems 
from the Irish, but since these, with the exception of 
“Dark Rosaleen,” which is too well known to quote, are not 
to be found in the present volume, we will say no more of 
Mangan. We will conclude our notice of this interesting little 
volume by quoting the following ballad which might be de- 
claimed from the Treasury Bench on the next occasion when 
the policy of Irish Land Purchase is attacked :— 


“Sona or LANDLORD Par. 


“T have a farm of my own, 
I pay rent to nobody ; 
Crouching and whining are gone, 





I’m the tenant of nobody ! 
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Since what I earn is sure to me; 
I can work like a slave at the soil, 
For all that it yields is secure to me. 
Chorus (digs)—‘ I have a farm of my own,’ etc. 


I have a mind of my own, 
I'll be fooled by nobody ; 
I can act, or let it alone, 
Driven or hinder’d by nobody. 
The farmer of old was no man, 
Many’s the time I lamented it ; 
Now, we’ve a serf freeing plan, 
My blessings on those who invented it ! 
Chorus (digs)—‘ I have a farm of my own,’ &c. 


All that I have is my own, 
I owe duty to nobody ; 
I can labour, or let it alone, 
I give my work to nobody. 
I have no agent to tease— 
I have no bailiff to bother me; 
T’ll vote for whoever I please 
However they try to soother me. 
Chorus (digs) —‘ I have a farm of my own,’ &e.” 


There is a delightfully Irish ring about this poem especially 
in the line :— 
“T can labour or let it alone.” 

If report speaks true, the Irish peasant-proprietor is often 
strongly inclined for the latter of the two alternatives, and is 
not unwilling to sublet his newly acquired freehold living 
on the margin between what he can get out of the sub-tenant 
and his instalments. But then the sub-tenant may some day 
turn out to have acquired the status of a tenant and may take 
Pat into Court. Then is Pat a landlord indeed. 





MR. PATER’S LAST WORK.* 


Mr. Pater’s last work, as no one with an interest in modern 
literature need look at its title-page to be informed, is a 
fragment. Not long after the completion of Marius the 
Epicurean the history of Gaston de Latour was begun. 
Certain chapters, Mr. Shadwell, the editor, reminds us, 
appeared in serials—in Macmillan’s, in the Fortnightly Review ; 
other portions were found among the author’s manuscripts. 
But at best what the editor has been able to put together is a 
broken colamn,—‘ from the fragmentary state in which he 
[Mr. Pater] has left it, it seems not impossible that he 
was himself dissatisfied with the framework which he 
had begun, and that he deliberately abandoned it.” We 
cannot be too glad that Mr. Shadwell, yielding to the 
wishes of many friends and admirers—and, it may be, 
rather against his own instinct—contrived the publication of 
this unfinished romance. “The work, if completed, would 
have been a parallel study of character to Marius: the scene 
shifted to another age of transition when the problem of 
man’s destiny and his relations to the unseen was undergoing 
anew solution. The interest would have centred round the 
spiritual development of a refined and cultivated mind, 
capable of keen enjoyment in the pleasures of the senses and 
of the intellect, but destined to find its complete satisfaction 
in that which transcends both.” It is Mr. Shadwell who so 
writes, and gives us the full measure of what we have missed. 
The loss is heavy. The period of Gaston de Latour is 
that one of all others which we should have thought 
suited to Mr. Pater’s vein of thought and style; and 
while in no wise disposed to underrate the forerunner, we 
might have been ready to exchange a Marius in the hand 
fora Gaston de Latour inthe bush. Again, the line of cleavage 
here came sadly too soon. We follow Gaston, type of 
refined and sensitive youth, in his unsatisfying chase of the 
pleasures of sense and intellect. He is no nearer than the 
lectures of Bruno to his satisfaction “in that which transcends 
both ” when the tale ends; we do not see him come to the inn 
before nightfall. Still, we are left with a noble fragment, 
and it is not all to our loss by any means that Mr. Pater 
should have been unable to give his work that further revision 
which it is certain it would have received had he lived. No 
author ever fell more readily or more often than Mr. Pater 
into the fault of trying to write too well. He was 
the type of the conscientious artist, but also of the 
self-conscious. His thoughts were decked and bedraped in 
a manner that often seemed to touch perfection in that kind ; 





* Gaston de Latour: an Unfinished Romance. By Walter Pater, late Fellow of 
Brasenose College. Prepared for the Press by Charles L, Shadwell, Fellow of 
Oriel Oollege, London: Macmillan and Co, 


not hidden. In Gaston de Latour we have Mr. Pater's Prose 
at its best. To many people it may still seem over-studiay. 
but then its charm is undeniable, and the trick of it ig not t, 
be discovered. For beauty of colour and music there are 
passages beyond number which it seems not only that no on, 
ever wrote better, but that no one ever wrote so well; it ig 
the perfection of the language of dreams. Looking at our 
copy for the passages which we had marked for quotation, 
we find a mark set against almost each several page, and th. 
little which we may quote must lose its essence when divorej 
from the context. But it is in exquisite “bits” that th, 
differentia of Mr. Pater’s last work is revealed. Asa story. 
teller he had the defects of his qualities. A narrative in th 
manner of dream-land may be exquisite, but it will scarcely 
be vivacious, and as a whole the history of Gaston de Latoy 
leaves an effect of something seen pale and far off, in the hoy 
when twilight washes the dusk with silver. But, if we except 
the meeting with Ronsard and the chapter entitled “Sy, 
pended Judgment,” which strikes us as one of the mo 
interesting of extant essays on Montaigne, it is by thos 
short moments of inspired expression that Mr. Pater’s be 
work survives. To read the story itself may seem to resemb|: 
nothing so much as walking to faint music through an endlex 
gallery of tapestry, and we may weary for another air; bit 
here at least we find some of the most fleeting and delicate of 
thoughts and fancies caught and fixed in pure amber. Fo 
ever will we admire them, we may say, paraphrasing Keats, 
“ And they be fair.” 


Gaston de Latour when we meet him is a “ dark-haired, 
fair-skinned lad” arrayed for dedication to the Chareb, 
“standing there” (in Chartres Cathedral) “ almost the onl 
youthful thing amid the witnesses of these imposing, medita. 
tive, masks and faces.” He has come there by his own choice, 
his grandparents, with whom he lived, acquiescing rather 
doubtfully; “actually the event came to be a dedication o 
their part, not unlike those old Biblical ones,—an offering in 
old age of the single precious thing left to them, the grani. 
child whose hair would fortunately fall under the very shears 
which, a hundred years before, had turned an earlier bril. 
liant, Gaston de Latour, into a monk.” “The rite began 
with the singing of the office for the ninth hour. It was like 
a stream of water crossing a dusty way—Mirabilia testimonis 
tua! In psalm and antiphone, inexhaustibly fresh, the soul 
seemed to be taking refuge at that undevout hour from the 
sordid languor and the mean business of men’s lives in contem- 
plation of the unfaltering vigour of the divine righteousness 
which lead still those who sought it, not only watchful in the 
night hour, but alert in the drowsy afternoon.” It is difficult 
to describe the art with which the atmosphere of the child's 
home is described, the two old houses of his grandparents, “a 
delightful nursery of refined or fantastic sentiments, as he 
recalled in this chamber or that its old tenants and their 
doings, from the affectionate brothers onwards—above all, 
how in one room long ago Gabrielle de Latour had died 
of joy;” the Cathedral of Chartres, “like a ship for ever 
asail in the distance, thought the child, everywhere visible, 
with the passing light or shadow upon its grey weather 
beaten surfaces;” ‘the various traits of the dying Middle 
Age still in evidence, in all their crude ineffectiveness; 
only blunt, like rusty old armour wreathed in flowers. 
We hear how “sorrow came along with beauty, a rival 
of its intricate omnipresence in life. In the sudden 
tremor of an aged voice, the handling of a forgotten toy, 4 
childish drawing, in the tacit observance of a day, he became 
aware suddenly of the great stream of human tears falling 
always through the shadows of the world. Yes! the cold 
pavement under one’s feet had once been molten lava.” Upon 
this secluded home there enter alien figures, the King’s— 
Charles IX, a strayed reveller—and forty-nine lords of 
his Court, among them “the tiger, the parrot, the 
hare, the goat of course, and certainly much apishness, 
who sang beautifully to sacred music “those songs from 
the streets (no one cared to detect) which were really in their 
hearts.” Then comes the winter of the great siege, with 
“the morning on which the child Guy Debreschescourt died 
in his sleep. His tiny body—the placid, massive baby head 
still one broad smile, the rest of him wrapped round like a 
chrysalis—was put to rest finally in a fold of the winding: 





sheet of a very aged person, deceased at the same hour.” 
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ee eee . . . 
How fine is the surprise of the last line! and is not this a 


delicate description po , ie 
d the preparation for the 
ke i iy pet os — fiat peel upon the keen 
vie . the earth turning from grey to black under the 
ig reat stacks of fuel came down lazily from the woods 
P ee ae along the winding Euse: its wholesome, early 
a> , the long soothing nights and early twilight. The 
— Gaston for once was touched by the sense of some remote 
i delicate beauty in these things, like magician’s work, like an 
affect of magic in being extorted from unsuspected sources. 

«A remote and delicate beauty like magician’s work ” 
should be the last word of criticism on Mr. Pater’s peculiar 
wift, We may leave his Gaston to wander on frvia one intel- 
lectual and sensuous experience to another, finding the 
meaning of poetry in Ronsard’s verses, and encountering 
the Poet, making a nine-months’ sojourn with Montaigne, 
and, with trenchant contrast, bearing his share in the losses of 
St. Bartholomew. The best, perhaps, was to come ; but all 
is good, “like magician’s work.” We shall not again review 
Mr. Pater in this place, so let us part from him, remembering 
how conscientious a workman he was, and how earnest as 
well as delicate an artist, how original he was, owing nothing 
to anybody, and what a separate note he struck in the litera- 
ture of our time. We should deprecate a school of his 
imitators, for if any one’s form is to be imitated at all, his is 
a bad model, and opposed to the bent and genius of the best 
English style. But his writings must remain an example of 
reverent care and precision, and a perpetual protest against 
hurry and slipshod. 





THE DYAKS OF BORNEO.* 
We generally associate Dyaks with the murderous pastime 
of head-hunting and the remarkable dynasty of the Brookes, 
but the Land and Sea Dyaks have other claims on the interest 
of the curious. The numerous tribes and clans which are now 
more or less civilised in North Borneo and Sarawak have some 
peculiar customs connected with child-birth and burial, and a 
system of communal village houses that must have a quite 
unusual fascination for the ethnologist. These enormous 
houses will in the not far distant future be a thing of the 
past, for under the beneficent rule of the Brookes, the 
Sarawak tribes do not build fresh ones, as the necessity for a 
fortification in mid-air does not exist. One of these long 
houses on a branch of the Simunjan River measures 257 yards, 
and could contain nearly as many inhabitants as it is feet 
long; for Sir Spencer St. John measured another Sibuyau 
house on the Lundu River which was 534 ft. long and held 
five hundred people. This clan of the Sea Dyaks appear to 
build larger and longer—though not higher—houses than any 
other. The average elevation of the posts is 8ft. The 
Milanow had houses built on piles 49 ft. high, and the 
Kanowit also; and St. John describes a village of the 
latter where Steele and Fox were subsequently murdered. 
It consisted of two long houses, one 200 ft. long, the other 
being 475 ft., raised on piles 40 ft. high and 18 in. in diameter. 
The reason given for the extraordinary strength of these 
posts, made of ironwood be it remembered, was the delay 
caused to anenemy in trying to cut through them. A party of 
Kayans, using one of their war-canoes reversed as a sort of 
“tortoise,” could not cut through them before the beams and 
stones dropped by the defenders would break down their 
improvised shield. The durability of this wood is such that 
the posts were practically heirlooms, and Hose mentions the 
ruins of a Milanow long-house which measured 96 fathoms, 
and among the posts of which great forest-trees had grown 
up. The then chief declared to the traveller that his great- 
grandfather had called in the aid of Kayans and destroyed 
the “ house” and all that were inside, on account of the in- 
constancy of his wife, leaving a truly melancholy monument 
of marital vengeance. The general plan of these village 
houses is a broad, uncovered terrace in front, a broad 
verandah which serves as a general reception and living 
room, and the actual family rooms at the back, partitioned 
off and provided with doors. The floor, mostly made of 
slatted bamboo, provides for ventilation and the disposal 
of rubbish. According to Sir James Brooke, the verandah 
and open platform of the Sibuyau house described by him 
had, besides its human inhabitants, pigs, dogs, birds, monkeys, 


* The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo. 
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and fowls, and presented “a glorious scene of bustle and con- 
fusion.” The entrance is by a notched tree-trunk placed at 
the middle of the end, which enables the villagers to mount 
to the house just in front of the private rooms. As a rule 
the animals inhabit the space below the house, which furnishes 
a happy hunting-ground. It says much for the peaceable- 
ness of the Dyaks that such communities can live together 
without quarrelling. It may well be doubted, too, if civili- 
sation, by doing away with the necessity of such aerial castles, 
will improve the physical happiness of the Dyaks. 


The “ Couvade ” exists among both Land and Sea Dyaks. At 
the birth of his child a Land Dyak is confined to the house 
for eight days and must eat only salt and rice, and for 
months before he has not been allowed to do any work 
with a sharp instrument, except such farmwork as may be 
necessary, or to strike animals or fire guns,—in fact, any act 
of violence. However sound in reasoning these precautions 
may be, they scarcely seem necessary to the hardy and 
withal temperate Dyak, though more civilised peoples are 
sadly in want of a partial application of the “‘Couvade.” There 
is a long list of restrictions fur both parents, and appropriate 
acts to be performed should they be unwittingly trespassed, 
for the Dyaks are a most superstitious race, and carry the 
study of omens to the verge of lunacy. This is well seen in 
the trivial omens which furnish grounds for divorce. A bad 
dream or the cry of a deer are sufficient excuses for a divorce, 
though if the couple are really fond of each other the painful 
necessity may be averted by the sacrifice of a pig. Indeed 
there is far less formality connected with the marriage 
ceremony than with the birth of a child, and the traveller 
arriving at a Dyak village, and desiring to know the 
great event which is being celebrated by feast and song 
far into the night, is told that a woman has given 
birth to a child. An atrocious custom prevailed at one 
time of burying or leaving the child of a woman who had 
died in child-birth to die because it had caused its mother’s 
death. They tried to set one tragedy right by causing 
another. But the Dyaks generally are very fond of 
their children, and consider them as important additions 
to the tribal wealth, and treat them with all honour. 
Polygamy is the exception. Owing to the tribal wars 
and the separation of villages by the forest, intermarrying 
is too prevalent, and has exercised a disastrous effect on some 
of the finest clans of the Dyaks. Sir James Brooke drew 
attention to this, but it does not appear that it is general 
even among the Land Dyaks, and the Sea Dyaks, who 
do not intermarry, are an increasing race. Morality 
among the Dyaks, both Land and Sea, was fairly summed 
up by Mundy when he wrote: “Upon the whole, though 
the standard of morality is not very high, it cannot be con- 
sidered low.” The peculiarity of Dyak morality is the con- 
trast between the freedom before marriage and the strictness 
after, and the disgrace which attaches to a slip. 


The Dyak has a hazy belief in a Great Spirit, but he has 
no definite idea as to the number of supernatural beings, and 
his belief in the evil “antus” seems to be much stronger 
than his belief in the “ Petara” or gods. The most im- 
portant part of his religious belief is the study and observ- 
ance of omens. Brooke tells us that it is bad luck to mention 
by name the animal you are hunting; indeed, there is no 
nation that has not this superstition in some form or other. 
There can be little doubt that cannibalism did obtain among 
some of the tribes, the Kayans for example, though no white 
man has been able to produce other than circumstantial 
evidence. Nowadays the mere mention of such a practice 
would be considered an insult. Human sacrifices were at 
one time prevalent among the Milanows and Kayans, and the 
Kayans admitted it. It is remarkable that the two instances 
recorded should be examples of that cruel superstition that 
survived into the present century among western nations,— 
namely, the sacrifice of a child to ensure the stability of a 
house. But the worst feature of Dyak character was “ head- 
hunting,” for the “ head-hunter” would not spare his own 
family, and committed acts of the vilest treachery in order to 
provide the most valued ornaments of the village house. 


The burial customs, though detailed at some length by Mr. 
Ling Roth, are difficult to give any definite idea of. Among 
some tribes the body lies, or rather sits, in state, and respects 
are paid to the corpse. <A chief lies on a raised platform, while 





daily ceremonies are observed, till the body has decomposed. 
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Among the Kayans, after the sitting in state the coffin is 
carried to some tree, the mourners continuing the advice they 
have been giving while their friend sat in state, as to his 
future and the best road to take. But many tribes, the 
Milanows for instance, “pot” their dead,—that is to say, 
seal the body up in a jar and bury the jar with the weapons 
of the deceased. The Land Dyaks burn their dead, and the 
Sea Dyaks bury them, simply rolling the body in mats, but 
burying it deeper if it is that of a personage. Buta chief or wise 
man of the Sea Dyaks is buried in a tomb raised on piles, a 
carved pillar supporting the jar containing the bones, or else 
in a miniature house containing the coffin and perhaps others 
of his family. Weare referring to customs on the Rejang 
River. But it is by no means easy to separate such and such 
a tribal custom from the mass of materials brought forward 
by Mr. Ling Roth. Some of his quotations contradict each 
other, because all travellers are not equally careful and 
accurate, and the people have changed much since the first 
reports of early travellers. This difference of opinion and 
observation is most noticeable in the chapters relating to 
native morality, where one compares the Dyak with his 
neighbours and other savage people, and another with 
European ideas. 


One possession the nations of North Borneo have indis- 
putably, and that is a taste for ornament. The numerous 
cuts in these two volumes show some beautiful designs on their 
dresses, their tombs, which are finely carved, and on their 
shields and weapons. The variety of the painted designs 
and patterns on their shields is extraordinary; we suppose, 
however, that the inspiration has been derived from Chinese 
sources. The Si Panjangs, a branch of the Land Dyaks, 
were skilful smiths, and their weapons are noted; so also 
are the Kayans, one branch, the Uma Bawangs being noted 
for their “parangs.” A variety of “parang” known as 
the “parang ilang,” a sword with both convex and concave 
edges, is about as dangerous for an unskilfal swordsman 
to wield as the “boomerang” is popularly supposed to 
be. The art of the Dyak, however, is not confined to work 
in metal, but is equally noticeable in woven fabrics and 
women’s dresses. The jars, which constitute the valuable 
property of the Dyaks, and which they almost worship, are 
certainly ancient and probably Chinese. 


We imagine that it has been found somewhat difficult to 
arrange so much material in a convenient form (the names 
alone are a serious obstacle), and, admirable as the two 
volumes are, they will probably be more useful as a reference 
to those already acquainted with the Dyaks than as a guide 
to customs and manners. To those really interested in 
Borneo the collection of the many reports and the comparison 
between them will be invaluable. It does great credit to the 
author that he has been able to present general and par- 
ticular habits and ceremonies with clearness from so many 
confusing descriptions. The long list of tribes prepared by Mr. 
Hose helps to explain one difficulty belonging to a description 
of tribal customs, namely, the innumerable branches into which 
the principal tribal families are split. The work is mainly based 
on the MSS. of the late Hugh Brooke Low, for eighteen years in 
the service of Sir Charles Brooke, and whose acquaintance with 
the natives on the Rejang River and elsewhere has provided 
undoubtedly sound material for a real study of the subject. 
The illustrations do justice to the art of the many tribes, 
and are in themselves a most valuable part of these care- 
fully prepared and most interesting papers. 





TWO BOOKS ON INDIAN RELIGION AND CASTE.* 


THE two books before us deal by different methods and from 
very different points of view with the same subject. Dr. 
Hopkins, though he calls his closely printed volume of five 
hundred and ninety-five pages a handbook, gives an elaborate 
and extremely interesting history of the growth and develop- 
ment of the philosophical element side by side with the 
stagnant persistence of faith in God and gods, in the sort of 
tropical jungle of oppressive ritualistic observances, gross 
popular superstitions, and lofty moral conceptions, which are 





* (1.) The Religions of India. By Edward Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D. (Leipsic), 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Bryn Mawr College. 
London: Kdward Arnold.—(2.) Hindu Castes and Sects: an Exposition of the 
Origin of the Hindu Caste System and the Bearing of the Sects Towards Each Other 
and Towards Other Religious Systems. By Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, M.A., 
D.L., President of the College of Pandits, Nadiya. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, 


Hopkins’s book is that which deals with the Vedic hymns and 





and Co, 


the cosmogony of divinities who were really believed in and 





. . a 
the material of the various religions of India. The two 
rationalising heresies of Jainism and Buddhism are treated; 
their place as side movements. Bat, as is too much f, . 
in the present day, the main stream of Indian religion ; 
Brahmanism, and its history is to be traced in the literat : 
of the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Upanishads, and the Hinds 
Epics. Of this literature Dr. Hopkins gives a fascinating ani 
luminous account. It would be too much to Say thy 
there are no pages of his book where the wood jg ot 
occasionally hidden by the trees. But this effect conli 
hardly be avoided in treating of a subject so intricate, com. 
plicated, and full of multitudinous detail. The complexity of 
the matter reflects the complexity of the Oriental ming 
which differs from the Occidental mind immeasurably jn ity 
power of holding mutually contradictory propositions at th, fae 
same time, and developing both horns of any dilemma into g 2] 
forest of intricate ramifications. In dealing with Indi - 
religion or philosophy, to simplify is generally to misrepre. 
sent, and Dr. Hopkins has done wisely to incur the ing, 
venience of overcrowding with detail, rather than to clear 1) 
his pages by means of arbitrary classifications and gh, 
divisions where the bewildering truth is that every develop. 
ment overlaps every other. All the same, however, one 
hails with thankfulness an occasional pithy summary li, 
this one, of the progress from polytheism through the oy, F_ 
skirts of monotheism, to the mysteries of pantheistic human). B 
tarianism :—“In the Vedic hymns, man fears the gods any f 
imagines God; in the Brihmanas, man subdues the gods ani F 
fears God; in the Upanishads, man ignores the gods ani — 
becomes God.” 


























































Upon caste Dr. Hopkins touches only incidentally, By 
Mr. Bhattacharya tells us more about caste than about rej. F 
gion, and so his book becomes conveniently complementary F_ 
to the other work. It gives a catalogue of the many different 
castes and tribes of India, and describes their origins, their 
privileges, and their disabilities,—all in an orderly fashion 
very handy for reference. In the chapter that discusses the 
social influence of caste, Mr. Bhattacharya frankly declare 
himself of the opinion that the system is very far from being 
a source of unmixed evil. Religion, on the other hand, he 
regards as an instrument shaped and wielded by priests for 
the torture and stultification of the human race, and he 
recognises no good in it at all. 


“Tt has certainly nothing to do with the perception of the 
Infinite,” is our Hindoo author’s last word about religion in 
India. And yet, yearning after the Infinite, aspiration to know 
the Absolute and be absorbed init, is the dominant note of the 
poetry of the Vedas, and the philosophy of the Brahmanas 
and the Upanishads; and such knowledge, such absorption, 


is the end sought after in the asceticism alike of the orthodox q 


Brahman and the heretical Jainist, as well as in the medita. 
tions and renunciations of the unbelieving Buddhist. To touch 
the Absolute in the Infinite, to get that knowledge of goodand 
evil which makes men as gods—that is the aim; and thongh 
ritual and self-mortification have been abused in India, as 
elsewhere, by mereenary and ambitious priesthoods, yet they 
were not invented for abuse, but discovered by the natural 
conscience as the means of checking the wandering tendencies 
of fleshly desire and mystical speculation, and keeping body 
and soul to the narrow path of the supreme quest. Scattered 
throughout Dr. Hopkins’s analysis of the successive phases 
of Indian religion, we find passages quoted from the 
Brahmanistical and Buddhistic writings which so startle us 
by their closeness in word and thought to the teaching of our 
own Scriptures, that we are inclined to suspect him of 
having strayed inadvertently into the books of the Christian 
mystics. But then, close following upon the heels of 
some coincidence of thought, will come an equally startling 


assumption of some fundamental difference in belief and aim. 


For, after all, this Oriental thirst for knowledge of the infinite, 


is for knowledge as a good in itself, —not as understanding of 
a will to be obeyed and a personality to be loved. And all 
the good done by the way, is done only for the sake of getting 
knowledge. Everywhere one finds the mind of man seeking 
after God in the sense in which the Absolute is God; n0- 
where any recognition of an authentic message from God to 
man which it is man’s happiness to accept. 


In some respects the most attractive section of Dr. 
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really worshipped in the earliest stages of Indian religion. 
Translations of some of the hymns are given, which bring us 
very near the heart of the people who used them. Of these 
one of the most striking is a prose rendering of a hymn to 
Varuna, the water-god, to whom is ascribed power both over 
Natare and the heart of man :— 


«] will sing forth unto the universal king a high deep prayer, 
dear to renowned Varuna, who, asa butchera hide, has struck earth 

a (from the sky) for the sun. Varuna has extended air in 
[oes strength in horses, milk in cows, and has laid wisdom in 
he arts; fire in water; the sun in the sky; soma in the stone. 
ase has inverted his water-barrel and let the two worlds with 
the space between flow (with rain). With this (heavenly water- 
parrel) he, the king of every created thing, wots the whole 
world, as a rain does a meadow. He wets the world, both earth 
and heaven, when he, Varuna, chooses to milk out (rain)—and 
then do the mountains clothe themselves with cloud, and even the 
strongest men grow weak, Yet another great and marvellous 

ower of the renowned spirit (Asura) will I proclaim, this, that 
standing in mid-air he has measured earth with the sun, as if 
with a measuring rod. (It is due to) the marvellous power of the 
wisest god, which none ever resisted, that into the one confluence 
run the rivers and pour into it, and fill it not. O Varuna, loosen 
whatever sin we have committed to bosom-friend, comrade, or 
brother; to our own house, or to the stranger; what (we) have 
sinned like gamblers at play, real (sin), or what we have not 
known. Make loose, as it were, all these things, O god Varuna, 
and may we be dear to thee hereafter.” 
Elsewhere Varuna is invoked as “the Son of Boundlessness, 
the very Strong.” The exact functions of this god, bis rank 
among other divinities, and the limits of his power are points 
difficult of definition, as may be said of all divinities in all 
cosmogonies. But there can be no doubt either about the 
spirit of faith and worship in which the ascription is made in 
these hymns, or the sincerity of the cry for release from sin 
with which they conclude. In other hymns, celebrating the 
god Indra, we find a very interesting recognition of a 
beginning of scepticism even at this early stage of religion. 
The omnipotence of Indra is magnificently proclaimed :— 

“He who, just born, with thought endowed, the foremost, 
Himself a god hemmed in the gods with power ; 


Before whose breath, and at whose manhood’s greatness, 
The two worlds trembled ; he, ye folk, is Indra. 


He who the earth made firm as it was shaking, 
And made repose the forward tottering mountains ; 
Who measured wide the inter-space aerial, 

And heaven established ; he, ye folk, is Indra. 


Whon, awful, they (yet) ask about: ‘ where is he ?’ 

And speak thus of him, saying, ‘ he exists not ’— 

He makes like dice his foe’s prosperity vanish. 

Believe on him ; and he, ye folk, is Indra.” 
In another hymn in honour of Indra, the god is made to 
declare that he is nourished by “ well-directed” sacrifices; 
and in this assertion Dr. Hopkins sees the beginning of the 
evil devices of sacerdotalism,—the exaltation of the priest 
upon whose ministrations the nourishment, and therefore the 
existence, of the gods depends. It is in the Brihmanas that 
the ritual of the sacrifice reaches its full development, and 
these books mark the period of priestcraft. Of this ritual 
Dr. Hopkins says :— 

“ Even a résumé of one comparatively short ceremony would be 
so long and tedious that the explication of the intricate 
formalities would scarcely be a sufficient reward...... Sym- 
bolism without folk-lore, only with the imbecile imaginings of a 
daft mysticism, is the soul of it; and its outer form is a certain 
number of formule, mechanical movements, oblations, and 
slaughterings.” 

This is the religion Mr. Bhattacharya has allowed himself 
to study too exclusively. The doctrine of Karma and the 
rebirth, though they are found elsewhere also, belong 
especially to the philosophy of the Upanishads. Weare here in 
the region of the subtlest metaphysical speculation,—the very 
word “Upanishad” being a text of controversy. It may be used, 
a8 we use it now, as the title ‘of a philosopbical work, or it may 
stand for knowledge derived from esoteric teaching, or for 
the esoteric doctrine itself. Its literal meaning is “sitting 
below ;” but then it is doubtful whether the name is given to 
the books because their teaching was delivered in lectures to 
students “ sitting below,” or because the books are subsidiary 
to the Brihmanas. But whatever their title denotes or 
connotes, it is in these books of pantheistic speculation tinged 
with humanitarianism that Dr. Hopkins finds the spirit of 
the purest religion :— 

“Tt is not : ilos 
Upanishads a, aE 


although the cult 
teaching; it is a 


) it is a new religion that the 
This is no religion of rites and ceremonies, 
is retained as helpful in disciplining and 
religion for sorrowing humanity. It is a 


religion that comforts the afflicted, and gives to the soul ‘that 
peace which the world cannot give.’ In the sectarian Upanishads 
this bliss of religion is ever present. ‘Through knowing Him, who 
is more subtile than subtile, who is creator of everything, who 
has many forms, who embraces everything, the Blessed Lord,—one 
attains to peace without end !’” 

Our limits of space make it impossible for us to give any- 
thing like a complete account of the contents of Dr. Hopkins’s 
book. We have left ourselves no room to speak of the 
chapters devoted to the epic literature, to the law-books 
which popularised the Brahmanical belief and cult, to early 
Hindooism or the modern Hindoo sects, though all abound in 
deeply interesting matter. Bat we warmly recommend all 
who want to understand the present position of religion 
among the native populations of India, and the various ways 
by which that position has been reached, to read the book for 
themselves. It is full of information, and still fuller of 
luminous suggestion. 





ETON FIFTY YEARS AGO.* 


THE last half-century has witnessed many changes in social 
life, but none more radical than that which has taken place in 
our public schools. The change must have been a necessary 
one, for it has not been effected without strenuous opposition 
on the part.of these ancient foundations, who have ever dis- 
played a rabid conservatism in clinging to old ways and old 
customs. There is no more bigoted conservative than a 
schoolboy; nor is it possible to convince him that the 
traditions, of which he considers himself the trustee, can be 
attacked without threatening the destruction of the universe. 
Happily one generation of schoolboys succeeds another with 
sufficient rapidity—a dozen, or so, must pass through a public 
school in the course of fifty years—to make the work 
of reformation a gradual and apparently protracted process, 
and four or five years are quite sufficient to reconcile the 
school to one change and prepare it for another. There 
is a vast difference between Hton and Winchester to-day 
and the same schools fifty years ago,—a difference which old 
Etonians and Wykhamists of the earlier period can never 
quite approve without betraying some feeling of regret for 
uses and abusesthat have disappeared. Mr. Arthur Coleridge, 
in Eton in the Forties, resembles in this particular most other 
authors who have revived the memory of their school-days. 
He cannot bring himself to be a culpator temporis acti se 
puero, though he may not honestly be a laudator. He admires 
and approves the new order of things, but he still cherishes 
fond recollections of the old disorder from which it was 
evolved. 

The training of an Eton “tug,” or colleger, fifty years ago 
was decidedly Spartan in its character. The author was one 
of the last tenants of Long Chamber, the famous dormitory 
concerning which he himself is obliged to confess that some of 
the best men of his acquaintance ran a considerable risk of 
becoming the worst in passing through the ordeal of a resi- 
dence beneath itsroof. At its best it was “a rough barrack,” 
at its worst “a chamber of horrors” :— 

“There was generally one Torquemada amongst the upper ten ; 
and sixth-form tyranny, though disapproved of, remained un- 
checked. It is a matter of sixth-form and Long Chamber history 
that one of the best and kindest men (in after life) ordered his 
fag to eat a tallow sandwich, by way of acquiring an extra relish 
for his own cold mutton at the sixth-form supper-table. ..... I 
know too well that at Eton, in Hawtrey’s time, as in Thring’s at 
Uppingham, ‘the bully existed as a species. There were bullies 
as there are rogue elephants, but they had no fraternity.’ The 
worst of it is that a single bully is more than enough to embitter 
the lives of twenty or thirty boys beneath him. My man was a 
very active practitioner, with no humanitarian taint in his com- 
position. He had a touch of Jeffreys’ humour with his cruelty. 
After battering his fag, he would indulge in a quotation from the 
Psalter. ‘Call me to-morrow morning at six. I myself will 
awake right early.’” 

Long Chamber was notorious for its physical as well as its 
moral discomfort, but its tenants evinced the usual schoolboy 
spirit at its threatened abolition :— 

“We might deprecate, we could not avert, the impending 
sacrilege, so we wrote reams of lachrymose verse by way of 
protest against the demolition of the sacred place. Some of us 
had shivered from the cold there, for the windows were usually 
broken, and the snow and wind found their way in beneath the 
heavy old shutters; but we heard whispers of intended hot-water 
pipes in the projected new prison, and this was an intolerable 
outrage. We suddenly discovered that Long Chamber was a holy 
of holies, a palace of comfort and luxury; there was nothing too 
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good to be said of it, the home of well-fed, soft-sleeping genera- 
tions of tugs.” 

That very spick-and-span young gentleman, the Etonian of 
to-day, with his faultless linen and many changes of raiment, 
would be greatly shocked not only at the surroundings, but 
also at the personal appearance, of his grandfather at school. 
Cleanliness and tidiness were virtues held in slight esteem 
amongst boys fifty years ago, nor were they very strongly 
encouraged by school authorities. The author quotes an old 
parody of Gray’s Ode on Eton College, which would tend to 
show that the tug of his own day did but maintain the 
tradition of half a century before. The last verse runs :— 

“Yet, ah! why should they wash their face, 
Or why despise their happy case ? 
If cleanliness such joy denies— 
Soap might destroy their paradise— 
No more; where beastliness is bliss 
’Tis folly to be nice.” 
Beastliness is of course a schoolboy exaggeration ; still, it is 
more than probable that the lack of opportunities for 
cleanliness left them very far from nice. In the College at 
Winchester there used to be a pump,—but that is another 
story, and concerns another school. To turn to less delicate 
matters, the author gives a very amusing account of some of 
the “ characters” of Eton in his day. Every great school, 
like most of the colleges at the Universities, harbours some 
strange and eccentric hangers-on. “Silly Billy,” to whom 
Mr. Coleridge devotes almost as much attention as he does to 
his beloved head-master, Dr. Hawtrey, is a typical specimen 
of this class,—a half-witted loafer, whose imbecile pranks, 
intolerable to any one else, were the source of delightful 
diversion to schoolboys. A more amusing character was 
the organ-blower and belfry-keeper of St. George’s Chapel :— 
“ This official was in full blast when my old friend, Sir George 

Elvey, was appointed to the organistship, but he had not yet 
succeeded to the coveted post of Belfry-keeper. After receiving 
that extra appointment, Elvey congratulated him, and Roach, 
highly elated, answered : ‘I tell you what, young man, whenever 
you wants wind you shall ’ave it!’ He patronised and depreciated 
the young organist as the humour took him. Said he: ‘It’s all 
very well for that young man to sit figuring there, but it’ll take 
all the wind of any man to blow the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” I 
don’t care which country he comes from.’ When the King died, 
Roach went off to the Deanery to announce the fact to Dean 
Hobart. ‘ Well, Roach, what’s the matter? ’—‘ Billy be dead; 
be I to ring the bell?’—‘ What Billy? ’—‘ The King, to be 
sure !’—* You may toll the bell.’ Roach was a great stickler for 
adhering to the musical programme of anthems and services when 
once it had been signed and settled by the proper authorities. 
On one occasion when the service had been changed to please 
some visitors, Roach, highly offended, addressed Elvey thus: 
* You may play Rogers in D if you like, but I shall blow Attwood 
ine 

Of the Eton masters of that time, it is the Head, nitidissimus 
Hawtrey, for whom the author has kept the largest measure 
of affection and respect. Dr. Hawtrey certainly deserved 
well of the school, for, besides being extremely popular, 
he carried out successfully more than one reform. It was in 
his time that the Montem was done away with, and its aboli- 
tion bore strong witness to his reforming zeal. The author 
comments upon the drawbacks of that time-honoured pageant, 
especially upon the harmful effect that it not infrequently pro- 
duced upon the recipient of the “salt,” the Captain of Montem. 
A contemporary, Sir John Astley, in his reminiscences gives 
another reason for the discontinuance of the ceremony. “ There 
was a considerable amount of eating and drinking done on 
Montem days, and one or the other had a very peculiar effect 
upon some of my tutor’s boys. I presume it was the cold 
salmon, as usual,—anyhow, several were uncommon lucky to 
get indoors before lock-up.” That was from the oppidan 
point of view. Both old collegers and old oppidans, however, 
will find plenty of entertainment in the pleasant gossip about 
their school which Mr. Coleridge provides, and will doubtless 
forgive a slight tendency to garrulity, which is its chief defect. 
It is impossible to say anything very flattering of the illustra- 
tions with which the text is here and there disfigured. 
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Animal Episodes and Studies in Sensation. By G. H. Powell. 
(George Redway.)—These are very clever stories, and there is 
nothing in the least unhealthy about the “ Studies in Sensation.” 
The story of the great Westminster fire called “Machina Ex— 
Celo?” is one of the most vivid and powerful stories of its kind 





TT, 
that we have ever read; nor is the snake-story called “The Blue 
Dryad” much inferior to it. It tells the great prowess of a 
cat as well as the deadliness of the snake. Again, the Alping 
adventure called “Let Off with a Caution” is full of effect, In 
a word, Mr. G. H. Powell is evidently a master of the short story, 
He knows how to concentrate his effects, and yet never Piles 
them up so as to defy all probability. We shall expect to hear of 
Mr. G. H. Powell again. A slight volume could hardly be fouyg 
more full of amusement. 


Michael and his Lost Angel. By H. A. Jones. (Macmillan ang 
Co.)—Mr. Jones, in publishing this play (withdrawn, it will be 
remembered, after ten performances), provides us with a criticism 
ready-made. It is, says Mr. Joseph Knight, “in the full sense 
a masterpiece.” This is, indeed, a testimonium. However the 
authorities at the Lyceum and the public may have behaved to 
the dramatist, he has no reason to complain of Mr. Joseph Knight, 
It would have been better if his apologist had been a little more 
discreet, if he had not asserted, for instance, that “Michael is 
not a scriptural character,” in the face of the five Passages 
in which he is mentioned as “ Prince”? or “archangel,” ang 
if he had not used a scriptural phrase to describe illicit 
passion. (p. 20). The truth about Mr. Jones’s play is very 
easily told. Whether from sterility of imagination, or from 
a belief that there is nothing so attractive to the average 
audience, he takes for his subject one theme, forbidden 
love. But even this may grow wearisome ; accordingly, just as 4 
poor jester points his humour with sacred references, Mr. Jones 
gives dramatic force to his situation by the surroundings of 
religious accessories. The man who is tempted to his fall is an 
ascetic priest. The scene of the tale is a holy island and the 
shrine of a saint; the confession is made in a church, in the 
midst of the ritual and worship. When we have said that this is 
the device of a playwright, we have said all. Happily the Lyceum 
audience did not appreciate it. Of literary merit in the dialogue 
we can see but little. The dramatic force is, in our judgment, 
mostly illegitimate, and, such as it is, has to be emphasised by 
elaborate stage directions. When Mr. Knight says that “the 
loves of Michael Feversham and Audrie Lesden are to take rank 
with the masterpieces of human passion,” he is really absurd. 
The list of masterpieces has some very curious items,—Cupid 
and Psyche, Paul and Virginia, Helen and Paris, Antony and 
Cleopatra. 


Charles Gounod. From the French. By the Hon, W. Hely 
Hutchinson. (W. Heinemann.)—This is the record of a remark- 
able career and the description of an interesting personality. 
Charles Gounod had artistic powers of an unusual kind. If he 
had not been a great musician he would have been a great artist. 
So at least good judges thought. When he was at Rome as the 
holder of the Grand Prix for music, he worked with Ingres. That 
great painter said to him, “If you like I will get you back to 
Rome with the Grand Prix for painting.” He was able, it seems, 
to criticise his own work as a composer with singular detachment. 
No one probably estimated it more severely. Both his auto- 
biography and his letters witness to the man’s genuine character. 
We have seldom seen a book of this kind more uniformly 
pleasant to read. 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the Localities Adjacent. By C. W. 
Heckethorn. (Elliot Stock.)—This is one of the books which 8 
writer who is not an expert in the subject may commend to the 
public without hesitation. The illustrations are undoubtedly 
good, the matter is unquestionably interesting, well put together, 
and if not exhaustive—it is impossible to be exhaustive about an 
old London locality—sufficiently full. Lincoln’s Inn, including the 
“ Fields,” has as much right as any other place to call itself the 
omphalos of the earth. Even if that title is denied to it, itis 
singularly full of associations. One of the most recent and 
not the least curious is the Pneumatic Despatch Company started 
in 1863 to send parcels by pneumatic force. Unhappily it was 
before its time, but the principle has been profitably utilised. 
The chimney which the company’ built still stands in that un- 
savoury locality, Whetstone Park. 


Paris Days and Evenings. By StuartHenry. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—There are many curious things in this book, and some, cer- 
tainly, that are not wholly edifying. Among the latter is one 
which nevertheless might, from one point of view, be good to 
read; it is headed “A Great Fashion House.” This is a gigantic 
establishment, with returns of £400,000 and five hundred 
employés, some of whom do nothing but promenade in new 
dresses devised by the junior partner. (It is de rigueur that 
they should have waists not exceeding 19}in.) But the folly and 
meanness to which women will descend in search of dress are 
almost incredible. Some spend enormous sums, one going as far 
as £7,200 per annum; others contrive to get them for nothing. 
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actress, “famous on beth continents,” never pays her bills, 
An ch yet she carefully demands and adds up. One thing to be 
we that the fashions of the civilised world are set by 
pi courtesans, Let the “Pioneers” who are striving for 
se elevation of their sex see whether they can work a reform 


here. 
Cyrus : a Tale of the Ten Thousand. By H.A. D. Surridge, M.A. 
(Skeflington and Son.)—Mr. Surridge, when he keeps close to 


Xenophon, gives & critic no cause tocomplain. But when he lets 
his imagination run away with him, he makes a protest necessary. 
Adolf, Gurth and Bena—who marries, by the way, an Athenian 
citizen—are really too amazing when we find them at Athens B.C. 
421. But a more serious matter is the wild-beast fight at 
Ephesus. This is, we presume, one of the passages “ intended to 
illustrate parts of the New Testament,” and the reference is to 
st, Paul “ fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus.” Mr. Surridge, 
too, excuses himself by saying that he describes the city as it was 
in St. Paul’s time. But this is not one of the anachronisms that 
are pardonable. A Greek city, corrupted by Roman influence and 
example, might have such a spectacle But in 400 B.C. sucha 
thing would have been impossible. It is a gross libel on the 


Greek character. 


The Life and Work of Bishop Thorold. By C. H. Simpkinson, 
M.A. (Isbister.)—Anthony Thorold was one of the men, happily 
not seldom found on the bench of Bishops or elsewhere, who grow 
to their work. He had but small opportunities in the way of 
education, and when he left Oxford, with the moderate distinction 
of an Honorary Fourth, seemed, and probably was, a man of ordi- 
nary abilities. But he had really something in him that casual 
observers, and even those who knew him best, could not discern. 
He was pushed forward by influential friends, itself a dangerous 
thing for any man who has not a reserve of strength. Belonging 
to a good family and wealthy, he came to the front of the Evan- 
gelical party to which he belonged; and was put into places 
which tried his capacity to the utmost. Yet he held them with 
success. And when he was raised to the Episcopate, his powers 
still expanded to the larger demards made upon them. The story 
of his Episcopate, as his biographer, whose prepossessions are 
certainly very different, tells it, is highly interesting. A Bishop 
who does his work on the non-committal principle may get 
through it without much difficulty. This was not Dr. Thorold’s 
way. He had sincere convictions, and he did not conceal or 
suppress them. But he had, or rather he acquired—and to 
acquire is far more creditable than to have—a way of looking at 
a question all round. And he was not ashamed to retrace his 
steps when he found that he had madea mistake. Weaknesses 
he had and prejudices, but he was sincere. His personal dis- 
interestedness was remarkable. His biographer has done him 
justice, but not, we think, more than justice. 


A Dictionary of the English and German Language for Home and 
School. With Special Reference to Dr. Felix Fliigel’s Dictionary. 
Edited by Professor Im. Schmidt, Ph.D., and G. Tanger, Ph D. 
2 vols. (Asher and Co.)—Every English student of German will 
know Fliigel’s Dictionary. A very good and serviceable work it 
was, and for not a few years we were not unreasonably content 
with it. But ideas of dictionary excellence have been greatly 
developed, and we have to build new structures on old founda- 
tions. So Messrs. Schmidt and Tanger have built on Fliigel. 
These two volumes must have at least double the contents of the 
old work, and the increased quantity will doubtless be found to 
be accompanied by a proportionate advance in quality. 


Richelieu. By R. Lodge, M.A. “ Foreign Statesmen Series.” (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—No one knows better than Professor Lodge the 
limitations which are imposed upon one who tries to write of Riche- 
lieu in two hundred and twenty-nine pages. Wecan only expecta 
few general principles, a few facts, and a few applications of the 
principles. One cannot expect much weighing or much evidence 
to be weighed. Clearness and a sense of proportion are all- 
important, and these we have here. The book is not a text-book. 
It is the thinking of one who has a firm grip of his matter, and 
whose imagination is not checked by ignorance. In other words, 
it strikes us as being Professor Lodge’s own view of his subject, 
and no one will know better than the writers of monographs that 
this is no small praise. “The history of France,” begins the 
author, “from the tenth to the close of the eighteenth century is 
bound up with the history of the French Monarchy.” The remark 
frightened one, not because it is untrue, but because it, or some 
near relation in the family of general observations, usually runs 
away with writers on the history of France. We are often left to 
infer that there is no constitutional history of France, or none 
worth speaking of, whereas exactly the contrary happens to 
be the case, only the development is not the same as in England. 
So that to pick up the threads of French history at the regency of 
Marie de Medici, and to carry the story on to the death of 








Richelieu without letting the foreign policy get the better of him, 
is no small achievement. Professor Lodge might indeed have 
gone farther, and when we read his eighth chapter we were sorry 
that he found himself bound to write, “It would take too long to 
examine in detail all the measures taken by Richelieu to simplify 
and centralise the government of France,” because we were sure 
that he would have done it well, and what is more, would have 
done it for himself. But we do, at all events, get a clear account, 
which will prevent any one from running away with the idea that 
the everlasting difficulties of government, and particularly of 
local government, had no existence and found no solution in 
France. We have, too, the essence of Richelieu’s greatness given 
in the closing words. It was his entire self-dependence. He 
represented no one; and yet he was able to force and guide things 
as he wished; often, as Professor Lodge will confess, wrongly. 


Joan of Arc. By Francis C. Lowell. (Gay and Bird.)—With 
this work probably the purely historical writing on the subject 
of Joan of Arc will cease. Not that it is mere research. But it 
includes it, and sums up the authorities; and after all it is only 
about points of comparative unimportance that controversy has 
been most active; the facts of Joan’s real life are, as Mr. Lowell 
says, known to a somewhat remarkable degree of certainty and in 
very considerable detail. It might have been well in a book on 
this scale to have begun by a critical examination of the 
authorities and a more or less exhaustive account of the Joan of 
Are literature; we question, too, the value of adding to his 
citation of the volume and page of M. Quicherat’s work the name 
of his authority. But this is small blame. It is hard to complain 
that a man has not done what he obviously could do very well. 
And if Mr. Lowell has quoted M. Quicherat’s authorities, he has 
also given us plenty of his own. Where we have compared his 
accounts, and we have chosen to do so in regard to minor incidents 
rather than in the most important, we have found his statements 
both accurate and fair. He evidently has studied carefully 
English as well as French sources. Fastolf’s name suggests to 
him the Paston Letters as a reference; he is very just in his 
treatment of the Englishmen who come before him,—Salisbury 
and Bedford notably. Perhaps on p. 2 a reference to M. Sée’s 
work might help students, though it avowedly deals with 
Louis XI.’s time. Joan of Arc is fortunately more than herself, 
and very much more than a military commander. She is still, 
thank heaven, a legend, a mystery. No annalist will make her 
human, let him try his best; she has joined Cesar and Napoleon 
and the few others. To feel this to the uttermost, to miss out his 
note on p. 45 and his Appendix B, Mr. Lowell must turn Frenchman. 
But still he knows and feels that he is dealing with a mystery. 
We see it in his rendering of the conversation with John of Metz 
and in the touches with which he outlines the last scene at 
Rouen. 

Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 
F.R.S. Vol. II.,“F—M.” (Macmillan and Co.)—The second volume 
of Mr. Palgrave’s stupendous dictionary is more interesting than its 
predecessor, as it covers some specially important ground. When 
we have said that it contains valuable articles on Free-trade, 
Money, Monometallism, and the French, German, and Italian 
schools of economics—to mention only a few of the leading items 
—we have already shown that the work is one which should be in 
every library that gives any space on its shelves to economic 
literature. It must be confessed, however, that the defects that 
marred the earlier numbers have not been expelled from these, 
—there is still the same irrelevant discursiveness, and the same 
delusion that mistakes want of selection for comprehensiveness. 
The book bears its own criticism on its title-page, whereon is in- 
scribed, “Ore trahit quodcumque potest, atque addit acervo.” 
Now the collective “os” of Mr. Palgrave and his distinguished 
host of contributors is exceeding wide, and their additions to the 
“ acervus” make it a monument of sometimes ill-assorted informa- 
tion instead of a well-constructed pile of economic knowledge. Our 
reverence for Hegel’s philosophical attainments and for the 
charms of Fielding’s novels do not blind us to the fact that the 
influence of both these writers on economic theory, to say nothing 
of practical economics, was nil, and that the devotion of a page 
and a half-page respectively to remarks upon them was a 
pure waste of space. The work is, in short, too professorial 
and theoretic, a fault which we should have expected Mr. 
Palgrave’s former connection with financial journalism to cor- 
rect. The result of this feature is a want of the sense of 
proportion. We find that Mirabeau, the Friend of Man, who 
might have been adequately dealt with under “ French School of 
Political Economy,” takes up more room in this dictionary than 
“Joint Stock Companies.” Ue absorbs three full pages, while 
Gilbart, the first manager of the first ordinary joint stock bank 
in London, and author of a treatise on banking that is still one 
of the most valuable contributions to practical economics extant, 
gets a beggarly half-page. This is only one instance out of many 
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that might be given, and it shows only too clearly the theoretical 
bias of the compilation, which renders it valuable enough to the 
student, but a quite inadequate guide to the man of business, 
whose enlightenment should be the chief object of books of 
economic reference. 


The Art of Reading and Speaking. By James Fleming, B.D. 
(E. Arnold.)—Canon Fleming’s hints, instructions, and censures 
are, for the most part, excellent. We say “for the most part” 
because here and there, as it seems to us, he may mislead an un- 
wary reader. He speaks, for instance, of reading the Ten Com- 
mandments, and, quite rightly, cautions the reader against empha- 
sising the auxiliary shalt, say in the Second, and slurring the 
negative not. But when he goes on to print the words “Thou 
shalt not make any graven image” with the word not only 
emphasised he may be followed with disastrous effect. The 
thing forbidden must be emphasised as much as the negative, 
The same observation applies to his remarks on the chapter 
1 Cor., xiii. Here surely the thing commended demands the chief 
emphasis. We are not so sanguine as Canon Fleming as to the 
results of teaching. Good reading is a gift, to be improved as 
other gifts, but hardly to be acquired. Of all readers not one is 
so odious as the clergyman who has been obviously taught by an 
elocutionist. After relating an anecdote of Macready, how he 
read the story of Joseph to a New York audience with such effect 
that there was not a dry eye left in the audience, he goes on, 
“ Yet, surely, what was done by a great actor ought to be done by 
us clergy.” Heaven defend us from a clergyman emulous of 
Macready ! 


By Ocean, Prairie, and Peak. By Alex. A. Boddy. (S.P.C.K.)— 
Mr. Boddy, who has a benefice in the North of England, went out 
as chaplain to an emigrant-ship bound for Canada, and has of 
course some interesting things to relate. Here is one about 
vaccination. All steerage passengers are vaccinated (unless it is 
evident that the operation has been performed before). Any one 
who refuses is simply sent back. That is admirably vigorous. But 
saloon passengers are exempt. Why? Because in the States 
there is no such regulation, and the traffic was diverted thither so 
long as the regulation was maintained. Canada reached, Mr. 
Boddy spent some time in the province of Quebec, and then went 
West, finding, wherever he goes, something to tell his readers. 


Jenny’s Bawbee. By M. W. Paxton. (Downey and Co.)—This 
story has been spun out to nearly four times its proper length. 
There is a hero, an idle medical student who turns out a capable 
doctor, a heroine who goes through a number of distressing 
experiences, and a rascally guardian who seeks to practise 
hypnotism on the said heroine, she being unfortunately his ward. 
Something might have been made out of the story if it had been 
cut down into a very small volume. As it stands it is scarcely 
readable. 


New Wheels in Old Ruts. By Henry Parr and F. W. R. Adams. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Parr, we should explain, furnishes the 
letterpress, Mr. Adams the illustrations. Both letterpress and 
illustrations are excruciatingly funny. But funny pictures are 
more easily endured than funny writing. There is nothing 
objectionable in either, but we must honestly say that if these 
things are meant to entertain they fail of their intention. The 
jokes that are effective when made and heard amidst the high 
spirits of a holiday fall sadly flat when they are estimated by 
a critic whose holidays are still a long way off. 


The Underside of Things. By Lilian Bell. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—This is a good story which we can recom- 
mend to our readers without hesitation. Gordon Counselman 
and Alice Copeland, who may be called the hero and heroine 
of the tale, are particularly good studies. We are gradually 
led on to see what is wanting in Alice’s nature. The tragedy 
of the ending looks too sad, but perhaps it was the best ending 
after all. 

The Triumphs of the Printing Press|§ By Walter Jerrold. 
(R.T.S.)—There is nothing new in this volume, nor indeed is it 
to be expected that there should be. Mr. Jerrold gives a useful 
résumé of what is known about the early printers and their work, 
traces a portion of the later history of the art, and finally 
gives some particulars of its present working. The last chapter 
is given to machines of recent invention for the economising of 
labour in composing. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. VI. (Ginn and 
Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—This volume contains five papers, all of 
them dealing with somewhat technical subjects. In the first 
Mr. John Williams White discusses the question whether the 
Opisthodomus on the Athenian Acropolis was or was not an 
independent building. The word is rendered in L. and S, by 
“@ back chamber, the inner cell of the old temple of Athena, used 
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independent building. The next paper is “A Votive Tablet i 
Artemis Anaitis and Mén Tiassus in the Boston Museum of % 
Arts” (John Henry Wright). The third is a brief discusgiy 
by William N. Bates on the ‘‘ Date of Lycophron,” which i 
settles at 325-265 circa. The fourth deals with the somewhy, 
perplexing spelling and prosody of compounds of iacio (M. W 
Mather). Finally, we have “Homeric Quotations in Plat) ani 
Aristotle” (George Edwin Howes). This is a matter on Whic) 
we may expect some new light from the early papyri of Home 
that are now being found in Egypt. 


The Illustration of Books. By Joseph Pennell. (T, Fisher 
Unwin.)—“ In every country save England,” writes Mr, Penngl} 
“ illustrators rank with any other artists.” Whose fault is that: 
Mr. Pennell suggests the critic. “ Critics—even the best of they 
—will tell you that an illustrator is just a little lower than 
painter.” What the critic does say, and cannot help saying, ig 
that a great many illustrations are not art at all. And what 
Pennell goes on to write after the sentences quoted above, simply 
justifies him. A very large proportion of the genre pictures, with 
which many works of fiction are furnished, may be so characterige4, 
A draughtsman scampers through a manuscript or Proof-sheet, 
and embodies his hasty conceptions of the tale in forms which ay 
often absolutely grotesque, and are seldom helpful. This, hoy. 
ever, is not quite relevant. Mr. Pennell’s book is the work of gy 
expert, addressed to the student, and likely to be very profitahl 
tohim. “ Likely to be of much use to the young illustrator, anj 
save the art-editor many a pang and many a sorrow.” This isthe 
opinion of the art-editor of the Century Magazine, and it would 
not be easy to find any one better qualified to express a judgment, 


The Early Chartered Companies. By G. Cawston and F, 
Keane, F.R.G.S. (Edward Arnold.)—This volume shows that 
“many”—the authors exaggerate in saying “ most”’—“ of thg 
Colonial possessions of the Empire [including those which we lost 
in America] were in the first place settled through the agency of 
Chartered Companies, and that our foreign trade and commer 
principally originated in the same manner.” ‘These companig 
were cftwo kinds, regulated companies and joint-stock companies, 
In the former, to which category the earliest companies belonged 
—e.g., the Merchant Adventurers, the Russia Company, and the 
Turkey Company—each member or “ freeman” traded on his own 
account, subject to the regulations of the association; the 
members’ subscriptions being devoted to the general working 
expenses of the company, “including the support of Consuls in 
the foreign ports where they enjoyed exclusive rights.” Some 
sort of combination amongst these traders was absolutely necessary 
to enable them to overcome the attacks of pirates, and the other 
obstacles thrown in their way by foreign rivals; and the Royal 
Charters which gave them authority to combine for these 
purposes, naturally, in the first instance, bestowed on them 
exclusive privileges, forbidding all outsiders to trade in the 
districts to which the Charters extended. In some cases the 
trade might never have been started without such an arrange- 
ment, but in others, as the authors show, the monopoly served as 
a distinct hindrance to trade. The later and more important 
companies were of course on the joint-stock principle, such as 
the East India Company, the Hudson Bay Company, and the 
Royal Niger Company. No attempt is made in this volume to 
give anything like a continuous history, even in outline, of the 
proceedings of these companies. Only those events are touched 
upon which led to a public discussion of, and in some cases to a 
modification of, the special privileges possessed by the companies. 
It is a summary of Charters, and not a History of Chartered 
Companies, and as such it will remain a useful book of reference. 


A Haunt of Ancient Peace: a Story. By Emma Marshall. 
(Seeley and Co.)—The “Haunt” is Nicholas Ferrar’s house at 
Little Gidding, and Dr. Donne and George Herbert take a part 
in the scenes described in the story. An extreme Churchman like 
Ferrar is contrasted with an imaginary John Davenport, a 
conscientious Puritan of the severest type, who by his austerity 
and want of tact drives from him for a time the lovely young 
wife to whom he is passionately devoted. Magdalene, wilful, 
courageous, with strong affections and an eager love of pleasure, 
finds the home to which John Davenport has taken her intolerable, 
for there his mother reigns, and she is wholly without sympathy, 
and shows that she has none, for the beautiful girl, who is not yet 
seventeen. To Magdalene Oldham Manor House becomes a prison, 
and with a certain Lady Betty she escapes to London, is presented 
to the Queen, and becomes a Court favourite. She has now all 
that she sighed for, but is very unhappy ; her beauty and position 
expose her to daily risks, and a single word of love from her 
husband, who comes to her in disguise at a masked ball, would 
have instantly won her back to him. That word, however, he 
failed to utter, and eventually Magdalene, after great suffering, 
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h to learn and to bear, and the two are finally brought 
muc her again with a larger charity on the one side, and a love 
toget ~ by years of discipline on the other. The accessories of 
deepen half imaginative and half historical, fit in admirably 
the ra. ain plot, and Mrs. Marshall may be congratulated upon 
with | added another to her long list of attractive, and often, as 
: pyr of Ancient Peace, really beautiful, stories. 


Confessions of an Amateur Gardener. By A. M. Dew-Smith. 
(Seeley and Co.)—These Confessions originally appeared in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and will already have amused many readers. 
Of definite and serviceable information there is little in Mrs. 
Dew-Smith’s chapters ; but, thanks to her lively style and sense 
of humour, they are worthy of publication in book form, The 
perplexities of a lady gardener who comes to her work with more 
love than knowledge, and her odd blunders and curious methods 
of working when the gardener’s eye is not on her, are very happily 
described. She finds that Nature, even in a garden, is never 
wholly lovely. Birds are on the watch for worms, cats are on the 
watch for birds, the pitcher plant in the greenhouse lures ants 
into a back parlour, and, as the amateur gardener observes, our 
sympathies are continually being divided. ‘One is sorry for the 
hungry spider, who must go without his dinner for want of a fly, 
and extremely sorry for the fly, whose lot it is to provide the 
much-wished-for meal.” She was advised to keep poultry by way 
of varying her vocation as a gardener, but when it was proposed 
to fatten chickens for the table, she discovered that the pursuit 
was barbarous, and had the coops broken up for firewood. These 
Confessions show that the writer’s sympathy with her fellow- 
mortals was frequently in opposition to her duties as a gardener. 
A number of mouse-traps had been baited by her order, but in 
the early morning the lady’s conscience pricked her, and in mortal 
fear of William, the gardener, she stole down at early dawn to 
give her prisoners liberty. “In the course of the day I asked 
William if he had caught any mice, and affected surprise when 
he replied in the negative. I repeated the inquiry every day 
for a fortnight, and always received the same answer. By dint 
of early rising I myself caught six, and sent them on their 
way rejoicing through a hole in the hedge.” The mice thought 
it better not to return, and by this novel treatment the peas 
that needed protection were saved. It is almost impossible to 
write about a garden without saying something attractive, and 
Mrs. Dew-Smith has said a good many things for which the reader 
will thank her. 


The Lives of the Troubadours. Translated from the Medieval 
Provengal, with Introductory Matter and Notes, and with Speci- 
mens of their Poetry rendered into English. By Ida Farnell. (David 
Nutt.)—There was no great poet among the troubadours; much 
of the romance connected with them was of a poor sort; and 
their characters and lives, as a whole, deserved anything but 
fame. These impressions are not otherwise than confirmed by a 
closer acquaintance with about seventy singers well known in the 
world of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. And yet this 
extremely pretty book is full of curious interest, and ought to be 
very valuable to students of that time who are not able to 
acquaint themselves with the old Provencal language. For a 
short time in history Provence, Languedoc, Aquitaine, were the 
centre of civilised Furope. England, France, Spain, and Italy 
came to this little land where something of the old Roman polish 
lingered, finding here their chivalry, their poetry, and much of 
their religion. The Romance language was the language of knight- 
hood and devotion ; and long after the troubadours had themselves 
passed away, their influence lingered in all the courts, camps, and 
universities of Europe. Theirs was the twilight of dawn out of 
which rose Dante’s and Petrarch’s day. In these trans‘ations, 
chiefly from Professor Mahn’s “Die Biographieen der Trouba- 
dours,” are to be found a great many extremely curious details 
of life in the Middle Ages, and Miss Farnell’s notes are often 
much more suggestive than the lives themselves. Among them 
we find both monotony and variety. Kings, nobles, knights, 
burghers and monks, men and women, take their places in the 
long roll; but their poetry has a remarkable narrowness of subject 
compared with the circumstances of their lives. Even among the 
men themselves, however, we do not often meet with such figures 
as Sordello, Bertran of Born, the good Blacatz, or the Knight 
Savaric of Mauléon. 


Australian Writers. By Desmond Byrne. (Richard Bentley 
and Son.)—This little sheaf of essays, although of little interest 
to the average English reader, furnishes forth an unpretentious 
little book, which is deserving of some critical commendation. It 
will, however, at once show how very young and immature is the 
literary movement in Australia when we perceive that of the 
seven “Australian writers ” dealt with only one—Mrs. Campbell 
Praed—isa native of the Colonies, and even in her case her whole 
literary career is identified with London, With regard to Henry 











Kingsley, who has been recently styled “the founder of the 
Australian novel,” it is difficult to see how we can class him 
otherwise than as an English novelist ; he was as much so as was 
his more famous brother Charles, although he lived for a year 
or two in Australia, and wrote two excellent novels, which con- 
tain admirable descriptions of the pioneer squatting life of Port 
Phillip. Both Adam Lindsay Gordon, the “ Bush Bard,” and 
Marcus Clarke, the author of “‘ For the Term of His Natural Life,” 
were born and educated in England, as was that pleasant lady 
novelist, Ada Cambridge. Under the circumstances, it seems 
rather absurd to talk of Australian writers and Australian 
literature at all. Neither Mr. Browne, better known as Rolfe 
Boldrewood, nor Madame Couvreur (“Tasma”), is, to use 
the Colonial phrase, a “native-born” Australian. Still, these 
seven writers are more or less intimately associated with 
Australian life and society, and their works of fiction and some 
of their verse form an agreeable change from our exclusively 
‘‘ home-grown ” fiction and latter-day poetry. But it is singular 
that a Colonial writer in compiling such a work should not have 
devoted some attention tothe rising school of really native litera- 
ture which that strange journal, the Sydney Bulletin, has been 
foremost in fostering. Such writers as Mr. Louis Becke, the 
South Sea story-teller, and Mr. Paterson, the poet of “'The Man 
from Snowy River” (neither of whom are even mentioned), are in 
every essential more truly Australian than this little group of Anglo- 
Australian writers, who are now regarded in the Colonies as 
belonging to the past generation. Mr. Byrne is quite correct in 
attributing the popularity of A. L. Gordon in England to the 
article, “An Australian Poet,” which appeared in Temple Bar in 
1884. Previously in the Colonies themselves, during the poet’s 
sad lifetime, the sales had not covered the printer's bill. In the 
“ Introduction ” there is a strange blunder for a well informed local 
writer to fall into. The article entitled “ Colonial Literature and 
the Colonial Press,” which appeared in the Melbourne Review, and 
at the time fluttered the local critical dovecotes, although signed 
“ James Smith,” was not the work of Mr. Smith of the Melbourns 
Argus, but of Mr. Patchett Martin, the editor of the Review. 


On Snow-Shoes to the Barrend Grounds. By Caspar Whitney. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—We have here a narrative of a 
hunting excursion undertaken in search of wood-bison and musk- 
oxen, by a gentleman who had previously had some experience in 
big-game shooting in the Rocky Mountains. The wood-bison are 
now much reduced in numbers, and our author was unsuccessful 
in obtaining any, for though a herd was once sighted, the animals 
were scared away by the premature discharge of the gun of an 
Indian who accompanied the party, and who was too impatient to 
wait till they were within fair range. However, forty musk-oxen 
were shot in the course of the journey, for this animal is still 
fairly common over a considerable tract of country bordering on 
the Arctic Ocean. Mr. Whitney succeeded in pushing further 
north than any previous traveller by land has accomplished, and 
reached a point only fifty miles from the coast,.when he was 
compelled to return, because the Indians refused to accompany 
him any further. He had no white companion, as Mr. Heming, 
an artist who started on the journey with him, was disabled by a 
fall, and compelled to abandon the attempt. The total length of 
the journey from Edmonton, where the railway ceases, is esti- 
mated at 2,801 miles, of which nearly 2,000 were coveicd on snow- 
shoes, the rest being equally divided between canoe, batiue and 
walking, and sleigh and horses. The entire journey occupied rather 
more than five months,—from the end of December, 1894, to the 
middle of June, 1895. During the greater part of this literally Arctic 
expedition, undertaken as it was in mid-winter, the thermometer 
usually stood at 40 or 50 degrees below zero. Much interesting 
information is given concerning the character of the country, the 
history of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the customs, super- 
stitions, and traditions of the Indians. The book is written in 
an easy style, and is nicely got up, and most of the illustrations 
are from photographs taken by the author himself; some few 
however, are Mr. Heming’s. It will be read with interest both 
by sportsmen and by general readers. 


From Batumto Baghdad vii Tiflis, Tabriz, and Persian Kurdistan. 
By Walter B. Harris, F.R.G.S. (W. Blackwood and Sons. )—This is 
a lively sketch of the observations of a rather rapid journey 
through Transcaucasia and the districts to the south. ‘The route 
taken lay chiefly along the western frontier of Persia, where the 
author fell in with the Kurds, with whom he was very favourably 
impressed. He also speaks well of the civilising influence of 
Russian rule, but has nothing but contempt for the Turkis of 
North Persia, and looks forward to the time when Russia will ex- 
tend her dominion over the territories now misgoverned by Persia; 
for ne speaks of the Government (or rather want of government) 
of Persia and Turkey as the worst in the world. The author has 
had considerable experience in Morocco and other Mahommedan 
countries; and it is worthy of note that he speaks of the Sheiya 
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Mohammedans whom he met with in Persia as far more fanatical 
than the Sunnis. The illustrations are excellent, representing 
natives, landscapes, and architecture, and form perhaps the most 
attractive feature of the book. 

The Great Famine: a Retrospect of Fifty Years. By W. P. 
O’Brien. (Downey and Co.)—It is not for the reviewer to 
criticise Mr. O’Brien’s book. It is the outcome of careful study 
and exceptional opportunities of observation aided, it cannot be 
doubted, by a sober judgment. The Irish famine began, we may 
say, with the partial failure of the potato crop in 1845, followed 
in the next year by “an almost total destruction.” This meant 
a loss of nine millions of tons of food, valued at £11,300,000 
(£1 5s. per ton is a very moderate estimate of value). The 
effect was to reduce the cottiers and labourers to absolute 
destitution; the small farmers suffered severely, the large 
farmers, especially those who grew wheat, had some compensation 
in high prices for their losses. The first measure of actual relief 
was to import one hundred thousand pounds’ worth of Indian corn 
from America. In August 97,000 men were employed on public 
works. ‘The expenditure up to that time, August 15th, was 
£733,372, and £98,000 was given away by relief committees. In 
March, 1847, 734,000 persons were so employed, representing with 
their families three millions of persons. The total expenditure 
was £4,850,000. In the first half of 1847, 2,849,500 quarters of 
corn were imported into Ireland. The total expenditure in 
eighteen months was £7,673,701. And this does not include the 
large amount of private subscriptions. That there was a 
deplorable amount of waste cannot be doubted; but Mr. O’Brien 
is conspicuously just in his estimate of the policy pursued. 


In an Eton Playing-Field. By E. M. 8. Pilkington. (Edward 
Arnold.)—The “Eton Playing-Field” has nothing in common 
with that which Gray ard the Duke of Wellington apostrophised. 
It is located in the region of Hackney Wick, and those who use it 
are of a different type from the gilded youth which is to be seen 
on the streams and meadows of Eton, for the Lea at Hackney is 
very unlike the Thames at Eton. The Playing-Field is the region 
in which the Eton Mission is at work. This accountof its doings 
is very instructive and, at the same time, entertaining. Mr. 
Pilkington and his friends try to bring some pleasure of an honest, 
manly kind into the dull and squalid lives of East End workers, 
and succeed in bringing it, not without more serious profit to 
those among whom they work, and, it cannot be doubted, to them- 
selves also. We strongly commend this little chronicle to our 
readers. 

Doris and I. By John Stafford. (Chatto and Windus.)—This 
is a collection of short stories,—every third book we take up 
seems to belong to this class. They are much the same as other 
short stories; the style is somewhat grandiose. There is 
always a temptation to this kind of writing when matter runs 
short, and run short it must, seeing that the demand exceeds so 
largely all possible supply ——An Undeserving Woman, and other 
Stories. By F.C. Philips. (Downey and Co.)—These stories are 
of very various quality—a thing not to be wondered at—and of 
equally various tone, which is, perhaps, somewhat surprising 
Nothing could well be more disagreeable than “We are Soon 
Forgotten.” “Not so Bad After All,” on the other hand, leaves 
quite a pleasant taste after it. But in all the stories we can see 
the work of a practised pen. 

Six Months in Jerusalem. By the Rev. Charles Biggs. (Mow- 
bray.)—Mr. Biggs, who was chaplain for six months to Bishop 
Blyth, writes in a very thoughtful way about matters social, 
ecclesiastical, and religious in Jerusalem. He pleads for a liberal 
view of Eastern Christianity, and also of Mahommedanism, and 
deprecates the common hasty practice of judging the conduct and 
thought of populations so remote from us by European standards. 
There are also interesting descriptions of scenes in Jerusalem and 
elsewhere,—e.g., the Lake of Galilee, the Dead Sea. On occasion, 
too, as in the case of Bethlehem, he gives the reader some 
valuable illustrations of Scripture. Altogether the book is one to 
be read with profit, especially by any one who has it in his mind 
to visit the Holy Land. One sentence we will quote, without 
giving any opinion as to its truth,—“I am sure if they [the 
Mahommedans] are to be won to Christianity, it must be by a 
presentation of it which insists on regular asceticism.” 


The East Anglia Rising in 1381. By Edgar Powell. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—The Statute of Labourers, by which Parlia 
ment vainly attempted to keep down the price of labour, largely 
increased as it was by the mortality of the Black Death, and the 
subsequent imposition of a poll-tax, were the moving causes of 
the rising of 1881. So much is familiar to all readers of history, 
but the details of the movement when closely examined reveal 
much that would not seem primé facie probable. For instance, it 
was a labour movement, but it was joined by not a few persons of 


———__ 
the sympathy of the King, who may have been as weary of the 
predominance of John of Gaunt as the Kingdom in genera) car 
tainly was. Appendix I., giving the lists of persons Assessed {, 
the poll-tax under the various headings of agricolz, art 
servicutes, &c., is full of interest. In the second appendix iss 
list of the forfeited possessions of a certain Thomas Sampson jp 
the county of Suffolk, proving clearly enough that it wag not 
poverty which drove him into rebellion. He had three farms tj, 
stock on which were valued at £10 16s., £39 16s. 64, ang 
£15 Os. 2d. respectively. He had also the eighth part « cujusdan 
navis vocati Waynpayr de Herewich,” valued at £2 135, 4 
Translated into modern money this would mean a well-to.4, 
farmer of the smaller class. He had nearly two hundred acres 
under corn. A cow is valued at 5s. on one farm, on another 
fifteen cows and a bull at £4; a capon at 2d. 


Torriba. By John Cameron Grant. (Constable and Co.)—Her, 
is a new version of “Paul and Virginia,” with not a littl 
difference, and the difference not in the way of improvemen, 
In fact, to speak plainly, there is absurd sentimentality succeeded 
by hideous realism. Even in these days one does not often com, 
across a book so revolting to true taste as Torriba. 


The Promised Land. By Henrik Pontoppidan. Translateq by 
Mrs. Edgar Lucas. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—This is the sequel of , 
novel noticed in these columns a few months ago. Emmanuel,, 
Danish pastor, makes a sensation in his world, great out of gl] 
proportion to its cause, as it would seem to us, by marrying the 
daughter of a peasant. In this sequel he repents, and the couple 
separate, with the best of motives, as far at least as the wife is 
concerned. This is only one indication out of many that 
Scandinavian literature affords of a lax feeling about marriage, 
The story is so complicated by the intricacies of Danish politics 
that it is difficult to appreciate it properly. We should hare 
thought the ending of the first fairly satisfactory, but it scems 
not to have estimated rightly the width of the gulf between 
classes. 

Answer of the Great Church of Constantinople to the Papal Ey. 
cyclical on Union. The original Greek, with English translation, 
edited by the very Rev. Archimandrite Eustathius Metallinos— 
This document, signed by the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and twelve other prelates, is, as may be supposed, full of 
interest. The gist of the whole is that the Orthodox Church is, 
as always, “ready to accept any proposal of union, if only the 
Bishop of Rome would shake off once for all the whole series of 
the many and divers anti-evangelical novelties (davmevayyedAinay 
vewrepiouwv) that have been privily brought into his Church,” 
These “novelties” include the “ Filioque,” sprinkling instead of 
immersion in baptism, unleavened bread, Communion in one kind, 
the doctrine of purgatorial fire, the doctrine of Supererogation, the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin, the primacy of the Roman 
See, and, of course, the Papal Infallibility. This is part of what 
the Patriarch and his Suffragans say on this last point. After 
citing Peter’s denial of Christ (surely this was expressly forgiven) 
and Paul’s repeated rebuke, the prelates go on, “The Pope 
Liberius, in the fourth century, subscribed an Arian confession; 
and likewise Zosimus, in the fifth century, approved an heretical 
confession, denying original sin. Vigilius, in the sixth century, 
was condemned for wrong opinion by the fifth Council; and 
Honorius, having fallen into the Monothelite heresy, was con- 
demned in the seventh century by the sixth @cumenical Council 
as a heretic.” 

The Testimony of the Four Gospels Concerning Jesus Christ By 
the Rev. Charles Voysey, B.A. (Williams and Norgate.)—This 
book would be of no importance but for the recent action of some 
leading members of the Unitarian body in regard to the author. 
Sensible people have long since taken Mr. Voysey’s measure, and 
know that he has noclaims to be listened to either as an inde- 
pendent thinker or as one who presents the thoughts of others. 
But it is strange indeed that a writer who expresses himself as 
Mr. Voysey does in this volume about the teaching of Christ—we 
will not pain our readers with quotations—should be recognised 
as a member of the Unitarian body. We have heard of a protest. 
Surely this should be given with all possible emphasis. 


The Finding of Lot's Wife. By Alfred Clark. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—There is at least a full proportion of adventure 
and romance in this volume. The characters present familiar 
types. We have the stolid, solid Englishman and his mercurial 
complement, the villain—this character is put into commission, 
and the commissioners are numerous—two heroines, one happy, 
one unhappy, and so forth. These all play their parts sufficiently 
well, and the result is a brisk tale which the higher criticism 
would easily demolish, but which average readers will receive 
with general satisfaction. 


Moko, or Maori Tattoing. By Major-General Robley. (Chapman 





good birth. And there is at least a possibility that it possessed 


and Hall )—General Robley deserves the thanks of students of 
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that very wide science, anthropology, and, indeed, of the public 
in general, for the composition and publication of this elaborate 
monograph. “Moko” is a vanishing art, and it is well that some 
rmanent record of it should be put together by some one who 
has studied its very curious developments. 

The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus. Translated into English 
by Albert William Quill, M.A. Vol. II. (Longmans and Co.)— 
Mr. Quill completes in this volume his translation of the History. 
He tells us in his preface that he has “devoted a far greater 
amount of time and laborious study ” to the concluding portion of 
his work. These extra pains have not been wasted. The level of 
the translation has been sensibly raised. The notes are full of 
matter, and there are instructive essays on the “Style,” the 
« Political Lessons,” and the “Interpretation of ‘acitus.”” In 
iv, 12 “civitas nequaquam maesta audiebat” means more than 
«heard without the slightest degree.” It implies positive relief, 
though the historian shrinks from saying it expressly. Mr. Quill 
sees this plainly, as his note shows, but does not express it. To 
say that Civilis “ possessed a natural astuteness far above the 
average level of a foreigner” is almost grotesque. “ Foreigner” 
does not represent barbarus to an English ear. “ Uncivilised”’ 
would be better. “ Facial disfigurement” is clumsy. “New sets 
of pockets” is quaint, to say the least, for novos sinus, when 
Civilis is complaining that the change of officials implied fresh 
plundering; so is ‘the evidence which gradually burst its way 
into the light.” If we must express erumpentibus “force” 
would be better than “burst.” Why “inkling” for suspicio 
(xix.), or “erected into a regular township” for in modum 
municipit exstructa? “Township” is a technical word for a 
territorial division,—the Irish equivalent for the English parish- 
A “strange blend of civil and foreign war” for mizta belli civilis 
externique facie ludicrously suggests a blend of whiskey. The fact 
is that Mr. Quill has but an indifferent command of his own lan- 
guage, though he has taken much pains and achieved no little 
success in ascertaining the meaning of his original. We may give 
as a specimen of his work a continuous passage from v. 5:—“ The 
Egyptians worship many animals and images of hybrid shapes, 
the Jews conceive a purely abstract ideal of one sole Divinity; 
they regard as profane those who mould from mortal stuff the 
statues of the gods in human shape, and they believe that their 
Supreme and Eternal Being is as inimitable as it is immortal. 
Accordingly they set up no images in their cities, still less so in 
their temples ; no such flattery as this do they bestow upon Kings, 
no such honour do they confer upon the Caesars. But, inasmuch 
as their priests were wont to sing to the accompaniment of the 
flute and of cymbals, and to wear wreaths of ivy, and as a golden 
vine was found in the Temple, some have formed the opinion that 
Father Bacchus, the conqueror of the East, is worshipped by them, 
a theory that jars with their institutions; for Bacchus founded a 
gay and joyous ritual, whereas the ceremonial of the Jews is dull 
and squalid.” 


The Vigil. By Charles Montague. (Constable and Co.)—A 
Zulu of good birth, who has accompanied a hunter on a big-game 
expedition, is persuaded (0 tell his history by the camp fire while 
the camp is on the qui vive lest lions should stampede the cattle. 
Such is the idea of the story, which is handled with real art by 
Charles Montague. Umkonto, who tells the story, is a promising 
young warrior under King Cetywayo, but the girl of his choice is 
loved by richer men than himself; hence, as neither she nor he 
will give way, the ruin of Umkonto’s family and his flight to 
British protection. There are some dramatic scenes in The Vigil, 
and the characters are lifelike. The hero himself and his friend 
Langa interest us, and the German missionary, with his fine sense 
of duty, is a minor character of great value. The Vigil is a good 
story, well written, and we may recommend it to all readers. 


We may briefly mention the appearance of a second edition of 
Dolomite Strongholds, by the Rev. J. Sanger Davies (George Bell 
and Sons). We commended the volume on its first appearance. 
It is a description of some interesting climbs, among which is the 
ascent of the Kleine Zinne. This mountain, to judge from the 
pictures, seems about as difficult to ascend as the outside of a 
house would be without a ladder, with an occasional turn, by 
way of variety, at the well-staircase inside. 


A Man in the Fjords. By Andrew Deir. (Digby, Long, and Co.) 
—Some cf Mr. Deir’s humour is very poor stuff indeed, and though 
the latter part of the book is readable, it is only just readable, 
and readers who begin the book will scarcely feel encouraged to 
persevere. Such nonsense is permissible in the columns of a half- 
penny comic newspaper, but becomes hopelessly feeble when 
printed between boards. There is very little about the Fjords 
but the buffoonery that the travellers indulge in on their excur- 
sions and at the various hotels. 


Early Reminiscences. By Sir D. Lysons. (J. Murray.)—If we 
cut out the chapters pertaining to Sir Daniel’s childhood and 


youth, his reminiscences of Canadian life and Papineau’s rising 
are really interesting, for they refer to a period which can be 
recollected by only a few. He seems to have enjoyed his term of 
service in Canada with hunting, sleighing, and all sorts of ex- 
peditions, and the narrative of it is brightly told, with some good 
stories and a fair smattering of his own personality to enable us 
to realise how well Sir Daniel got on with himself and everybody 
else. Some West Indian experiences and his return to England 
bring the author’s career to within a year or two of his “ Crimean 
Letters,” which were published lately. If we omit the first 
quarter of the volume, these “ Early Reminiscences ” of General 
Lysons are decidedly worth reading. 

The Oracle of Baal. By John Provand Webster. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—This is a story of the marvellous kind, of the “She” 
type of tale, to describe by a well-known example. There are 
those to whom this literature appeals very strongly, and, indeed, 
it has merits, and does not require any great qualifications for its 
production. It is enough to have a faculty of invention and to 
write plain English. These gifts Mr. Webster appears to possess. 


A Diary of the Home-rule Parliament, 1892-1895. By Henry W. 
Lucy. (Cassell and Co)—This is a very lively and graphic 
account of the three Sessions of the Parliament which restored 
Mr. Gladstone to power in 1892, and sent him, or rather his 
successors, into Opposition, by the famous majority of seven, on 
June 28th, 1895. Mr. Lucy rightly calls his work a “ diary.” He 
transfers to his pages the emotions, beliefs, and hopes of the 
hour. The last paragraph runs thus :—“ As through their troubled 
existence the foes of the Liberal Ministry have been those of their 
own household, so in the hour of death their best friend has been 
the enemy.” Possibly; but an enemy that defeated them, and 
changed their numbers from a majority of 28 toa minority of 152, 
did not do them much service after all. 


Out of Bounds. By A. Garry. (Hutchinson and Co.)—Stephen 
Ayres the younger, a decorous and prosperous young man, grows 
weary of the set conventionalities of the respectable life which he 
leads, and, so to speak, “kicks over the traces.” This does not 
mean any trespassing into really forbidden regions. Stephen 
never ceases to respect himself, but he makes acquaintances and 
enjoys amusement which his family and friends do not by any 
means approve of. Of course there is a love affair in the story, 
which, though necessarily slight, is clever and pleasant. 


The Unconscious Humourist, and other Essays. By E. H. Lacon 
Watson. (Elkin Mathews.)—Mr. Watson begins by telling us 
what he thinks about the essay, criticises various essayists, John- 
son and others. Then he proceeds to give us some examples. It 
strikes us that he is somewhat commonpiace, that he wants light- 
ness of touch, that a little more humour would be an advantage. 
But then he is not funny, and that is a great point. He shows 
good sense and good feeling. The indescribable charm of the 
really great essayist is not here, but there are solid qualities 
which together make a good claim for a place in Class 2. 


The Monastery of Petschenga. By J. A. Friis. (Elliot Stock.)— 
Petschenga Monastery was, while it stood, the most northerly 
one on the globe, standing as it did on the seventieth parallel 
of North Latitude, and on the actual shore of the Arctic Ocean 
(our map does not give 70° N.L. as touching any part of Russian 
Lapland). It was destroyed in 1589, just in time—here, we sup- 
pose, the “ legendary ” comes in—to save Ambrose from taking the 
irrevocable vows and so to enable him to marry his Anita. This 
is an interesting little volume apart from the romance which is 
mixed up with it. 

Tatzs.—James; or, Virtue Rewarded. By the Author of 
“Muggleton College.” (Constable and Co.)—The hero is, as 
may be guessed from the title, a humbug and a hypocrite, who 
does not meet with his deserts. The other personages in the 
story are, for the most part, odious in their different ways. 
The whole leaves a disagreeable taste, but it is cleverly com- 
pounded. The satire is not unfrequently keen, but one does not 
like books in which there is nobody to like.——A Gentleman of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Zero. (Digby and Long.)—This 
story, and that which accompanies it, “Anachronism,” are 
well-intentioned stories, written with a certain amount of skill, 
but giving the impression of sentimentality. “Zero” has an 
idea of the effect to be aimed at, but must use more simplicity 
in attaining it.——Riddles Read. By Dick Donovan. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—A volume of detective-stories written by an author 
who has attained a well-deserved reputation for doing these 
things well. Crimes are not by any means always detected. 
Even murder will not always “out,” whatever the proverb may 
say. But undetected crimes are not, we are inclined to think, 
a fit subject for art. It is the province of art to finish what 


Nature leaves incomplete.——Sketches and Stories, Grave and Gay. 
By Montgomery Carmichael. (Constable and Co.)—These stories, 
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Catholic Noble Family,” is the most interesting. It has the look 
of being drawn from life, not indeed from individuals, but from 
types. Among the others, “ L’Amico Beppino” (a little episode 
of Tuscan manners) will, perhaps, be the most generally liked. 
All are good in their several ways.——Paddy’s Woman, and other 
Stories. By Humphrey James. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. James 
writes in the manner of his American namesake. He does not 
take much count of incident; study of character, worked out in 
dialogue, is his method. The dialogue is certainly clever, but we 
are bound to say that we did not find it very interesting.——The 
King’s Revenge, by Claude Bray (Bentley and Son), is a historical 
tale of the old-fashioned sort. The scene is laid at a time 
which has not commended itself to romance-writers, and for 
good reason, the reign of Edward II. Piers Gaveston is 
introduced, and is made an attractive figure; King Edward 
himself is represented with no little skill, a creature of 
impulse, steadily deteriorating, as such creatures must, under the 
demoralising influences of power. The hero is a fine spirited lad, 
who begins by killing his man when he is only just in his teens, 
and goes on according to this beginning. The style is not 
altogether to be praised. Such a story may be told equally well 
in archaic and in modern English; but to mix the archaic and 
the modern is a mistake.——The Second Opportunity of Mr. 
Staplehurst. By W. Pett-Ridge. (Hutchinson.)—Mr. Staple- 
hurst thinks that he should like to live his life again, have “a 
second opportunity.” The reader will be entertained to see what 
use he makes of it. This is an amusing book of the satirical 
kind, with a good plot cleverly worked out.——As the Shadow of 
a Great Rock. By Maria English. (Digby and Long.)—This is 
a wholesome and instructive story; it is excellently intended, 
but is not sufficiently attractive in style to win the favour of 
readers whose inclination is for literary food of a less salutary 
kind. They will probably call it “goody.” To be good without 
being “ goody ” is a difficult thing. Worse than a Crime. By 
Mrs. George Martyn. (Same publishers.)\—There is some good 
character-drawing in this tale. Lucy, the least attractive per- 
sonage of all who figure in it, is perhaps the most skilfully por- 
trayed. This does not tend to make it attractive; still the ability 
shown in the construction of the story is undoubted, and the 
whole may be pronounced a success. ‘We have received the 
third edition of The Maiden’s Progress; or, The Adventures of a 
Girl, by Violet Hunt (Chapman and Hall). 











CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOK 


A NEW “TIMES NOVEL.” 
Mrs. B. M. CROKER’S New Novel, BEYOND 
PALE: an Irish Romance, is now reaj, 
at all Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, buckram, 63, 


Mr. G. A. HENTY’S New Novel, THE QUEEN: 
CU P, is now ready in 3 vols, at every Cireulatiny 
Library. 

““Mr, George Henty’s new story, ‘The Queen’s Oup,’ may be idiomati 
described as ‘taking the cake’ in respect to the variety and sensational charagtg, 
of the adventures recorded in its pages.””—Daily Telegraph. 

‘A healthy and vigorous story of adventure, full of fighting and cruising, with 
a good dash of love-making thrown in, is a gift which one can always req| 
upon from Mr. G. A. Henty. ‘The Queen’s Cup’ thoroughly fulfils the deserj 
tion. Oaptain Mallett is a frank and brave and manly fellow; Bertha Green, 
is all that one expects in a heroine in the matter of pluck and good looks, ang 
has more sense than the most.’’—Scotsman. 


FRANK BARRETI’S New Novel, A MISSING 
WITNESS, will be ready on February 4th, 
with 8 Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 


GEORGE R. SIMS’S Novel, ROGUES AND 
VAGABONDS, will be ready in a Ney 
__ Edition on February 4th. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


WILLIAM WESTALL’S New Novel, WITH THE 
RED EAGLE: a Romance of the 
Tyrol, is now ready at all Booksellers’. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


“A plain story of fighting and adventure, vigorously and effectively told in 
terse and manly English. The historical and the purely romantic interest are 
very judiciously mingled, and grow as the narrative proceeds. One seldom comes 
upon a more successful or satisfactory essay in the department of historical 
romance.”—Scotsman 


Mrs. HUNGERFORD’S New Volume of Stories, AN 


ANXIOUS MOMENT, is now ready at all 
Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CYNTHIA: a Daughter of the Philistines, By 


Lronarp Merrick, Author of “ This Stage of Fdols.” 2 vols. At all Circn- 

lating Libraries. 
“Good conscience is not Mr. Merrick’s only qualification for his art; he has 
all sorts of others—observation, knowledge of life, humour, a turn for neat 
hrasing, an eye for the essential, and a clear recognition of development asa 
actor in human character. All these, and some others, he has brought to bear 
upon the writing of ‘Cynthia,’ with the not unnatural result that one sits 
through the story with very genuine pleasure, and rises from the reading of it 
with indubitable refreshment...... Mr. Merrick’s real triumph is his portrayal of 
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MR. JAMES BOWDEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


MR. WEDMORE’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 3s. 6d. 


ORGEAS AND MIRADOU. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
Author of ‘ Renunciations,” “‘ English Episodes,” &c. 


“The beantiful story of ‘Orgeas and Miradou’ is specially typical of Mr, 
Wedmore’s power of expressing and translating the poignancy of human emotion 
into terms of colour. Charged with depth of feeling, and vivid in its extreme 
reticence and discrimivation of touch.’—THE ATBEN. , 

“Of the always charming passages, there is one that haunts the imagination 
with persistence—it is the picture of Nancy at home.” 

—THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

““They have a literary distinction too seldom sought for and very rarely 
attained in work of this kind outside France. It comes of the delicacy of touch 
with which the tales express or suggest the subtler motions of the spirit—those 
that escape an ordinary observation, and baffle an ordinary command of words.”’ 


_—-THE SCOTSMAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“WHEN HEARTS ARE YOUNG.” 
By DEAS CROMARTY, 
With Eight Illustrations by William Morgan. 


Mrs. KATHARINE TYNAN-HINKSON says :— 

‘This fresh and fragrant book...... Deas Cromarty has all the qualities for her 
work—sympathy, observation, humour, and withal an exquisite sense of beauty. 
cine And how the characters stand out, and stand apart—all are most faithful, 
delicate, and finished pieces of character drawing...... It is all deliciously sweet 
and wholesome...... This would be a book for town dwellers ; it brings the country 
with it so naturally and inevitably.” 


NOW IN THE PRESS. 
THE FIFTIETH THOUSAND OF 


THE CHILD, THE WISE MAN, 
By COULSON KERNAHAN. 
Price 1s., or handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 
(Post-free for published price.) 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW says:—‘ There is a touch of genius 
about this brilliant and original booklet.” 
THE BOOKMAN says:—‘‘ Work which deserves to live. 
read these paves without emotion.” 
E QUEEN says:—‘' A work of genius, Arrests every reader, and can 
never be forgotten.’ 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says:—‘ One of the 
most interesting books of the year.” 


No one can 





London : 


MRS. TREGASKISS: 


the develoy t of Oynthia. This is an exceptionally fine and artistic piece of 
work,”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN COIGNET, 


Soldier of the Empire, 1776-1850, Edited from the Original M3, by 
Lorfépan Larcuey, and Translated by Mrs. M, Carry. With 100 Illustra. 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘This is a long book, but every page of it is worth reading...... His account of 
the retreat from Moscow has the vivid realism and primal freshness which were 
to be looked for in the narrative of one who had taken part in it ; and we get, in 
passing, many glimpses of the great Napoleon as he appeared to the eye of one 
of bis ioyal and admiring followers. Although merely the literal record of a 
_— soldier’s experiences, the book is as fascinating as a romance,”—Daily 
at, 


MY FIRST BOOK. By Sir Watrer Bzsanr, 


James Paryn, W. OLark RvsseLt, GRaNT ALLEN, Hat Carne, George 
R. Sims, Rupyarp Kipiina, A. Conan Doyixe, M. E Brappon, F W, 
Rosinson, H, Riper Haaearp, R. M. Batiantyne, I. ZANGWILL, MoRLEY 
Rozerts, D, OnrisTie Murray, Mariz Oorevu, J. K. JEROME, JOHN 
Stranck WINTER, Bret Harrr, “Q,” Rosert BucHanan, and R, L, 
STEvENsON. With 185 Illustrations. A New Edition. Small demy 8yo, 
art linen, 3s, 6d. 
“ Tt was a stroke of genius on Mr. Jerome’s part to suggest such a topic as 
* My First Book.’ This inspiration may one day come to be regarded as his great 
service to literature...... It is indeed a remarkable—nay, a unique—portrait 
gallery that Mr. Jerome has brought together. ‘ Autobibliography,’ Mr. Zang- 
will pleasantly calls his article; but it and the rest are much more than that. 
They are really ‘ autoportraiture.’ More entertaining utterances than most of 
these twenty-two papers it would be hard to conceive; but they are more than 


entertaining—they are valuable.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 
THE CRUSADE OF THE ‘EXCELSIOR.’ 


By Bret Harte. With a Frontispiece by J. Bernard Partridge. A New 
Edition. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 


MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. 


With 197 Illustrations by E, W. Kemble. A New Edition. Crown 8vo 


cloth, 33, 6d. 
a Novel of Anglo- 


By Mrs, OamppeLt Prarp. With 8 Illustrations by 
A New Edition. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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MONA’S CHOICE. By Mrs. ALExanpER, 


Author of “A Life Interest,” &c, A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 
Contents FoR FEBRUARY. 

An UndvupiciaL SEPaRaTION: a Complete Story. By Katherine Silvester. 
Tue EMPEROR OF ANNAM AND HIS OaPiTaL, By Edward H. Parker. 
On JOURNALISTIC KESPONSIBILITY. By Neil Wynn Williams, 
LueH. By Lily Wolffsobn. 
An Eya@uisH Matcu Factory. By James Force 
WoMEN a8 Boox-Lovers. By Rev. P. H. Ditchtield, M.A. 
Freprxick Lewis or Hanover. By Al:son Buckler. 
Pickwicktana, By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 
Tuer WinGLESS SEAGULL. By Ida Postgate. 
“‘MISERERE” OarviINGs, By Sylvanus Urban. 
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The Temple Classics. 
Under the General Editorship of ISRAEL GOLLANOZ. 


, containing the Masterpieces of English Literature in Prose 
A series quae Books acknowledged as Universal Olassics, Pott 8vo, with 
and pote Photogravure Frontispiece, limp cloth, 1s, 6d. net; limp lamb- 


an Etcbed 2s, net. 
skin leathers 2°. NEW VOLUMES. 
BACON’S ESSAYS. 
MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHUR.—Vol. I. 


VOLUMES ISSUED. 


DSWORTH’S PRELUDE. 
WNTHEY'S LIFE OF NELSON. 
SWIFT'S GULLIVER. 
BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI and URN BURIAL. 
LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA, 2 vols. 


To be issued at the rate of Two Volumes per Month, 
TIMES.—" All lovers of books will give a cordial welcome to the charming 
little series of ‘ Temple Classics. . endig 
ATHEN HUM.—" This delightful little edition. i 
4ACADEMY.—" ‘ The Temp!e Classics’ are quite charming.” 
GUARDIAN.—“ We wish the series all possible success,” 


The Temple Dramatists. 


A Series of the Best Tragedies and Comedies of the English Dramatists. 
Edited by well-known and competent scholars, and produced in a similar size and 
style to that of the Temple Shakespeare, One Play is published per Month. 
Limp olive cloth, 1s. net ; olive paste grain roan, ls, 6d, net per volume. 


THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 


WEBSTER’S DUCHESS OF MALFI. Edited by Pro- 


fessor 0. VauGHAN, University Oolleze, Cardiff. 


MARLOWE’S EDWARD II. Edited by A. Witson 


Verity, Trinity College, Cambridge. 


JONSON’S EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR. Edited 


by Professor W. MacnEILE Drxon, Litt.D., Mason College, Birmingham. 


ARDEN OF FAVERSHAM. Edited by the Rev. 
RonaLp Baynk, University College, Oxford. 
ST. JAMES’S BUDGET.—“The new edition should be welcome to all in- 
terested in the older dramatists.” 
BLACK AND WHITE.—“ To give the dramatists at all in these latter days 
as much, but to give them in this delightful guise is a treat every lover of letters 
at least will appreciate.” 


FIVE SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 
QUO VADIS. 


A Narrative of Rome in the Time of Nero. By Henryk SIENKIEWICZ. 
Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH CURTIN. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This is emphatically a great book. We do not 
merely read, we live through the scenes which are conjured up before us,” 


THE WHEELS OF CHANCE. 
A Cycling Romance. 
By H. G. WELLS. 
With about 40 Illustrations by J. Ayton Symington. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 
SPECTATOR.—* This brilliant and entertaining book.” 
NEW SATURDAY.—* Vigorous, racy, and altogether delightful.” 
DAILY NEWS,—* Has charm, cleverness, and insight.” 
ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* A surprising, a really remarkable success.” 
DAILY MAIL.—* Full of brilliantly clever humour,” 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Now ready, THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ A book of mark, and a book to be read,”’ 


THE WONDERFUL VISIT. 


By H. G. WELLS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ Rarely, amidst all the floods of conventional fiction- 
Sp nning and latter-day psychological analysis, dos one come across such a pure 
jet of romant'c fancy as that with which Mr, Wells refreshes our spirits.” 


JOAN SEATON. 


By Mary Beaumont, Author of “A Ringby Lass.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 
Rg TELEGRAPH says:—“It is a noble and moving story. When once 
the spell of the book is on the reader it becomes impossible to lay it down.” 
ig BISTIAN WORLD says ;—‘ Is one of the books which, in these days of 
disintegration and decay, give one hope for England, and hope for English letters.” 


, MANCHESTER COURIER says :—“ This is one of the most beautiful idylls we 
lave ever read,” 


MISTRESS SPITFIRE. 


A Story of the Civil War. By J. S, FLeTcuEr, Author of “ When Charles the 
First was King.” Crown 8yo, 4s, 6d. net. 


an A - LL .GAZETTE.—* The conception of the Roundhead by conviction, 
knight! naar instincts assert themselves when the honse of his fathers, his 
and fi be @ uncle, and fiery young Royalist cousin are threatened, is original 
la a carried out, and a ‘rattling good story’ will be the verdict of anyone 
on & down, as no one will do till the very last page is read, the doings of Richard 
and want Pretty Mistress Spitfire, whose contribution to his MSS. is brilliantly 
novela uauly effective......Mr. Fletcher will go far as a writer of historical 
, SCOTSMAN.—* We follow the developments ith breathles 

interest......1t holds its fascination to the last =e wae eames ” 





of SPECIAL PROSPECTUS of both the DRAMATISTS and 
LASSICS, and the NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, will be sent 
to any address on receipt of a postcard. 





GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS 


NEXT WEEK 


THE LITERARY _ 
YEAR-BOOK, 1897 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO 


AN EXHAUSTIVE BOOK OF REFERENCE FOR ALL 
WRITERS AND READERS OF BOOKS. 





Contains, amongst other Matters: 


“1896”: a Critical résumé of its Literature. 

The British Museum, Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris), and 
Kénigliche Bibliothek (Berlin): practical Information 
in connection with the Reading Rooms. 

All the Libraries in the Kingdom. 

The Chief Literary and Scientific Clubs, and Learned 
Societies and Institutions in the Kingdom. 

Copyright. Review Copies. 

The Revival of Printing. The Future of Books. 

A New and Complete Calendar for Literature. 

The Year’s Obituary, with Portraits. 

Directories of Authors, Publishers, and Booksellers. 

Portraits and Biographical Sketches of a number of 
Distinguished Authors. 

Articles on various Literary Matters, &c., &c. 


About 300 pages, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


It is hoped that this volume, which deals with every matter 
of practical interest to the literary world, 
will supply a long-felt want. 


SPENSER’S 
“FAERIE QUEENE” 


With 98 Full-page Designs, besides 183 Headings 
and Tailpieces by Walter Crane, and other Illustrations. 


A Limited Edition, on Arnold’s Hand-made Paper, large 
post 4to, in 19 Parts, 10s. 6d. net each. 


The Text (which has been collated from Four Editions, including 
that of 1590), is Edited by THOMAS J. WISE. 


Books I. to V., cloth, £1 14s. each net. Book VI. (containing 
Part XIX.), cloth, £2 4s. 6d. 


PART XIX., completing the work, will contain the Editor’s Notes, 
with 7 Full-page Designs, 2 Canto Headings, and 1 Tailpiece, 
by Walter Crane; also Facsimiles of the Title-Pages and 
other Designs from the Editions of 1590, 1596, 1609, and 1611. 
[Early in February. 


BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE, 1834 


TO 1870: Together with Recollections of Places, People, and Conversations 
extracted chiefly from Letters and Journals. With 18 Portraits in Photo- 
gravure and 144 Woodcuts. In 3 vols. crowa 8vo, cloth, £1 11s, 6d. 
**Much beside human character and incident in these well-packed and well- 
illustrated volumes,.”—Athenzwm, 
“*The Story of My Life’...... is emphatically interesting..,...one reads on with 
ever increasing wouder and amusement.’’—New Saturday. 
**It is the story of a man who has seen much and suffered much.” 
— St. James’s Budget. 
**One may safely predict that Mr. Hare’s ‘Story of My Life’ will be the most 
popular book of the winter season.” —Guardian. 


THE RIVIERAS. Uniform with 


“ Florence” and ‘‘ Venice.” lllnstrated with 67 Woodcuts from Drawings by 
the Author. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, limp, 3s, 


OLD FRENCH ROMANCES. Done 


= English by Wit11am Morris. With an Introduction by Josrru 
ACOBS, 


RECORDS AND RECORD SEARCH- 











ING. A Guide to the Genealogist and Topographer. By Wattser Rre, 
Second Edition, considerably Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 256 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
NEW CHEAP EDITION (NOW COMPLETED) 


FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the 


Labourers and Workmen of Great Britain. With all the I)lustrations. 
is rv, each with an Index, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, net; roan gilt, 
s. 6d, net. 





ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., and 67 ST, JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 


London: RUSKIN HOUSE: 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
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DOMESDAY-BOOK AND BEYOND, Three Essays in the Early History of Englay 


By F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of I incoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, choral 8r0, lj 
early Teady, , 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW BEFORE THE TIME OF EDWARD I. Byg, 


FREDERICK POLLOOK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, of Linccln’s Inn, Barrist cr-at-Lay ni 
F. W. MAITUAND, LL.D. 2 vols. royal 8vo0, 40s. ; 
SPECTATOR.—“ It is, perhaps, not too much to say that no more important contribution than this has been made to legal literature in this contur 
whole, we have nothing but gratitude to express for a oh which goes far to redeem that neglect of its history which has too long been the scandal of English itis N 


THE LIFE AND MIRACLES OF ST. WILLIAM OF NORWICH. By Thoma; y nar 
























MONMOUTH. Now first Edited from the Unique Manuscript, with an Introduction, Translation, and Notes, by AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D,, Honory, Toric 
— wen and M, R. JAMES, Litt.D., Fellow and Senior Dean of King’s College, Oambridge. Royal 8vo, buckram, with Map and 5 Collotyy es 
8A Cot 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, Astronomer Royal from 19% mt 
to 1881. Edited by WILFRID AIRY, B,A., M.I.0.E. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s, Th 
NEW VOLUME OF JEBB’S SOPHOCLES. ¥ 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—“ The greatest English work, in this generation, of Greek scholarship.” i ab 
SOPHOCLES.—AJAX. Part VII. of the PLAYS and FRAGMENTS, with Critic) be 

Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose. By R. 0. JEBB, Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek, and Fellow of Trinity College, in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, Mi 
i} LT 
| SOPHOCLES.—Part VIII., The FRAGMENTS. ma 
- = Ei 
SOPHOCLES.—The TEXT of the SEVEN PLAYS. Edited by R. C. Jebb, Litt.D., MP . 
| Crown 8y0. [Proper Por 
7. SOPHOCLES.—Translated into English by R. C. Jebb, Litt.D., M.P. Crown 8vo, a 
i/ [ Preparing, re 


SACRAMENTARIUM LEONIANUM. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 3 Photo a 
, 


og by Rev. CHARLES LETT FELTOE, B.D., Rector of Fornham All faints’ and Westley, and late Fellow of Olare College, Cambridge. Demy $y, 
. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES IN GREEK, according to the Text of Codex Alexandriny 


Edited by A. E. BROOKE, M.A., Fellow and Dean of King’s College, and N. McLEAN, M.A., Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Christ’s College. Crown gn, 
29, 6d. (Uniform with the Manual Edition of the Septuagint). 





NEARLY READY.—-THREE NEW WORKS ON EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


CHAPTERS ON THE AIMS AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. Edited by Frederic 


SPENOER, M.A., Phil.Doc., Professor of the French Language and Literature in the University College of North Wales, formerly Chief Master on th: 
Modern Side in the Leys School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 


VITTORINO DA FELTRE, AND OTHER HUMANIST EDUCATORS: Essays and Version, 


An Introduction to the History of Classical Education. By W. H. WOODWARD, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford; Lecturer on Education at University 
College, Victoria University ; and Principal of University Training College, Liverpool. 


THOMAS ARNOLD. His Life at Rugby and Contributions to Education. Edited by 


J. J, FINDLAY, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; Principal of the College of Preceptors’ Training College. 





CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—General Editor—A. E, SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Ohrist’s College. 


A MANUAL AND DICTIONARY OF THE FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS. }y 


z ° >. “= M.A., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, sometime Frank Smart Student, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 810, 
VOl8., le 


| THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS.—New Volume. 


COMPLETING THE EDITION OF ‘“‘ PARADISE LOST.” 
ATHEN4UM,.—“ Mr. Verity is an admirable editor of Milton.” ” 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—“ We do not hesitate to say that Mr. Verity has produced the standard school or atudent’s edition of *‘ Paradise Lost. 


PARADISE LOST. Books IX. and X. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and 


Indexes. By A, W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College. 2s, 
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THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE TEMPEST. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary & Index. By A. W. Verity, M.A. 1/6. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Verity is an almost ideal editor of school texts,” 
EDUCATIONAL KiVIEW.—* Probably the most complete school edition of ‘The Tempest’ that has ever been issued.” 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT.—“ It would seem that the ideal school edition of Shakespeare has at last been developed.” 





| THE PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 


SUBJECTS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1897. 
ABOUT, LE ROI DES MONTAGNES. Edited by A. R.| XENOPHON, ANABASIS. Book II. Edited, with 


Rores, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2s, Notes and Vocabulary, by G. M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow and Tator 0 


MOLIERE, L’AVARE. Edited by E. G. W. Braunholtz, | (ven n ene te ibi 
) as King’s College, Cambridge, sonra Lecturer in French. 2s. 6d. " CORNELIUS NEPOS: Lives of Lysander, Alcibiades 
@ : i Sy ias. ited, with Ne 
BIART, QUAND J'ETAIS PETIT. Part 1. Edited, |  Tusyyesscouey, Bin inheraie: and cuahrins uated heey 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by Jaws BoieLiy, B.-ds-L. 23, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


TWENTY STORIES FROM GRIMM. Edited, with | CESAR, DE BELLO GALLICO. Book I., Chaps. 1 (0 


a . * by W. Riprmann, M,A., Gonville and Caius College, 29, Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by E, 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 1s 
» Sa. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lanes 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
QLrrerary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ical tes 
OUNT MURAVIEFF, the Foreign Minister of Russia, 
having been specially ordered to repair to Paris, has 
arrived there, and has, of course, been received with nearly 
Royal honours. He is to be closeted with M. Hanotaux for hours, 
and all the diplomatists and journalists of Europe are agog 
to know the object of his mission. We have given our own 
theory elsewhere, but may add here, what we see is often for- 
gotten, that in Paris, as in St. Petersburg, Count Muravieff 
is the servant of the Czar. He may explain much and learn 
much, but the notion that he can take great resolves or 
initiate new policies is an illusion. He is not a Prince 
Bismarck even, or at least not yet, and the last man in the world 
‘to believe that the heavy Russian sceptre has been trans- 
ferred to him. The notion in many French minds, that he 
could settle with M. Hanotaux a date on which the Queen 
must evacuate Egypt, under penalty of war with a Coalition, 
is almost absurd. He is much more likely to settle the terms 
on which M. Faure could be received as a kind of ad interim 
Sovereign at St. Petersburg. M. Faure, who is substantially 
a Lord Mayor of France, with a genially pompous tempera- 
ment, is very anxious about that, but Europe need not be. 








The rumours about the health of the Emperor of Russia 
thicken daily, and are, we need not say, of vital interest to 
Europe. The Russian Court and the English Court both assert 
that his Majesty is quite well, but Monarchs are always quite 
well until they are very ill, and it is difficult to see that any one 
has an interest in making out that the Emperor is suffering. 
‘On acareful study of all the evidence we should say that the 
story of a coming operation, rendered necessary by the 
wound received in Japan, is a natural exaggeration of the fact 
that the Emperor suffers greatly from neuralgic headache, 
that he has been overworked and over excited to a Hangerous 
degree, and that able physicians prescribe for him a period of 
rest. As we regard Nicholas II. as one of the bulwarks of 
peace in Europe, we hope that the advice will be followed, with 
the best results, but the difficulties of relieving an autocrat of 
work and anxiety are almost insuperable. An absolute crown 
does not rest on the head of its wearer; it adheresto it. One 
can hardly imagine a Regent-Pope, a Regent-Sultan, or a 
Regent-Ozar. 


: The only thing new about the Indian Famine and Plague 
is that the Governments of Europe, in their envy of British 
Prosperity, are evidently inclined to seize the occasion 


for a blow at British trade. Two of them at least are perfectly 
capable of declaring, if they saw this result in view, that 
famine is infectious. There is to be a Conference of the 
Powers upon the best method of arresting the Plague, which 
Great Britain will attend; and Lord Salisbury will do 
well to see that his representative ‘is a man of’ ability 
as well as scientific attainment. There is actual danger at 
this moment, as is shown by the absurd incident of the 
Englishman locked up for four days at Chiasso in a railway- 
carriage, that all passengers from India and all soft goods 
may be compelled to adopt'the Cape route, or to pass through 
Canada. The common people alike of Trieste, Brindisi, and 
Marseilles are quite capable of rising in insurrection against 
Prefects who will not “intern” Anglo-Indians in islands 
off the coast. The Government in Bombay ‘is doing what 
it cau, and has indented for English doctors; but it should 
burn more houses, and insist on better burial arrangements. 
The ‘cemeteries will otherwise be centres of disease. Sir A. 
Mackenzie may be relied on in Calcutta’ to take : ‘extreme 
measures,” but we see no sufficient ground for similar 
confidence in Bombay. ; 


- The Times correspondent at Rome affirms that the Marquis 
Rndini intends to make the total abandonment of Erythrea, 
and indeed of African adventure generally, the test question 
at the elections. Even Massowah will, it is believed, be sur- 
rendered, returning, of course, to Egypt, to which its rever- 
sion belongs. It is probable that the measure will be popular, 
because it will help to restore the finances, and it will be 
certainly wise. Erythrea is of no value to Italy. Asa 
colony it is useless, because Italian emigrants, numerous as 
they are, prefer the countries on the Plate or the United 
States, and as a base from which to enter Africa it is ill- 
chosen, because the Italian Army must first conquer Menelek, 
which it has shown itself incompetent to do. The share 
of Africa which naturally belongs to the Italians is Tripoli, 
including Barca, and they will get it if they can wait, and 
occupy themselves in making a smaller Army exceedingly 
well disciplined, well provided, and mobile. Some of them 
say they feel humiliated; but England retired from 
Afghanistan, France from Hayti, and Russia from Kuldja, 
in each case under pressure from circumstances and coloured 
men. 


The American Senate appears determined not to ratify the 
Arbitration Treaty until Mr. McKinley is installed as Presi- 
dent. They may not ratify it even then, for the Jingoes, 
who control the Foreign Relations Committee, are pdwer- 
ful in the House also; and as they recognise only one 
foreign Power—Great Britain—they feel as if in 
agreeing to arbitrate with her their occupation were gone. 
Their first contention was that the British Government 
would prevent the completion of the Nicaragua Canal, by 
pleading her equal rights under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty ; 
and when driven from this, by proof that this country cared 
little about the control of the Canal, they declared that the 
Monroe doctrine must be explicitly excluded from arbitration, 
and that King Oscar of Sweden was notoriously favourable 
to Great Britain,—the latter an argument furnished them by 
the Russian Ambassador. If the Treaty is ratified, it will be 
due, it is said, to the clergy, who are unanimous in its favour 
asa great step in civilisation. Great Britain can wait for 
ratification in great calm of mind; but incidents of this kind 
do not encourage Foreign Secretaries or diplomatists to enter 
on laborious negotiations. There are too many people in 
Washington with legal powers who have all to be soothed by 
deference. 


A very interesting Parliamentary paper in regard to the 
expenses of the Dongola expedition was issued on Monday. 





| As usual when there is a real need, our Government acted 
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with great promptitude. On December 2nd last Lord Cromer 
telegraphed the decision of the Court of Appeal—ie., that 
the money granted by the Caisse must be repaid—and on the 
same day he received Lord Salisbury’s assurance that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would advance, “on conditions 
to be de-ided hereafter, such a sum as he. feels satisfied that 
the Egyptian Treasury is powerless to provide.” On 
December 6th Lord Cromer telegraphed that the necessary 
£500,000 has been paid to the Caisse. This, however, must 
have been raised by the Egyptian Government, as Lord 
Salisbury informed Lord Cromer that the money could not 
actually be advanced by the British Government till the 
sanction of Parliament had been obtained. A curious point 
noted in the telegrams is that the Court of Appeal was equally 
divided, four to four. The four on the side of the Egyptian 
Government were, however, two native and two European 
Judges; while those against consisted of three European 
Judges and one native. But when votes are equal the rule is 
that the European majority prevails. The correspondence 
closes with a powerful argument by Lord Cromer showing 
the unsoundness of the decision of the Court of Appeal. But, 
as Lord Cromer himself admits, there is now only an 
academic interest in the matter. The fact that remains is 
that England has found the money for the Dongola campaign. 
If the French like to think this a triumph for the cause of 
evacuation they are welcome to do so. 


It is necessary to chronicle the result of the Salisbury 
election, though we cannot attach much importance to a by- 
election in a town with some three thousand electors. The 
polling, which took place on Wednesday, resulted in the return 
of Mr. Allhusen (Unionist) bya majority of 147. Mr. Allhusen 
polled 1,425 votes and Mr. Faller 1,278. At the last election the 
Unionist majority was 217. Mr. Ailhusen is thirty years of 
age, and the grandson of Mr. Christian Allhusen, who made a 
very large fortune out of his chemical works at Gateshead. As 
he succeeds a Unionist, the balance of parties is not affected. 


Yesterday week the more important part of the debate 
on the Irish Catholic University question came off, Mr. 
Harrington (Parnellite) resuming it, and insisting with great 
emphasis that all he asked for the Irish Catholics was 
perfect equality in respect of the higher education with the 
Irish Protestants. He and his friends had no wish at all to 
take away from the Irish Protestants any atom of privilege 
which they now possess. He declared,—and later in the 
evening Mr. Healy repeated,—that they did not ask the 
Government to endow any theological chair for the Roman 
Catholics. This the Roman Catholics, would undertake to 
do for, themselves. Also Mr. Healy answered for it that the 
Roman Catholic Bishops desire no commanding influence on 
the Board cf Managers, but would prefer to leave that to the 
Catholic laity. The most interesting speeches of the evening 
were those of Mr. Lecky and Mr. Balfour. The former was 
very reasonable as well as very candid, He did not conceal 
his regret that the Roman Catholics could not be persuaded 
to see the great advantage, to both Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics alike, of a common education and a cerdial inter- 
change of thought between students of the two faiths. But he 
conceded that as Roman Catholics cannot be persuaded to take 
that view, it is the right and proper policy to meet their wishes. 
Mr. Balfour expressed the readiness and desire of the Govern- 
ment to meet the wishes of the Roman Catholics in the 
matter so long as they could be satisfied that they could meet 
them and meet them effectually; but of that they must be 
assured. Many previous Governments had been disappointed 
when the practical question came to be finally adjusted. 
Now, as far as we can judge, everything is ripe for a real 
settlement, and we hope that the Government will be really 
cordial and liberal in its offer. 


After the close of the Irish University debate the House 
witnessed an unusual but perfectly justifiable display of 
warmth on the part of Mr. Balfour. Sir Henry Howorth 
wished to attack the Home Secretary for having liberated the 
dynamite prisoners. That was, of course, per se a most 
legitimate line of action, and no one could have objected to 
the plea that men condemned for specially wicked crimes 
ought not to be let off merely because their just punishment 


1, 
not stop here, but threw out the odious insinuation that 
release of the prisoners was due to a corrupt bargain bet 

a section of the Irish Members and the Government, 
Henry Howorth did not, of course, say that he belieyeg 4: 
charge; instead, he said. that he did not, but that othe 
people would. Mr. Balfour would have nothing to bay ty 
this explanation. In quick and ‘indignant words he tone 
off the trappings and grappled with the heart of ths 
charge. These insinuations, which could not be mi 
were, he declared, unworthy of a member of the 
which Sir Henry Howorth belonged, and he wondered hoy 
the man who made them could any longer be a folloyy 
of the Government. Mr. Balfour ended with a fine tonch ¢ 
scorn. He was convinced that there was not another map i, 
the House, friend or foe, who was not prepared to accept with 
absolute credence the statement he now made,—i.e,, that the 
medical grounds were the only grounds on which the prigone, 
had been released. Mr. Balfour was perhaps a little too hay 
on Sir Henry Howorth, but we are glad that he showed th 
House how hard he can hit. 


The Dynamiters’ debate was continued on Monday in, 
somewhat weak and sentimental speech from Mr. Davitt, 
asked the hon. Member for Salford whether he could imagine, 
with peace to his own mind, Lord Castletown condemnej 
to be yoked to a manure-cart on Dartmoor. If Lord Castle. 
town were to become a Dynamiter, we should imagine that th 
hon. Member for Salford or for any other English cop. 
stituency would be quite satisfied. Next, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley defended his own action. He declared most solemnly 
that there had been no compact with any section of the Hou, 
and that he had acted on purely medical grounds. Mr. Asqnitb 
followed with a manly and courageous speech in support of 
Sir Matthew White Ridley. It was dishonouring to our public 
men to suppose that a corrupt bargain had been made, 
Besides, it was absurd, for the Irish party had nothing to give, 
—i.e., were not worth buying. He, when in office, had always 
treated all prisoners alike. Whoever was Home Secretary 
was bound to be governed by the best medical evidence he 
could obtain. Ultimately the amendment was negatived. It 
was not a very useful debate, but at least it established 
clearly the fact that there is no difference made between the 
so-called political and other prisoners, and that in all case 
the medical are the determining grounds in the matter of 
release. 


On Tuesday Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, taking, we think for 
the first time, the lead in a debate, moved an amendment 
which really meant that Sir Philip Currie should be recalled 
from the Embassy at Constantinople. He and the Sultan 
were often “not on speaking terms,” to the great injury of 
British influence. Mr. Curzon, in a speech far too long, 
defended the Ambassador, whose conduct as revealed in the 
Blue-book had received the approval of all Europe, and Sir 
W. Harcourt generously and warmly supported the policy of 
Lord Salisbury. Mr. Balfour declined to enter on a debate 
which would only create an impression in Turkey that if the 
Powers were unanimous, Great Britain was not. He said 
little about the “distinguished diplomatist” who represents 
her Majesty at Constantinople, but he affirmed with emphasis 
that “a reformed Turkey was invulnerable, and an unreformed 
Turkey was on the road to dissolution,” which is, of course, & 
prophecy that Turkey will be dissolved. There will never be 
real reforms there. As regards Sir P. Currie, our impression 
is that while the Sultan’s spitefulness is greatly to the 
Ambassador’s credit, a stronger man would make himself 
more felt. But then have we a stronger man, or rather, cat 
we find one without knocking the etiquettes of a close service 
into little pieces? The right man would be the Duke of 
Devonshire, who probably would not go. 


Sir W. Wedderburn on Tuesday brought up the whole ques- 
tion of the Indian Famine, moving, as an amendment on the 
Address, that a Commission ought to be sent to India to inquire 
into the causes of the poverty of the people. He did not clearly 
suggest what those causes were, but obviously wished to imply 
that they were due in some way to the action of the Government. 
We have said, perhaps, enough on this subject elsewhere, but 
may add here that throughout the debate, which ended in 4 
defeat of the amendment by 217 to 90, the official speakers 





was injuring their health. Sir Henry Howorth, however, did 


exerted themselves to prove that there had been no pledge 
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‘on in 1881 that the extra taxation should be kept as 
Opener? against famine “ina box.” » Sir Henry Fowler was 
’ ‘strong as Lord George Hamilton upon this point. We 
think both speakers stretched their consciences a little, as 
they must have been aware that if there was no pledge, the 
public accepted the new taxes because they believed a Reserve 
would be kept up,'and that for a couple of years this was 
done. After that the money was used as ordinary surplus 
Revenue, and occasionally applied to the payment of Debt. 
We do not say the pledge was in the nature of a contract, for 
no Government can bind its successors in that way; but we 
do say that it was in the nature of a rather solemn declaration 
of pulicy, and that when it was departed from the Govern- 
ment ought to have preferred severe reductions of expendi- 
ture. They adopted the pleasanter course from the motives 
which influence any other spendthrift,—viz. that one’s 
creditors shall wait rather than one’s wishes be unfulfilled. 
We maintain, as we have done in vain for a generation, that 
a Government, like that of India, so liable to sudden calls, 
should keep up a Reserve in cash and national bonds equal to 


six months’ expenditure. 


Towards the close of Thursday’s sitting Mr. Maclean 
moved his amendment declaring the reappointment of the 
South Africa Committee to be inadvisable. His grounds 
qere various. It was most unwise to reopen old wounds 
and unsettle South Africa afresh, and it would be unfair to 
confiscate the property of the Chartered Company,—*“ there 
was a multitude of small shareholders in the Chartered 
Company throughout the country.” Besides, could the 
Committee hope to deal with Mr. Rhodes? “ That House 
dare not lay its little finger on Mr. Rhodes. If it were to 
do anything of the kind it would set the whole of South 
Africa in a blaze.” That does not seem to us a very 
judicious way of defending Mr. Rhodes ; but, apart from that, 
it must not be forgotten that many competent judges declare 
that unless the conduct of Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company is fully and fearlessly inquired into, the effect 
upon South Africa will be disastrous. Under these circum- 
stances, it seems to us that the only safe plan is to require 
from Mr. Rhodes and his Company an account of their 
stewardship. If their record is as above reproach as they 
assert, then inquiry will do them not harm but good. Sir 
John Lubbock continued the debate, but he rose so late that 
his speech was cut short by the 12 o’clock rule. His chief 
points seemed to be that there was no evidence to implicate 
the Chartered Company, and that an inquiry would create 
race jealousies and awaken slumbering animosities. We await 
the close of the debate, but as yet nothing has been said to 
alter our opinion that in the interests of the Empire the 
inquiry should go forward. 


The expected debate on Lord Penrhyn’s conduct in closing 
his quarries was raised in the House of Commons on 
Thursday, but of course led to nothing except desultory talk 
as to Lord Penrhyn’s character as an employer, and a 
vigorous protest by Mr. Balfour against the House con- 
stituting itself a judicial body for the settlement of trade 
disputes. That is a much-needed remonstrance. Members 
are not elected in order that they may form a Court of 
Revision for the settlement of quarrels between workmen 
and their employers. They might just as well review the 
decisions of all County Court Judges, which often involve 
principles more important to the community than Lord 
Penrhyn’s action. The plea of the Socialist party for such 
interference is that submission to a Conciliation Board was 
ordered—it was only advised—by an Act of Parliament; but 
every question between master and servant is also settled by 
Act. If Lord Penrhyn has broken the law there are the 
Courts, At present he is being tried for alleged tyranny by 
a jury of journalists and Radical Members with no Judge to 
see fairplay. 

The annual meeting of the National Education Association 
was held on Tuesday at the National Liberal Club, Mr. 
Mundella in the chair. The object of the meeting was really 
to grumble at the Education Bill which it is supposed (or 
conjectured) that the Government are about to introduce, and 
to state what the Radicals would resist and endeavour to defeat. 
In the first place, any attempt to give voluntary schools what 
Board-schools, under the same conditions, are not to have, 
should be opposed; and if that only means that “ necessitous ” 


Board-schools should be treated like “ necessitous ” voluntary 
schools, we quite agree, and believe that the Government will 
also agree. The’ condition that voluntary subscriptions shall 
not fall off is reasonable enough where the voluntary sub- 
scriptions are’ really local and provided by the resources of 
the neighbourhood; but where they have been scraped up 
(as they often have been, especially in the case of 
poor Roman Catholic schools) by hook and by crook, 
by begging-letters sent to all parts of the Kingdom, 
or excessively onerous efforts of that description suited only 
to a great emergency, it would be a most unfair condition. 
There was some evidence in Mr. Lyulph Stanley’s speech, 
and also in Mr. Acland’s, that the Radicals are now intending 
to fight the Education Department rather than to ally them- 
selves with it, and Mr. George Dixon, a Unionist who cares a 
good deal more for a Radical Education Bill than he does 
for his Unionism, declared openly that he looks to have 
Board-schools everywhere, and voluntary schools extinguished, 
if not painlessly, then by natural selection,—not perhaps in 
his lifetime, but in any case before long. The meeting was 
very warlike, but had not at all the confident air of last 
Session. Of course it strongly advocated local representation 
on the Board of Management for all schools receiving the new 
grant-in-aid,—a most untenable proposal. 


The millionaire who does political mischief is among us 
already, and the millionaire who does philanthropic mischief 
cannot be far off. Mr. Ernest T. Hooley, who has made 
millions in Dunlop tyres, very nearly approaches the 
character, but does not quite attain it. He proposes to com- 
memorate the sixtieth year of the Queen’s reign by making a 
gift to the poor of £400,000, which at present produces 
£15,000 a year. The money is to be distributed in fifteen 
districts round his house in Derbyshire, £1,000 being assigned 
every year to each district, to be distributed among the old, 
the weak, and the widows, by Committees formed on the 
Charity Organisation principle. They are not, however, to 
give any money, but orders on tradesmen for groceries, medical 
comforts, and the like good things, which the poor people are 
unable to buy. Considering what £15,000 a year will yield 
in the way of luxury, that is a splendid act of generosity; but 
it is not a wise one. It is a revival of the exploded system of 
doles. Its immediate effect will be to raise the rates of all 
the districts * benefited,”—the afflicted, the helpless, and the 
widows past work swarming towards the places where charity 
is to be perennial. Mr. Hooley had much better open a 
pension fund for giving 8s. a week to seven hundred and fifty 
persons born in Derbyshire and past sixty-five years of age. 
He may do some good then, though he will materially 
diminish the habit of thrift. 


The Daily Telegraph on Wednesday published particulars 
of the wreck of the troopship ‘ Warren Hastings’ off Réunion. _ 
The night during which the ‘ Warren Hastings’ struck the 
rocks was pitch-dark, the rain was coming down in torrents, 
and the surf was heavy. Immediately all the troops were 
ordered to retire from the upper deck and fall in below. Two 
ship’s officers, who were lowered over the bow on to the rocks, 
having found that it was possible to reach land in this way, 
the disembarkation of the troops began. After this had 

‘proceeded for three-quarters of an hour, it was found 
that the ship was in danger of capsizing; and Commander 
Holland ordered the landing of the men to stop, in order that 
the women and children might go ashore at once. When this was 
accomplished, with perfect order and discipline, the troops con- 
tinued to leave the ship. The ship strack about 3.30 in the 
morning, and by 4.55 the deck had reached an angle of 50°. The 
good swimmers were then allowed to drop overboard, and one of 
them carried a rope by which many were landed. Ultimately the 
whole of the persons on board (twelve hundred and forty-six), 
with the exception of two native servants, were landed alive. 
The behaviour of the troops was beyond praise. Think of 
the trial to the nerve of waiting, drawn up below decks, 
unaware, owing to the dark, of what was being done,— 
knowing nothing in fact except that at any moment one 
might goto the bottom. The incident is worthy to be placed 
by that of the ‘Birkenhead.’ No doubt the story of that 
noble deed was not without its influence. We may be sure 
that all the officers and most of the men knew the story, and 
determined not to do and die less bravely. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


MR. RHODES AS A PERSONAGE. 


i ee great honour paid to Mr. Rhodes in England, or 
rather the great fuss made about him, creates a bad 
impression on the Continent, being held to be proof 
positive that the instinct of the English people is in 
favour of a “policy of grab,” and that whenever there is 
a chance of seizing territory they consider neither the 
claims of justice nor the feelings of their neighbours. 
The English judgment as to the merit of a citizen cannot 
be and ought not to be affected by the opinion of 
foreigners; but when that judgment causes distinct 
political mischief, the English people ought to be very 
sure of the grounds of their own verdict. They ought, in 
fact, to consider the facts before they accord to any one 
the position of favourite and hero. In the present 
instance they are, we are sure, hurrahing a little prema- 
turely, though there are many excuses for the hurrahs. 
The British people at heart love a successful man who, 
professing to be a statesman, stands out a little from the 
ruck of those who arrogate that title. They get a little 
sick, if the truth is to be told, of the humdrum character 
which marks so many of our big men, they crave for 
something a little more dramatic, and they are, we fear, 
by no means inclined to dislike a man because, like one 
of Disraeli’s heroes, he thinks that scruples are mainly 
the resources of the weak. We quite understand all that, 
and fully acknowledge that Mr. Rhodes is separate 
enough—and shall we say large enough P—in himself, 
in his qualities, and in his designs, to attract a great 
deal of popular attention. To consider him a small 
man in any way is to mistake him altogether. But 
to be the deserving favourite of a nation one should 
have done something for that nation; and we do 
not yet see clearly or precisely what it is that Mr. Rhodes 
is supposed to have done that is as big as his reputation. 
His admirers will hardly say that they worship him as a 
great man of business. He has been a great man of 
business, but that form of success brings its own 
special reward ; and nobody can argue that controlling the 
diamond market, or managing to extract great profits 
from gold-fields, is of itself a claim to be a hero. If it 
is, Mr. J. B. Robinson, or Mr. Beit, or Mr. Barnato is a 
more heroic figure than Mr. Rhodes,—a reductio ad 
absurdum. It is good for the country in a way to extract 
much gold from mines, and to raise many diamonds, and 
to employ many black persons in digging, but it is not 
better than to create fleets, or construct engines, or discover 
new applications of electricity; and we do not find 
that Sir Thomas Sutherland, or Lord Armstrong, or 
Lord Kelvin are in the sight of the populace on the same 
plane as Mr. Rhodes. That gentleman, again, has been a 
popular Premier at the Cape, and to be a popular Premier 
is of course creditable, even if one does obtain popularity 
on rather earthy grounds; but why is it more creditable 
to Mr. Rhodes than to Sir John Macdonald, or Sir 
H. Parkes, or Mr. Seddon, the latter a man who, if our 
more extreme Radicals knew their business, they would 
declare to be the one heaven-born Premier of our Colonial 
Empire? None of these men have been honoured like 
Mr. Rhodes, and, indeed, the complaint of every Colonial 
statesman, as we have occasion to knew, is that the British 
public will not attend to him, will not even perceive how 
great and how difficult are the problems which he has 
faced and overcome. The religious troubles of Canada, 
the labour wars of Victoria, the Socialist struggles in New 
Zealand, are of a kind to raise those who deal with them 
successfully to the front rank of statesmen; but though 
the Colonial Office notices, and occasionally rewards, 
those who succeed in those fights, we have certainly 
never had occasion to suggest that the British people was 
about these men over-enthusiastic. They have been left 
to be rewarded by power and status among their own 
people, not treated as if they had just extricated the 
Empire from dangerous dilemmas. 


We shall be told, perhaps, that Mr. Rhodes’s success, 
though like the success of other Colonial politicians in 
kind, exceeds theirs immeasurably in degree. That is a 
sound argument if it is true, for, after all, Napoleon is 
greater than, say, the first Sforza, because of the degree 


historians who have not one jot either of love or hate fop 
Mr. Rhodes. Has he, to begin with, succeeded litically 
at all? The two grand problems of South Riviea are 
the feud, or, if that is too strong a word, the 
cleavage, between the British settlers and the settlerg 
of Dutch extraction, and the vast group of difficulties 
usually described as “the native question.” Hag 
Mr. Rhodes helped greatly towards the solution of either 
of these problems? He has certainly not conquered the 
Dutch, and if a vast body of evidence may be trusted, 
he has not only not conciliated them, but has imparted to 
their racial bitterness and dislike of the Queen’s flag— 
except as a symbol which protects them from the world 
and from the blacks—a new and keener edge. Everybody 
who comes from South Africa tells us that the task of 
governing the whites there has become one of infinite 
trouble and delicacy, and indeed we can see for ourselves 
that each of the two white races describes the orators of 
the other race as “ agitators” and “emissaries.” Is that 
success ? even success such as attended the efforts of those. 
who reconciled English and French Canadians, or at least: 
enabled them to live together in permanent peace? As to 
the native question, Mr. Rhodes, so far as we know, has 
done nothing to put the two colours into their true rela. 
tion, that of an aristocracy guiding a proletariat without. 
violence, but has either slightly embittered the natives by 
tolerating unjust labour laws, or has so neglected the. 
subject that the unrest among blacks has perceptibly in.. 
creased, that there is no willingness to provide a counter-. 
poise for them through an Indian immigration, and that 
we may yet in some hour of misfortune see South Africa. 
“turned into a shambles.” Is that success? is it even 
so much success as the unnoticed Queen’s men in the 
West Indies and British Guiana and Ceylon—we pur. 
posely omit India, where the physical force at the 
disposal of the British Government is so great—. 
have admittedly secured? But then there is “ Rhodesia,” 
that is, Matabeleland and Manicaland, the magnificent terri- 
tory, as large as France and Germany which Mr. Rhodes 
has added to the British Empire; is that to be accounted 
nothing ? No; it may be a great deal, so much that the 
historian a hundred years hence may justly look back 
and say that statues ought to be raised to Mr. Rhodes, 
who rushed the conquest of so large and fertile a bit of 
the earth’s surface. But when we dilate to-day on the: 
magnificence of the acquisition, are we not a trifle prema-. 
ture? Is it conquered yet; and if it is conquered, is it of 
any great advantage to the Empire? It may be full of 
gold and diamonds, but neither are found yet; and if it 
is spoken of as a province where the overcrowded British 
people may devote itself to agriculture, is it certain that 
in diverting emigration from the Cape itself, and Natal,. 
and Australia, and Canada, to the edge of Central Africa, 
we are really benefiting the Empire ? Only homeopathists 
think diluted medicine necessarily more curative than 
concentrated drugs. We may be benefiting Great Britain, 
as things may turn out; and in that event we should not 
dream of denying to Mr. Rhodes the credit we give to 
the Colonial Secretary who rushed New Zealand and made 
it British instead of French; but surely we may wait a 
little to see what has actually been accomplished, and to 
rove that we have increased our resources instead of merely 
increasing the area over which our children are to seek 
them. We want to see Rhodesia settled and prosperous 
before the people can decide that its acquisition is a 
grand achievement for the British race, and not merely 
a vast speculation in territory for the benefit of @ 
few millionaires. 


And finally there is the question which, in a people 
that is, like our own, given to hero-worship, has 
greatly influenced the reception of Mr. Rhodes. It 
is said that he has been badly treated, almost as 
badly treated as Dupleix, and many of the cheers for 
him are intended as protests against that treatment. Is 
that true? What has happened to Mr. Rhodes? Nobody 
is prosecuting him, nobody is neglecting him, nobody is 
doing towards him any unfair act. Being a Privy 
Councillor, he is asked to explain fully to a Committee of 
the House of Commons his alleged share in an illegal, 
dangerous, and excessively ill-managed adventure of 
private war, in which gentlemen bearing the Queen’s 
Commission or holding official rank from the State were 
engaged as agents. That adventure—we say nothing of 





of his triumphs; but let us look at that matter quietly as 





its morality—brought us to the verge of war with a great 
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m that for three hundred years has been, upon the 
adily on our side, and this in actual cam- 
and it has ever since seriously, it may be 
most injuriously, deflected the course of our national 
licy. We ask any unprejudiced politician who happens 
Pb a warm admirer of Mr. Rhodes, Can that inquiry be 
considered unjust when the witness is a Privy Councillor, 
stands as free as air, and is absolutely certain that the 
t jury will give to every fact which he can plead in 
his favour even more than its due weight? We say it is 
not, and should say so even if Mr. Rhodes were a poor 
nan and were, in our judgment, Clive, Warren Hastings, 
Oa tain Cook, and Las Casas all rolled into one, instead 
of being, a8 we suppose him to be, a man of large business 
ability, who has acquired an extensive though poor pro- 
vince for the Crown, and who, in the effort to acquire a 
rich one, has involved that Crown in many extremely 
annoying and even dangerous difficulties. 
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THE EDUCATION WAR. 


1 would seem as though the Radicals would greatly 
l like to make the Education struggle a seven years’ 
war. They have lived for a year at least on the with- 
drawal of the last year’s Bill; and though no one ever 
heard till now of Education acting as wine to make glad 
the heart of man, yet such is the internal constitution of 
the Radicals, that while any reference to that which 
usually dispels gloom makes their faces sad, their medita- 
tions over this rather dreary subject at once bring them 
back to sunshine, and even, as in Mr. John Morley’s case, 
to positive mirth. At Broughty Ferry he caused peals of 
laughter by his plunges into the topic over which children 
weep and masters and mistresses despond; and now his 
colleagues, having exhausted their promises that if the 
Government will bring in such a Bill as they dictate, they 
will make everything easy for it, have assembled together 
to declare that if not, then they will reproduce the strategy, 
and will endeavour at least to reproduce the political “ stale 
mate” of last Session. But the cards are hardly as favour- 
able to them as they then were, and we note in the tune of 
the National Education Association held on Tuesday at the 
National Liberal Club, a certain note of depression which 
does not seem to augur much confidence in their own 
success. Mr. Lyulph Stanley made a speech from which 
it would appear that that enthusiastic support of the 
Education Department which characterised the Radical 
attitude during the Jast Session is to be exchanged for a 
very unfriendly criticism. ‘The forces at work in the 
Education Department,” he said, according to the report 
in the Times, “ were set to thwart, and even to violate, 
the existing law, and it was the duty of their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament to throw the light of public 
opinion upon those violations of the law which were 
going on, he supposed, under the guidance of Sir John 
Gorst.” Even Mr. Acland, the ex-Vice-President, made 
the remark that as to audit, “when he was at the Educa- 
tion Department they often came across great laxity, if 
not something more, in the accounts of various schools. The 
so-called audit of the inspectors was practically valueless ; 
they had not time to carry it out. He hoped an effort 
would be made to insure a proper audit as an abso- 
lute public condition of all State grants. The State should 
not allow anything to go on that savoured of trickery.” 
Certainly not; but to suggest that the Department, which 
the Radicals could not extol enough when they wanted to 
prove that the Bill of the Government was intended to 
undermine its influence, suffers proceedings to go on 
which “savour of trickery,” looks very much as if they 
expected to have the Department which they were holding 
over them as a sort of egis last year, against them 
this year. 

But to come to the details of the threatened opposition. 
What the Radicals hold up as most suspicious this year is 
that the Bill is announced as for the aid of voluntary 
schools without any mention of the more necessitous 
Board-schools. Well, that may be the only object of 
the present Bill, which is not even described, so far as we 
understand, as more than a very limited Bill intended to 
effect a strictly limited object. But we are sure that 
the Government do not intend to refuse similar aid to 
the poorer Board-schools. The object is to utilise the 
schools already in existence and in good working order, 
instead of to supplant them at a vast cost to the vublic 








as Mr. George Dixon proposes ;—to grant those which are 
more or less inadequate from poverty the State-aid neces- 
sary to quicken them and to make them really efficient. 
As a rule, School Board schools, except in very poor 
districts, have the remedy for this inadequacy in their 
own hands. They can, and usually do, raise the rate when 
the needs of the school require it. But of course there 
are districts so poor that the ratepayers are not willing,— 
and very likely are quite justified in being unwilling,—to 
raise the rate. To those schools we have not the least 
doubt that the Government will be quite ready and 
desirous to give aid, though for technical reasons it ma 
need to be granted in some measure not identical wit 
that intended for the aid of voluntary schools. At all 
events, we should never think of supporting the Government 
in refusing such aid to schools which are not fully up 
to the mark only because it was the ratepayers who 
could not raise adequate means, instead of the voluntary 
managers. And we have not the least belief that the 
Government are contemplating any such grudging policy. 
It is. the merest prejudice of the Opposition to fancy that 
the present Government discourages education. We believe 
that it is as heartily anxious to make education good and 
efficient as the Opposition. Of course School Boards that 
are straitened by the diffused poverty of the ratepayers, 
in discharging their duty effectually, should be entitled to 
just the same aid as the voluntary schools which are 
crippled after the same fashion. 


But when it comes to a demand that the School Boards 
in well-to-do districts, which have the remedy for ineffi- 
ciency in their own hands, shall receive the grant only for 
the purpose either of remitting rates which have been put 
on, or for the purpose of enabling the managers to spend 
still more on the schools than any of their rivals spend, 
without imposing any additional rate, we must say the 
demand seems to us perfectly unreasonable. The motive 
for the new grant is to aid education in a district where 
what has been called the “taxable capacity” or the 
“subscribing” capacity is very small, and where there 
is no administrative provision made for drawing help from 
federated districts; and we cannot conceive any reason 
why a well-to-do district which stands in no need of such 
help should have help forced upon it. We are entirely 
in favour of granting the same aid to “ necessitous ” 
Board-schools which we grant to voluntary schools 
equally necessitous; but beyond this we see no 
just pretence for going. We are with the Radicals 
in wishing to secure that the grant-in-aid shall 
really go to the increased efficiency of education in the 
school to which it is granted, and that in schools 
where the voluntary subscribers are equal to the effort, it 
should be a condition that thevoluntary subscriptions should: 
not fall off. But we believe that there are many schools,— 
especially Roman Catholic schools in places where there 
are very few or no wealthy Roman Catholics, and where 
the subscriptions have been gleaned by great labour and 
great sacrifices from charitable persons living far away 
from the schools,—where to insist on this condition would: 
be most unjust and unreasonable. It is quite enough 
gain for the country to have the school buildings pro- 
vided without any expense in a locality where nothing but 
the zeal of religious faith could have provided them, and 
we see no excuse at all for exacting from the managers of 
snch schools the severe labour of begging all over the 
Kingdom for charitable aid which the locality is quite un- 
able to provide. And again we reject as both unreasonable 
and unjust the condition that Jocal representation should 
be required on the Board of Management only because 
the Department makes an extra grant, though there. 
has been no such representation hitherto, in spite of the 
schools having received grants-in-aid year after year. 
Surely the Department which has seen that the old grants- 
in-aid were properly applied, is quite equal to seeing that 
the new grant-in-aid shall be properly applied. Nor do 
we believe in the least that local representation would add 
any security at all for its legitimate use. What an in- 
fusion of local representation would do would be to 
foment quarrels on the Board of Management, and to 
dissatisfy the founders and managers of the school with 
their institution ; in short, to undermine its administration. 
What founders and managers will endure from the experts 
of the Education Department, they will not brook from 
village patriots anxious to prove their own power, and to 
display it to the world. If these are the points on which 
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the Radicals are prepared: to join issue, we think we may 
safely predict their defeat; and their defeat with a full 
meed of popular approval. 





COUNT MURAVIEFF’S MISSION. 


S the “Concert of Europe” to end in a stock-jobbing 
transaction for the benefit of Paris banks? We 
sincerely hope that the answer will not be in the 
affirmative, and we feel sure that Lord Salisbury, who 
has the aristocrat’s contempt for that ‘cesspool of agio,” 
as Carlyle called it, will resist such a base conclusion to 
his efforts, but we do not like the symptoms reported from 
every side. Our readers will remember that, as we showed 
on January 9th, the one point on which the six Ambas- 
sadors have acted with vigour and decision has been the 
position of the existing Turkish bondholders. The Sultan 
was on December 28rd prohibited from “meddling” with 
their claims under penalty, as his Majesty and all other 
competent men anh the threat, of being reduced to the 
position of the Khedive. The reason for that energetic 
action was the fear of a financial “crash” in Paris. The 
Sultan’s retreat relieved the French financiers of their 
immediate apprehension, bat they were still dissatisfied. 
Turkey might go bankrupt from failure of resources or 
from military exigencies as well as from official decrees, 
and in that event the men of money believed, doubtless 
from accurate information, there would still bea “ financial 
crisis” in Paris, where some bankers are “loaded up” 
with all kinds of doubtful paper, Spanish as well as 
Turkish, such as might even endanger the Republic. 
They therefore persuaded M. Hanotaux to persuade the 
Czar, that in the interest of Russia Turkish finance must 
be supported, and that consequently he should consent to 
an arrangement, still very badly defined, under which a 
French Commissioner would have large powers to preserve 
the pledged revenues of Turkey, and probably some others, 
from being reduced in amount or paid away to anybody 
except the bondholders. The:Czar, who has not been 
trained to finance, according to M. de Blowitz, gave 
his consent in a paper signed at Darmstadt, but 
on his return to St. Petersburg, finding that he had 
made a mistake, and had in fact placed Turkey under 
international instead of Russian guardianship, he retracted 
it,—a proceeding creditable, at all events, to his Majesty’s 
patriotism. M. Hanotaux, still pressed by his financiers, 
was so annoyed by this retractation that for a time the 
entente cordiale between France and Russia visibly cooled, 
and French newspapers began to ask what advantage 
France was obtaining from all her devotion to the Czar. 
The rulers at Vienna saw their opportunity, and tried to 
widen the breach, their organs asking with a not 
ungraceful hauteur whether Austria, and indeed Europe, 
was to be used as a catspaw by a group of French 
financiers, not’ perhaps of the very first rank. This tone 
did not suit St.Petersburg at all; and as Count 
Muravieff had been chosen to fill the great post vacant 
by the death of Prince Lobanoff, that diplomatist, who 
was in Copenhagen, was ordered to “return to St. 
Petersburg” by the visibly direct and speedy route of 
Paris. As even Ambassadors rarely go directly west in 
order to reach a city lying directly east of them, it is 
clear that Count Muravieff has a mission, and we do not, 
we believe, err in supposing that it is to find out what 
M. Hanotaux and the banks exactly want, and to gratify 
them if it is possible, consistently with the cardinal 
object of giving no Power but Russia legal rights of 
interference in Constantinople. There was no need, of 
course, to make this object public, for there was always 
the fe ae of Egypt to be discussed,” and every 
journalist in Paris, upon that hint, would be at once 
delighted and discreet. 

Some bargain will doubtless be struck about the ques- 
tion which iaterests Paris, and meanwhile the ground at 
Constantinople is being carefully prepared. The “ pro- 
ceedings” of the six Ambassadors, who, as the Queen’s 
Speech tells us, are sitting in conference there, are care- 
fully concealed; but it begins to leak out that their 
“plan,” as modified by many consultations, is to insist on 
financial reforms,” to raise a small loan for immediate 
exigencies—£4,000,000 is the sum named, to be guaranteed 
probably by an opium or salt monopoly or both—and to 
secure equal justice to the whole body of the Sultan’s 
subjects without distinction of religion. As the Sultan 


absolutely refuses to become a Khedive, preferr; 
retreat to Broussa, and thus to make pie of the Euro 
arrangements for securing peace, which all depend on hig 
presence in Constantinople, and as he cannot serious), 
reduce the numbers of his forces without seeing ingur, 
rections in every province, it is clear that, failing coercion 
by shells—which is forbidden—“ financial reform” mug 
mean reform as regards the financial security for the 
Debt. To the loan, of course, the Sultan will not obj 
though, equally of course, he will fret greatly under the 
clauses which will ensure that the money shall be paj 
direct to the banks which make Turkish advances ; otal 
for justice to everybody, that you see his Majesty always 
gives, more especially to Armenians. He is even in hig 
high graciousness prepared to give to that evil race ap 
amnesty, that is, a free pardon for their obvious criminalj 
in having been massacred and outraged. To alter the 
sacred law which refuses credence to a Christian’s oath 
when opposed to a Mussulman’s is impossible ; and as for 
Europe watching what is done in the interior, how arg 
the Powers to watch better than the Consuls do now, the 
results being reports to their Governments, which thoge 
Governments, whether in London or Vienna, simply dare 
not publish, lest opinion, for once excited beyond control, 
should take the reins into its own hands? It really, on 
the face of all the evidence, comes to this, that when the 
Ambassadors have done conferring, the Sultan will be 
pardoned for all that has passed, will receive a guaranteed 
loan of four millions, and will only be obliged to consent 
on paper to do justice to all his subjects, as he is already 
bound to do by his own proclamations and the rules of 
his own creed, which only allow massacre when the 
slaughtered have refused to pay their taxes. 

It seems 100 monstrous for belief, and we can but trust 
that those who will call us pessimist may be right; butas 
we have said, the visible symptoms are all bad, no reforms 
are so much as suggested, except in the Courts, and we 
have watched Turkish affairs too long and too closely not 
to be absolutely convinced that no “reforms” of that 
sort will be of the smallest real value unless there is a 
Sultan, or an irremovable Grand Vizier, or a European 
Commission to carry them into practical effect. The last 
method is barred by the condition insisted on by France, 
that there shall be no condominium; the second appears 
to have been thought of, for Fuad Pasha has been pro- 
tected against exile and consequent death by the force of 
united Europe, but to have been rejected; and the first is 
disallowed because the Monarchs of Europe will not hear 
of a Monarch being held personally responsible for his 
acts. The fourth alternative—to decree a constitution— 
though often talked of, is the mere dream of a few dealers 
in words. A constitutional Khalif is a contradiction in 
terms ; and imagine the Autocrat of Russia insisting that 
the Sultan of Turkey shall summon and shall obey a 
Parliament! The Conference of Ambassadors is seeking 
to reconcile incompatible facts, and when it has finished 
its tedious deliberations it will, we suspect, be found that 
their total result will be to give to the Sultan a little ready 
money, to the bondholders a little better security—it can- 
not be a good one, for the Sultan can take all the pledged 
revenues when he pleases—and to the population of 
Turkey one more Iradé promising on the faith of the 
Monarch who guaranteed protection to Armenians that 
justice shall be done to all men under his dominion. 

It is not Lord Salisbury’s fault even if our fears should 
prove correct. It is not his business to prevent the 
Sultan or any other Sovereign from getting a small loan. 
It is not his business to resist if the other Great Powers 
of Europe think it expedient that bondholders should be 
paid. Nor is it his fault that the British Fleet can- 
not enforce minute judicial reforms in the interior 
of provinces through which no great navigable river 
flows into the Mediterranean. Throughout it is clear 
from the papers laid before Parliament that he has 
asked for substantial reforms, and permission, if 
they were refused, to employ coercion to secure them. 
He has pressed so eagerly in this direction that all the 
Powers, even Russia, have agreed, if the reforms are not 
accepted, to consider whether means of coercion might 
not be adopted. The fault is not his that he could push 
his reluctant and suspicious allies no further, but that of 
the situation, of the burning jealousies among the Powers, 
and of the decision of the British people that the risk of 








isolated action was too great to run. We believe in our 
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t Lord Salisbury would have run it; but a 
Le roreiga Secretary, even if he happens to be 
Premier, is not a dictator who in the last years of an aged 
a rei 72 can force on a huge adventure which neither 
Sane’ nor his own followers, nor, it may be, 


~ h 
the Op Perabinst—we know no secrets, but Councils of 


apr not fight—would permit him to try. We can 
put hope that when the secrets of the Conference are re- 


vealed it will be found that his agent, Sir Philip 
Currie, while submitting sullenly to the general decisions, 
has warned his colleagues that unless the Sultan approves 
their suggestions, which is impossible, they will be treated 
qhile he reigns as counsels of perfection, which everybody 
must reverence everywhere except in his daily action. 





THE IRISH CATHOLICS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


’ does not appear possible to imagine a concurrence 

I more complete than that which exists at present 

pétween the Government, the Opposition, and the Irish 

party, both Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite, on the subject 

of an endowed University to which Irish Catholics may 

be willing to send their sons. In fact, with the exception 

of one or two Orangemen, there seems to be no one who 

is not desirous to sustain the Government in satisfying, 

and so far as we can judge, in satisfying generously and 

frankly, the utmost Irish Catholic demands. Even Mr. 

Lecky, who did not in the least conceal his own regret 

that the Irish Catholic gentry could not solve the problem 

in some fashion perfectly consistent with the common 

collegiate education of Roman Catholics and Protestants, 

—which he holds to be in every sense for the benefit of 

both,—still could not resist conceding as a statesman 

that such a scheme is not now feasible in the actual con- 

dition of Roman Catholic opinion; and though he quoted 

the letter of an Irish Catholic who earnestly denied 

that when he was studying at Trinity College, Dublin, 
there had ever been any sign or shadow of an attempt 
so much as even to take cognisance of his special religion, 
far less to convert him to Protestantism, Mr. Lecky did 
not deny that Irish Catholic gentlemen who have the 
means to send their sons to a University, are not likely to 
do so if those sons must take up their quarters at any 
existing institution. As Mr. Healy put it, what they 
fear is not any deliberate attempt at conversion, but the 
gradual and almost insensible influence of a non-Catholic 
atmosphere,—of the assumptions which would be likely to 
prevail amongst their fellow-students and teachers, and 
which would have far more effect, by gradually under- 
mining their power of believing what the Church teaches, 
than by any direct process of attack. We ourselves should 
have said that any such atmosphere penetrates even into 
the most Catholic of Catholic Universities, and that you 
can no more shut it out in such a world as that of 
North-Western Europe or the United States, than you can 
prevent the north-east wind from affecting the tempera- 
ture and the physical condition of the most vigilantly 
watched sick-room, or the ether from transmitting the 
rays of the sun and stars. ‘But what statesmen have to 
deal with is not the facts of the case, but what the facts 
appear to be to the inhabitants of the Kingdom which 
they govern. And there can be no doubt at all that 
the Irish Catholic gentry would fear very much less 
for their sons in a University governed by Roman 
Catholic opinion than they would in such a University as 
that of Dublin, or in the great College in which Pro- 
testants and Catholics are alike prepared for graduating. 
What is demanded, and we think quite reasonably 
and wisely demanded, by the Irish Catholic gentry is that 
their children shall be placed in as secure a position for 
finishing their education without having their hereditary 
faith undermined, as the children of the Irish Protestant 
gentry, and shall yet have fully equal opportunities 
for acquiring literary scholarship, scientific knowledge, 
and the usual accomplishments of highly educated men. 
Now, with the exception of two or three thoroughly in- 
grained Orangemen of the North of Ireland who almost 
regard it as guilt to tamper with “the Scarlet Woman ” 
at all, the debate of yesterday week appears to show 
that Mr. Harrington and Mr. Lecky, Mr. Balfour, and 
Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Healy, and in all probability 
even Mr. Dillon, are all agreed that if the resources of 
the United Kingdom are used in a thoroughly cordial and 





generous spirit. for the creation of an Irish Catholic 
University under the government of Irish Catholic opinion, 
not in the main ecclesiastical, but with a much larger 
lay than clerical element in the governing.body, the 
Catholics of Ireland will not even wish to have any 
theological chairs provided for them, but will be con- 
tent to find the endowments they desire for that purpose 
out of their own pockets, and will the endow- 
ments left to Maynooth after the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, as an equivalent in full for every demand 
on the State on behalf of the seminary priests. If the 
representatives of the Irish Catholics had not expressed 
themselves quite explicitly on this point, we, for our 
own part, should have been content to go further and 
find them endowments for theological teachers also; but 
we regard it as a very good omen for the settlement of 
the question that this great stumbling-block in the wa 

of Nonconformist acquiescence is removed, and that a 

it is necessary to ask for, is an endowment amply sufficient 
for the equipment of a great College or pyres with 
all the fitting appliances of an institution intended to 
take rank with Trinity College, Dublin,—a great library, 
proper literary staff, all the scientific apparatus needful 
for the thorough instruction of young men, and liberal 
endowments for really first-rate teachers in all the depart- 
ments of a great College or University. 


Now, as the Government have agreed with their 
adversaries quickly, and so far as can be judged by the 
debate of Friday week, have no difficulty of principle to 
get over, let us impress upon them and on the English 
public that what they do, they should do thoroughly and 
not by halves. We do not mean, of course, that they 
should endeavour to make Trinity College, Dublin, jealous 
of what they do for the brand-new Catholic institution, 
but that they should not be niggardly in making up to 
the Irish Catholics for the long-continued position of 
inferiority in which, so far as the higher education goes, 
they have stood towards the University which till 1873 
was certainly the University of the Protestants, and 
which still is, in point of fact at least though not in 
principle, predominantly the University of the Protestants. 
For example, there are still smaller questions open, such 
as the question whether the new institution should be a 
University or a great College which would come into some 
kind of competition with Trinity College, Dublin, and go 
for its degrees, as Trinity College goes, to the University 
of Dublin. We gather from Mr. Balfour’s speech that 
formerly he would have preferred the College, but that 
his more recent consideration of the importance of closely 
associating the teaching, with the examining, functions of 
a University rather inclines him now to the creation of a 
full Catholic University. Well, on a matter of that kind 
we are disposed to think that, as there is a good deal to 
be said on both sides of the question, the bias of Catholic 
opinion should decide the point, and not the hesitating 
judgment of Protestant statesmen. Indeed, we are not 
sure that it might not be found difficult to get the existing 
University of Dublin to assent to the admission of so 
many Catholic scholars on to its governing body as to 
satisfy the Roman Catholics that the University would 
be strictly impartial, so that even if Catholic opinion 
preferred the College,—as it might do in ease it opened out 
a better chance of comparing the quality of the educa- 
tion given in the new College to the quality of the education 
given in the old,—there might still be serious impediments 
to overcome in removing the disinelination of the older 
College to admit its Roman Catholic competitor, to the 
University Board, on equal terms. But if the bias of the 
Roman Catholics themselves were for the University 
rather than for the College, we should certainly hope that 
the Government would allow that preference to decide the 
result. In short, within reason, the great object should 
be to convince the Irish Catholics that their wish in the 
matter shall be ungrudgingly studied, and, if possible, 
complied with. We entirely agree with both Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Lecky that nothing should be done unless it 
could be definitely ascertained that what was proposed 
would be accepted, and accepted as a discharge in full of 
the claims put forward by influential Roman Catholics in 
Ireland on the University question. We know now, if 
Mr. Healy spoke after due concert with the more 
influential of the Roman Catholic Episeopacy, as we have 
no doubt he did, that there is nothing to fear on the 
question of principle,—on which English statesmen of all 
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parties are thoroughly well agreed. And on matters 
of detail English statesmen would be wise not to cavil, 
but to prepare themselves for a cordial understanding. 
This is a case in which we certainly owe Ireland reparation 
for what we regard as a policy of bigotry, not indeed 
bigotry on the part of those who carried it out, but bigotry 
on the part of the uninstructed Protestant opinion which 
treated Rcme as the Scarlet Woman with whom no sort 
of parley was to be held. If John Balfour of Burley, 
as Sir Walter Scott has described him in “ Old Mortality,” 
had been the representative of English public opinion 
during the earlier part of this century, he could hardly 
have blocked the path of justice towards Catholic Ireland 
more effectually than did the ignorant bigotry of the 
English middle class. Now that we lean on the masses of 
the people, there is no such insane prejudice against the 
Roman Church, which, in Protestant countries at least, 
stands for fully as great a power of spiritual good as 
any other Christian Church of the same numerical strength, 
for it gains in devoutness and grandeur of tradition what 
it may lose in intellectual realism. We may thank God 
that we are as a nation nearly quit of the anti-Papal craze, 
and can see that the Roman Catholics deserve, as well as 
claim, and we may even say exact, equal justice with 
our many other Churches. But now that we are 
beginning to close our reckoning with them, let us 
at least try to be generous as well as just, and not to 
haggle about trifles, when we are, at all events as 
regards the centuries that have elapsed since the Re- 
formation, so much in their debt. There is a chance now 
of repairing the mischiefs of a very evil policy, and one, 
too, quite as injurious to ourselves as to the Irish Roman 
Catholics. An educated Church is always easier to deal with 
than an ignorant Church, and an educated Church implies 
a more educated and more far-sighted priesthood. Depend 
upon it, we should never have seen the sympathy that 
existed between the Land League and the priesthood if we 
had granted a higher education to the Roman Catholics 
long ago. Now at last let us do what we ought to have 
done in times past, effectually,—and err, if we must err, on 
the side of generosity rather than on the side of stinginess. 
The clerical Irish are, almost for the first time in this cen- 
tury, in a thoroughly reasonable mood. Let us not repay 
them by offering the half of what we ought to give, and 
leaving on the Irish people a new sense of wrong, rather 
than a cordial sense of fair and upright dealing. 





THE COMMONS ON THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


EBATES on Indian subjects in the House of 
Commons always distress Anglo-Indians; they 

are always so well intentioned and usually so entirely 
sterile. The debate on the Famine on Tuesday was 
no exception to the rule. It was an important debate, 
for though the House was thin, Lord George Hamil- 
ton, as the responsible Minister, took part in it, and 
Sir H. Fowler, as representative of the Opposition, and 
Mr. Maclean, who seldom fails to give accurately the 
views of the ruling race in India, and Mr. Bhownagree, 
who represents all conservative Indians, that is, four-fifths 
at least of the native population, and Sir W. Wedderburn, 
who is the mouthpiece, on the whole the adequate mouth- 
piece, of that minute class of educated natives who hope, 
by long-continued abuse of all existing institutions, to 
secure representative government for India, and there- 
fore all appointments for themselves. The tone of all 
the speakers, allowing, of course, for a little windiness, 
inevitable when the House feels that the debate is not for 
its own instruction but for listeners outside, was excellent, 
full of sympathy, full of suggestion, and quite unexpectedly 
full of readiness to make sacrifices in aid of a suffering 
people. If Indian labourers could read, they would feel a 
passionate gratitude towards Sir H. Fowler such as they 
will not feel towards any of the contributors to the 
charitable Famine Fund. (Hindoos and Buddhists feel 
extreme gratitude for kindness, but not for private charity, 
because the charity of the charitable is carried by destiny 
to their credit account in their struggle to reach absorp- 
tion in the All. Givers are paid, so to speak, for their 
sacrifice, and need not be paid twice.) And yet how sterile 
and useless most of the discussion was. Sir H. Fowler’s 
promise, indeed, to support a Parliamentary grant or loan 
to India, such as we made to Ireland under a similar visita- 
tion, so strengthens the hands of the Government as to make 


a 
of a mere utterance a great act of beneficence; but 
rest of the talk was a pouring out of words which wil] not 
save a single man or woman from dying of hunger, 
“amendment ” on the Address proposed by Sir W 
Wedderburn, to begin with, is positively silly ‘in its in 
opportuneness. Grant, as we should willingly do, that 
his practical suggestions have a good deal in them, tha 
the moneylenders might be controlled a little mop 
effectively as they are in some native States, and thay 
agricultural banks managed by officials would often and 
gravely benefit the people, where was the sense of his 
main proposition? He asked for a Commission of 
Inquiry into Indian village life which should pick oy 
specimen villages, and then “inquire” so minutely, that 
in his own words, “the investigation should be of the 
microscopic kind to detect the microbes which blight tho 
ryot’s prosperity.” He might as well promise a British 
pauper dying of exposure to report in five years on the 
hidden causes of pauperism in Europe. There are not twen 
men in the world outside the Settlement Offices competent 
to conduct such an inquiry; they would take at least fiys 
years in the investigation, for there are at least fo 
different, and often jarring, systems of village life ip 
India; and when they had investigated everybody's com. 
plaints they would send home elaborate sketches of rural 
life in India which would be full of interest for Mr, 
Herbert Spencer, and for a few authorities on the law of 
tenure, and for all students of Oriental ways, but which 
would no more be read or understood by the Hous 
of Commons than Professor Max Miiller’s essays on the 
philologies of Asia are. The very condition of Sir W, 
Wedderburn’s speech is that men are dying in thousands 
of hunger now, this minute, and that he wants to save 
them; and this gigantic Commission is his method. 


It is a positively ridiculous one, as ridiculous as his 
assertion that the Indian ryot lives always on the 
verge of starvation. He does not so live, but is in 
normal years a great deal more comfortable and indepen. 
dent than, but for the Poor-law, the English agricultural 
labourer would be. What is the beneficial effect of 
wild exaggeration like this? There is misery enough 
in India, God knows! as there is also in England, and 
owing to the terrible density of the population the 
misery, when shown in statistics, seems to cover millions; 
but the majority of cultivators get a fair living, and 
Earth everywhere refuses to give more than that to the 
actual tillers of the soil. Sir W. Wedderburn will 
reply that, were he in India, he could produce millions 
who are only kept alive by charity, and he would be 
within the truth. But if India were as well off a 
England, and had the same Poor-law, there would be 
eight millions of paupers in receipt of relief,—that is, 
dependent upon charity for food. It is they who first of 
all, when in years of drought they cannot obtain sub- 
sistence, turn to the State and say, usually with pathetic 
humility and not violence, “ Feed us and clothe us, or we 
die.” We believe the broad facts of the case to be that 
in the Punjab the Government is squeezing a little too 
hard, being exasperated by the difference between the old 
value of silver and the new; that in the Central Provinces 
there is real poverty, owing mainly to ages of bad native 
government; that in the Deccan, and in scattered districts 
everywhere, the people are as much in debtas Irish landlords, 
and for the same reason,—conflict between their means and 
their sense of dignity; but the great body of the hereditary 
ryots, the real people of India, who could crush us in 4 
week, are normally so prosperous that they buy up the 
silver supply of the world, not by millions but by tens of 
millions of pounds in every generation. Will Sir W. 
Wedderburn just explain, if the silver does not go to swell 
the hoards of the ryots, and to make up that store of 
jewels which, if it could be collected, would pay the Debt 
of India twice over, where in the world it does go? 
Does he think the mosquitoes eat it? No doubt at this 
moment about eighty millions of people are very hardly 
pressed. They have had a series of five bad years 
topped up by a year of drought—a cycle which would 
try even the peasants of | ey Provence—and when 
with sighs and sullenness they have resolved to sell their 
jewels, they find them worth just one-half what they 
gave for them in coin. It is most pitiful, so pitiful 
that we, alone in England, till Sir H. Fowler spoke out, 
ask for a great national grant in their aid; but it 18 





not made more pitiful, but less, by unfounded lamen- 
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tations over the general condition of the Indian peoples, 


re starve when God sends rain than the people 
Peto do. Sir W. Wedderburn, who had a great 
cable his hand, and might have produced even in the 
India Office an impression that he and his baboo clients 
were really practical folk, has chosen to chuck it away. 
He is sensible enough when he chooses, or when he relies 
upon his own experience, but if he cannot suppress that 
kind of stuff nobody will listen to his sense. 

We are little more contented with the answers to Sir 
W. Wedderburn’s attack. Lord G. Hamilton bludgeoned 
him easily enough, and then Sir H. Fowler put him neatly 
enough in his coffin ; but the question before the House 
was not of him or his statesmanship, but of the people of 
India and their wants ; and how are they relieved by abuse 
of the Indian National League, a body which matters no 
more than the Camberwell Parish Parliament, or by dis- 
cussions about the exact intention with which new 
taxation to form an Indian Famine Fund was originally 
imposed. Who cares when cream is wanted which house- 
maid spilt the milk? The broad fact of the case is that 
the Indian people need more than any other people the 
protection to be derived against invasion and against 
unexpected disaster from a Treasury Reserve, and the 
Reserve is never there. There is no Treasury balance 
which can be safely called on for millions as in Prussia; 
no Sinking Fund which can be suspended as in England ; 
no Central Bank with millions upon millions in coin lying 
in its vaults ready for the call of the State as in France ; 
no State currency which can be swelled by a “ supreme 
order” as in Russia; no limitless capacity for bearing 
temporary taxation—a big national “levy ” as it were—as 
in the United States. The Revenue increases in prosperous 
years by a million sterling a year, and every now and 
then we put on a small tax; but as fast as the money 
comes in the Government spends it, and would spend 
it if it were twice as much. If India had two 
hundred millions a year the Government would stretch 
its dominion to the Arctic Ocean, talking the while about 
the “new trade in ice, which ought to have a railway for 
itself,” would double the Army, would quadruple the 
number of officials, and would order the whole population 
to be carefully instructed in Edwin Chadwick's ideas of 
sanitation and Pitman’s system of shorthand. It is not 
the taxation that is wrong, for except in certain districts 
it is reasonable enough; it is the non-existence of an 
Exchequer with power to keep the expenditure down. 
All the dreary apologies for the disappearance of the 
money made on Tuesday only bewilder the House of 
Commons; they never produce, and never will pro- 
duce, the needed Reserve. Lord George Hamilton 
says it is useless to go on saving when we have to borrow, 
and the remark exactly illustrates the spirit which 
is at the root of the Indian financial trouble. He, in fact, 
denies, in the teeth of the universal experience of humanity, 
that those who care about continuous saving always avoid 
debt, and assumes, like any spendthrift, that of course 
one must occasionally go to the moneylender. Why, for 
anything but war? We are bringing, mind, no “ charge” 
against the Indian Government. We perfectly understand 
that, changed as it is every five years, the temptation to illus- 
trate itself by some extension of territory, or some philan- 
thropic experiment, or some improvement in civilisation 
which, being extended over such an area and among a fifth of 
the human race, swallows the surplus, is morally irresistible. 
To-day they are turning British Burmah into a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, an immense “ advance ” for Burmah, which, 
if the Lieutenant-Governor to be appointed there is worth 
his salt, will cost India more than the million sterling a year 
it was intended the Famine Fund should save. They are, 
in fact, always “improving,” which means always spending 
the last penny but one, and then groaning for want of 
twopence. We repeat we eagerly desire that Great Britain 

should vote a heavy grant to India in relief of the Famine 
charges; but we hold it none the less to be shameful 
that, with an annually augmenting Revenue and no new 
peremptory obligations, such a grant should be required. 
The talk in the House does not alter that fact in the least. 





MR. DILLON AND MR. HEALY. 
ii is never safe to prophesy, especially when the 
- subject of prediction is the Irish party. But for 
this it might seem safe to say that the crisis in the Irish 








party which has been imminent for some two years has 
at last been reached, and that in the course of next week 
Mr. Healy and his friends will be expelled from the 
Irish party, leaving Mr. Dillon alone with a compact but 
greatly reduced group of about forty or fifty members. It 
is extremely difficult to follow all the details of the 
quarrel, but as far as we can make out—the Saxon mind 
is, we regretfully admit, not fine enough to appreciate 
properly the minutie of an Irish squabble—matters at 
present stand somewhat after this fashion. Last Saturday 
the Irish Parliamentary party—i.e., the Anti-Parnellites— 
assembled to the number of fifty-one in Committee Room 13, 
and discussed a proposal made by Mr. Davitt. This pro- 
posal, embodied in the longest resolution which we ever 
remember to have seen—a resolution taking up a quarter 
of a column of the Times in small print—was to the 
following effect. It began by declaring that since the 
Irish Race Convention, a gathering repudiated by both 
Mr. Redmond and Mr. Healy, had imposed upon the 
Parliamentary party the duty of enforcing unity and 
discipline, it was necessary that each member should 
loyally carry out the policy settled on by the judg- 
ment of the majority. In order to secure this, regular 
meetings ought to be held “on the second Tuesday 
of each month during the Session,” and every member 
ought to attend. Next, it was declared to be con- 
trary to the duty of any member to oppose publicly 
any decision reached by the party, or any decision of 
the Chairman of the party, in the course of debate in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Davitt’s resolution then goes 
on to observe that a public fund has been started for the 
maintenance of a portion of the party, in rivalry with the 
national subscription instituted under the authority of 
the Irish Race Convention, and that the subscribers to 
this rival fund declined to recognise the Irish National 
Federation, and authorised the formation of a new 
organisation. But these proceedings would destroy the 
Nationalist party, and therefore it is irreconcilable with 
the position of any member of the Irish party to asso- 
ciate himself in any way with the new scheme. Finally, 
the resolution declares that if any member is found in 
future to have violated the spirit “of this resolution” he 
shall thereupon cease to be a member of the party. This 
was a pretty strong resolution, even for an Irish party; 
but in spite of its drastic character, it was carried last 
Monday by 33 votes to 21. Having passed their resolu- 
tion, the Dillonites proceeded to press home their advan- 
tage. On Tuesday, at the instance of Mr. Blake, they 
carried another resolution, deliberately intended to make 
it impossible for Mr. Healy and his friends to avoid 
expulsion. This resolution, which is as long as Mr. 
Davitt’s, lays down that the Secretary shall place in the 
Whips’ room a paper, to be signed within a week by 
members, containing, among other things, a declaration 
so extraordinary that it must be given verbatim. The 
member must declare “(1) that I did not before my election 
undertake to maintain myself in Parliament without 
indemnity from the party funds; (2) that I have not 
received, and that I do not expect or intend to receive, in 
respect of this or any future Session, any indemnity from 
any public fund, general or local, other than the Irish 
National Fund ; (8) that I am not in a position to keep 
up my attendance in Parliament without an indemnity.” 
The resolution then goes on to make arrangements for a 
members’ indemnity fund, and finally declares that this 
members’ indemnity fund shall be periodically divided, 
“share and share alike,” among the signatories of the 
declaration. A word or two of explanation may be ex- 
pedient in regard to the effect of this resolution. Under 
it no one will be able to participate in the Parliamentary 
fund who has not repudiated the Healyite organisation. 
In other words, the two resolutions amount to a peremptory 
order from Mr. Dillon—‘ Come to dinner directly, and don’t 
you dare to touch any platter of unauthorised food. If 
you do, you shall be drummed out of the party, and never 
get a bite or sup again from me.’ 

Thus as things at present stand Mr. Healy and his 
twenty friends must within a week from last Tuesday 
either submit or else be expelled from the party. But 
Mr. Healy says that he will not submit. Are we, then 
to conclude that the final quarrel has come, and that 
henceforth we are to have three Irish parties all 
bitterly hostile to each other? It certainly looks so; 
but we do not forget that Irishmen are sometimes as good 
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at making peace as at quarrelling. It is possible that the 
quarrel eye * ANA Sip ” even now. The refusal to 
sign the declaration, it is to be noted, will not necessarily 
bring expulsion, but only deprivation from. pecuniary 
benefits.: In other words, all the money available will go 
to the Dillonites, but the unpaid will not necessarily be 
excommunicated. This last result will only happen if the 
Dillonites proceed to carry out Mr. Davitt’s resolution. 
Probably they will carry it out; but if they do not, but 
merely hang it up, the quarrel will be in a state of sus- 
pended animation, and things will go on as before, except 
that the two factions will have separate funds. But 
though this solution is possible, it is not likely. We 
think it far more probable that the final split has come, 
and that Mr. Healy and his followers will be drummed 
out of the Anti-Parnellite camp. If then things take 
what with any men but Irishmen must be their natural 
course, we shall in future have, as we have said, three 
Irish parties all hating each other and the Saxon with 
equal bitterness. But, it may be asked, will not this at 
once result in an amalgamation between two of the Irish 
parties ? Will not Mr. Healy and Mr. Redmond unite, 
for the time at any rate, against Mr. Dillon, or if this is 
not possible, will not Mr. Dillon, having shed Mr. Healy, 
try to come to some agreement with the Parnellites? No 
doubt under ordinary circumstances triangular duels do 
not occur. In Irish affairs, however, they are common 
enough. During the time of our Civil War there were 
in Ireland at least three—we are not sure if there were 
not four or five—armies fighting “ promiscuous like” with 
each other. Irishmen when once they are possessed by 
the desire to fight do not say, ‘I hate A, but I hate B 
far worse. I know, too, that A hates B. I will therefore 
join A in smashing B. Then we can have our own quarrel 
out.’ That seems elementary to the crude-minded Saxon. 
The Irishman, however, takes quite another line. He 
says, ‘I hate both A and B, and they hate each other. 
Therefore, I need not fear their combining against me, 
but can fight freely with them both.’ In all probability, 
then, no reconciliations or new developments will arise out 
of the new split. As regards the Parliamentary situation, 
we very much doubt whether the break-up of the Anti- 
Parnellite party will have any special results. Mr. 
Healy and his supporters are quite as well inclined 
towards the Gladstonians as are his opponents, and 
therefore the split is not in the least likely to injure 
the alliance. If anything, it will strengthen the hold 
which the central organisation of the Liberal party 
now possesses over the Nationalists, for small groups 
are naturally enough more easily dealt with and kept in 
order than large groups. In a word, from the Parlia- 
mentary point of view Mr. Healy’s revolt matters very 
little. What its effect will be in Ireland remains to be 
seen. In our opinion, it will, in the first place, tend to 
stop subscriptions, and next, to produce a disinclination 
among Irishmen to believe that the Home-rule movement 
has any prospect of success. At heart all Irishmen are 
inclined to pessimism, and they will find in the existence 
of three separate and antagonistic parties, each with its 
own fund and organisation, and each accusing the other 
of the deepest treachery, plenty of excuse for saying that 
the cause is under a curse, and that Ireland can never be 
free. Depend upon it, unless and until Ireland can throw 
= another tyrant like Mr. Parnell, a tyrant who will put 
Ireland under his heel and unite all energies in fear, 
if not in love, the cause of Home-rule must wither and 
decay. The notion of three jarring groups forcing Great 
Britain to do what she would be most loath to do is 
utterly preposterous. No charge is ever. won if the 
charging troopers are all the time trying to kill each other. 





THE QUEEN AND EAST LONDON. 


decision of the Queen not to perform the cere- 

mony of opening the Blackwall Tunnel next May 

was inevitable as soon as it was arranged that 1897 should 
be celebrated with the same pomp as the memorable 
Jubilee year. The Queen, we are now authoritatively 
told, “ hopes, as far as her powers will permit, to in some 
degree take oes in the commemorative proceedings in 
London,” and she also hopes “to fulfil a long-deferred 
engagement at Sheffield in the spring.” After these 


niga 
her Majesty “is not able'to ‘face the fatigue, physical ana 
otherwise, consequent upon such an undertaking” ag the 
opening of the Blackwall Tunnel. The only wonder ig 
that she should feel able to visit Sheffield in the 
year. The Queen’s share in the celebration of th 
Diamond Jubilee, however restricted it may be, must 
make extraordinary demands on her strength. A 
experience bring their special burdens, and these burdens 
are necessarily laid upon declining physical powers. The 
mere consciousness that her subjects are celebrating the 
completion of her sixtieth year of sovereignty, and that 
this fact of itself places her in a position apart from that 
of every other English ruler, must be exciting even if the 
Queen herself did not leave Windsor on that day. Ang 
when to this is added that wonderful vision of vast ang 
loyal crowds before which even strong men in thei 
utmost vigour have turned pale, we can imagine, even if 
feebly, what the aggregate labour must be to a woman of 
seventy-seven with impaired strength, and the memories of 
a lifetime behind her. 

Yet, so far as we may regret what is inevitable, we 
regret her Majesty’s absence from the ceremony at Black. 
wall. We say this with no special reference to the 
opening of the Tunnel. Whether this great engineering 
work will be as fertile in result as it is grand in conception 
we do not know. We remember the witnesses before 
the Committee on a similar undertaking described by 
Anthony Trollope in “The Three Clerks,” and we fee 
that the part of true wisdom will be to defer the appreci. 
ation of its utility to the public until theevent has shown how 
much the public use it. What we regret is that the Queen 
should be compelled to forego a ceremony which would 
have taken her through that vast region of Eastern London 
of which she herself and so many of her subjects know so 
little, except by hearsay. The inhabitants of this region 
will doubtless contribute a large contingent to the crowds 
which will witness a part at least of the ceremonial of 
the Diamond Jubilee. But to see the Queen at West. 
minster or in St. James’s Park is a very different thing 
from seeing her in the East End itself. In the one 
case the crowd of which we are speaking is a mew 
visitor, in the other it is at home. In the one case 
it goes to see the Queen welcomed by the people 
of West London, in the other it lines its own streets 
to offer her its own welcome. Necessarily in the present 
distribution of London wealth the West End comes 
in for the lion’s share of whatever splendour can be 
added to the ordinary course of city life by the occa 
sional presence of a Court. It is the West that sees the 
outward ceremonial of Drawing-rooms and Levées, of 
State processions and Royal drives. All this follows 
naturally from the fact that a Court must have a local 
habitation, and group its pageantry round the person of 
the Sovereign. But the recognition of this necessity 
makes us all the more regret that one of the rare occasions 
when the Queen might, and, had she been stronger, 
would, have visited East London should have fallen in 
“this eventful year.” We should have liked the Queen 
to see something of that huge area packed with houses 
and crowded with human beings which lies between 
St. Paul’s and Blackwall; we should have liked the 
people who live in that area to see something of their 
Queen. 

The suggestion we are going to offer is designed to 
secure for East London the benefit of her Majesty's 
presence without imposing upon her any appreciable addi- 
tional fatigue. That she cannot add a third engage- 
ment to the two she is determined, if her strength 
permit, to fulfil is obvious. But why should not East 
London be given a prominent place in the cere 
monies of the Jubilee ? Let the official commemoration 
take place if need be in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul's, 
but let the Queen’s own personal thanksgiving be offered 
in the restored Collegiate Church—a cathedral in size and 
almost in dignity—of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. The 
building is magnificent enough for any amount of 
ceremonial, filled to its utmost capacity it would hold a 
very large number of people, and the route to it might 
easily be made to embrace some of the most representative 
districts in that vast London which lives almost wholly 
by the labour of its hands. The precise course that the 
Royal procession should take would be determined by 





announcements we are not surprised to learn that “in 
view of the obligations and interests of this eventful year,” 


considerations of which we know nothing,—most of all, of 
course, by the consideration how best to husband her 
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’s strength, and to combine the maximum of 
t to her subjects with the minimum of fatigue to 
herself. It may be thought, possibly, that St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, has nothing to do with East London. Geo- 

hically, indeed, it has not. The quasi-cathedral of South 
London has the Thames between it and that “ Hast End” 
which is the typical district of London poverty. But it is 
close to it, though not of it. Describe it in one way, and it 
is the other side of a great river. Describe it in another 
way, and it is only the other side of London Bridge. 
And though the two districts are separated by a 
natural feature, they are not separated by circumstances. 
South London is as poor as East London, though until 
lately it has been much less talked about. The great 
Church is as much in the centre of a population living by 
irregular and poorly paid work as though it stood in 
Whitechapel or Stepney. It would be easy, therefore, to 
arrange the route of the Queen’s procession in a way 
which should traverse one or two of the principal 
thoroughfares at the East End, and then return across 
London Bridge to St. Saviour’s There the Thanksgiving 
Service, which might well be limited to a Te Deum, would 
take place, and from the church the procession might 
return by way of South London and recross the river at 
Westminster. By this means the Queen would be seen 
by tens, or rather by hundreds, of thousands of her people 
who will not see her at all if she simply drives from 
Buckingham Palace to Westminster Abbey. 

We offer the suggestion for what it is worth. There 
may very likely be insurmountable difficulties in the way 
of carrying it out. The length of the route may be 
greater than suits the Queen’s strength; the opposition 
of those who dislike any divergence from the ordinary 
routine of Royal functions may be hard to surmount. 
All we say is that if it is practicable it would have 
immense advantages. It is in the loyalty of the democracy 
that a constitutional throne has its surest foundations; 
yet it is the loyalty of the democracy that is least often 
appealed to through the eyes. Such a celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee as we have been describing would 
recognise and meet the need in the most gracious and 
conspicuous fashion. It would make the sixtieth year of 
the Queen memorable to a vast multitude with which 
Royal pageants ordinarily count for nothing; it would 
endear the Sovereign to whole classes of her subjects to 
whom she is almost as much a name, and a name only, as 
she is to the millions of India. 


Majesty 


enjoymen 








THE VALUE AND THE DANGER OF RITUAL. 
T must have been evident to all who read the criticisms 
of the orthodox, and even of some of the more 
rationalising, Jews, on the proposal to take Judaism in what 
the latter regard as its spiritual essence, and offer it without 
its historical clothing to the more sceptical spirits of the 
modern world as an adequate religion, what repulsion that 
proposal inspired in the breasts of the many who had fed 
their hearts upon its great historic ritual. They regarded it 
asin some sense a desecration,—not merely as a willingness 
to ignore the quarry from which their faith had been chopped, 
but as a sort of wilful disloyalty to the great acts by which 
the minds of their people had been filled with the spirit of 
worship, and by going back to which day after day and 
year after year their own spirits had been renewed. And 
undoubtedly the same may be said of the ritual of every great 
faith, The Mahommedan does not turn more passionately 
towards Mecca when the hour of prayer comes round, and the 
cry from the minaret summons him to prostrate himself before 
the God of Mahommed, than the Brahmin or the Buddhist 
betakes himself to his different but not less punctual 
devotions; and it is the same with the Christian ritual. 
From the Roman Catholic Church, whose devotions sym- 
bolise,—and more than symbolise,—in some sense repeat, the 
great mystery of the Incarnation, with all who accept the 
doctrine of the eternal sacrifice of the Mass, to the Presby- 
terian who is half-ashamed of accepting the shelter of any 
house made with hands, when he thinks of the bare hillside 
on which his forefathers and many of his immediate ancestors 
have received the Communion which they regarded and still re- 
gard as the true protest against any idolatrous repetition of the 
one eternal sacrifice, there has been no religion which hasignored 
ritual altogether that did not gradually sink into a more and 








more ineffectual attempt to revive attitudes of mind which 
could not be revived except by the help of some common 
memorial of what the worshippers have believed to be the 
greatest of human events,—memorials, at the very least, 
if not direct renewals, of the communion between the 
invisible and the visible world. And these great ritual acts 
lay a powerful hold on the habits of the spirit, long after the 
living faith is gone which gave them their first hold on it. A 
friend who knows India intimately writes to us that “a 
Brahmin who has lost all faith in the supernatural, will yet 
stand neck-deep in Ganges water twice a day, going through 
an elaborate ceremonial, not that his neighbours may see, but 
because it is his habit.” The great habits formed by faith 
in the spiritual world, thus outlive the faith, or at least 
the conscious faith, which formed them. They drive their 
graving-knife deep into the soul, and bring back to the 
traveller in the desert, as they did once to the late 
Mr. Kinglake, the sound of the old village bells ;—in his case, 
as he fancied, the very bells which had brought him Sunday 
after Sunday to church, and this too at the very moment when 
they were actually ringing thousands of miles away in the 
far-off Somersetshire hamlet. Even the sceptic cannot 
throw off the magic of these great ritual habits. They 
persevere in making their claim on the soul long after the 
soul has, as it thinks, emancipated itself from the authority 
which founded that claim. No act of true loyalty can afford 
to dispense with a ritual of its own. If it does, it gradually 
fades away intoa mere mist of sentiment. When you feel 
that you really owe fealty, the mind is not content with 
acknowledging it; it craves a public reiteration of that 
acknowledgment as part of the very routine of the spirit’s 
life. It is indeed a natural part of the very life of beings 
who live by the satisfaction of periodie needs and wants, that 
in every such period the needs of the soul should assert them- 
selves and satisfy themselves as well as the needs of the body, 
and that spiritual habits should spring up, not less, perhaps 
even more, imperious than -the habits of the body, to impose 
their significance on our external life. No religion can really 
subdue any people’s heart that does not fully recognise this 
necessity, and embody. it fally in the routine of the days and 
years which frame and mould our very thoughts. 


At the same time, the waywardness and contradictions of 
human nature are such that these imperious spiritual habits too 
often become the very source of the formalism which petrifies 
the soul, and gradually undermines its loyalty to the divine 
being. The monotonous repetition of the reverence and loyalty 
of the heart somehow strikes at the root of that loyalty, unless 
the repetition is accompanied by a certain freshness and gene- 
rosity of feeling which goes out beyond the words and forms of 
the ritual, and lays anew, as it were, the foundations of the 
ritual. Words which we perpetually repeat lose their meaning, 
or a great part of their meaning, and like the formal bow or 
the customary greeting, pass into the mechanical acts which, 
though they have once expressed something, and may express 
something again, are yet in general mere references.to what 
has been often felt, but what is consciously felt no more. 
And the mere fact that these words and forms have been so 
often reiterated without being felt, tends in itself to give 
them an effect of dryness and insignificance very injurious 
to their spiritual power. Without ritual you cannot really 
perpetuate a religion. But with it you are always in 
danger of embalming it, of making a mummy of it, and 
reducing it to the mere corpse of what was once a focus 
of life and light and heat and action. Some great saint 
said that no man ever succeeded in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer itself with a full sense of the meaning of all its 
clauses and words from the opening to the close. The 
mere habit of repeating it has more or less paralysed the 
power of the worshipper to enter fully into it. Ritual is 
like the plaster of Paris case which the surgeons provide 
for weak bodies. Soft and flexible at first so as to mould 
itself to the lines and curves of the body, it soon hardens 
into a stiff cast which will not allow those lines and curves 
to change their form or’ yield’ to any pressure of the muscles. 
So it is with a great ritual once well-established. It become, 
a coat of mail as it were for the spirit, and not unfrequently 
weighs upon it so that the religious mind groans under it as 
if it were not a stimulus but simply a burden. It is between 
these two opposite dangers that the Churches have to find 
their way. Let the impatient spirit rebel against forms, and 
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it soon passes into a vague emotionalism that gradually 
exhales itself without exacting any real and devout loyalty 
to God or God’s best interpreter. But let the spirit accept 
too literally, and as a matter of habit, the “ transaction ” of 
the ritual service, and it gradually incrusts worship with 
a moulding of routine out of which all the life and faith have 
almost vanished. These are the two dangers, the opposite 
extremes of a subjective and an objective interpretation of 
religious worship. 

To our mind, those forms of religious ceremonial come 
nearest to avoiding both dangers,—to avoid both entirely is 
not given to man,—which concentrate the force of their ritual 
on great centres of what they hold to be in the truest sense 
supernatural action, like the giving of the Ten Command- 
ments on Sinai among the Jews, or the assumption of 
humanity by the Son of God among the Christians, or the 
descent of Christ to the altar among the Roman Catholics, 
and leave the rest of their ritual rather as an objective repre- 
sentation of what prayer ought to be for those who can throw 
their hearts into it, than as a rigorous formula in which every 
worshipper is expected to join equally and with equal in- 
tensity. There should be a certain elasticity in ritual, points 
of devotion from the solemnity and significance of which 
no worshipper should be allowed to escape, and yet a 
good deal of freedom, so that one mind may follow one 
train of devout thought while another mind follows another, 
and all are not even expected to deliver themselves up to the 
same train of meditation at the same time, except at those 
points of special stress where some divine action calls upon 
all to adore the same eternal and incomprehensible interven- 
tion in the wilderness of human perplexity and error. An 
absolutely rigid ritual which leaves no liberty to the con- 
acientious spirit, tends towards formula and legal scrupulosity. 
A ritual that is all elastic symbolism, and asks for no special 
concentration of the mind on divine deeds, tends to mistiness 
and impulsiveness, and indeed to mere reverie—which is not 
genuine worship at all. So far as we can judge, the true mean 
for ritual is something which concentrates worship for all 
who are present at it in given centres of adoration, and for 
the rest, offers great historical forms of devotion which may 
attract here one mind and there another, to plunge into the 
great stream of the spiritual life of the ages, and unite itself 
with the penitential passion of the past, or with the grateful 
heart of those who have realised in that past the mercy of 
heaven and the hopes of the eternal future. 





THE DUTIES OF THE VERY RICH. 


HE millionaires are giving us trouble already in South 
Africa, and they will give us more at home. It is not 
anything they do or leave undone, so much as their existence, 
which creates so much strife, by rousing questions in regard 
to which the conscience as well as the brain of the community 
is as yet unprepared. Nobody has yet settled within his own 
mind what a millionaire ought to do with his surplus wealth, 
or whether he owes any special, or as it were novel, obligation 
to his neighbours. During the last development of the class, 
that is, in the old Roman world, nobody seems to have been 
perplexed, and Lucullus, who had millions, might waste them 
on luxurious living, or Seneca, who had three millions lent 
out at 12 per cent., might heap it up steadily, or Crassus, 
who had more probably than both, might employ the 
money in raising armies for civil war without anybody 
arguing that their wealth of itself affected their ethical 
position. Nowadays, however, wealth is power, even more 
than it was in Rome, and the community, which has 
become very jealous of power, and which at the same time 
anxiously seeks for ethical light, asks restlessly whether, with 
new wealth, new kinds of duty have not arisen. New York, 
for example, is discussing at this moment, in words which are 
often made light in order to conceal a certain seriousness, 
whether a ball which it is proposed to give is or is not a crime. 
The wife of a new millionaire, Mr. Bradley-Martin, proposes 
to ask eighteen hundred guests to appear on a given night in 
costume; the rich have responded with eagerness, perceiving 
a chance at once of distraction and display ; and it is calculated 
that the entertainment—what with the feasting and the 
flowers and the dresses—will cost at least £50,000, an estimate 
which, if all tales be true of milliners’ bills, we should imagine 
to be unaccountably moderate, At this very time it is 








asserted that in the tenement-houses of New York, a greg 
population, crushed at once by Protection and by laws which, 
under an economic disguise, really establish a de 
currency, cannot find sufficient work, and multitudes are 
actually living on food too insufficient for health, while in 
the similar houses of Chicago, where every social evil in 
the Union seems to reach its apogee, large numbers of 
citizens who would labour if they could are actually Perishing 
of hunger. We hope and believe there is exaggeration jn 
these last accounts; but it is known that poverty in the great 
cities of the States takes very dreadful forms, and withont 
talking of actual starvation, the existence among large classe, 
of the most acute and painful distress would be admitted on 
all hands by Americans themselves. It is asked, therefore, 
whether in such circumstances it can be right that sno} 
lavishness should go on, and the answers, as is usual in 
America, are of the most direct and fearless kind, The 
religious, and those who, without being religious, accept 
guidance from the pulpits, reply that it is not right, and that 
a scene like the costume-ball should be prevented, if not by 
legislative action, at least by a strong and menacing display 
of opinion; while the non-religious affirm that the erpendj. 
ture is right, that no one is bound to be sparing if he does 
not choose to be sparing, and that lavish expenditure, by 
circulating money, must in the end alleviate the condition of 
the poor. The conflict of words waxes a little hot, and it ig 
not impossible, if the Anarchical elements of society in New 
York fully apprehend the discussion going on, that Mrs, 
Bradley-Martin’s guests may be reduced to assemble under 
direct and visible protection from an armed police. 


In order to clear the ground we will dismiss the argument 
about the beneficence of luxury first of all. Even if it ig 
economically true, which may be doubted—for expenditure, to 
be fully beneficial, should be either necessary or reproductive, 
and even hoarding, which fills the reservoirs that pay labour, 
must be more useful than, say, the expenditure of hundreds 
upon smoking—the assertion is in great measure beside the 
point. Those who object do not, as we understand them, 
deny that a costume-ball may benefit the labourers of the 
world, but assert that another use of the money would benefit 
more the people known to be suffering, who, being New 
Yorkers, are in a special degree the neighbours or brethren, in 
the Christian sense, of every one who dwells in New York. 
It is the right of the special community which is pleaded, not 
that of universal mankind, and it is the propriety of one 
expenditure when compared with another, not expenditure 
itself which iscondemned. The question being thus narrowed, 
the good of lavishness in itself cannot be pleaded, unless the 
lavishness benefits the community whose wants are described, 
and a costume-ball, half the cost of which or two-thirds will 
be paid to vine-growers in Champagne, dress-makers in Paris, 
tailors in England, and flower-growers in Florida, cannot be 
considered as beneficial, except in the most roundabout way, to 
dwellers in New York. If the wretched people in the tene- 
ment-houses were dying for want of febrifuges, the statement 
that the millionaires were founding cinchona farms in Peru 
could not be held by sensible men to dispose of the patients’ 
claims upon their neighbours’ surplus means. 


The argument that luxury is useful in itself may in 4 
starving city, or a city in which some starve, be dismissed 
as inapplicable, the more readily because the true argument 
for the rich is a very different one. It is this, that freedom 
in spending is essential to prosperity of any kind. If the 
surplus of the rich is liable to be taken to relieve the wants of 
the poor, or for any other beneficial object, there will speedily 
be no surplus; and as no one will work except for gain, all 
work will be limited to the amount necessary to earn bare 
necessaries, and civilisation, or at all events civilisation as 
expressed in great cities, will in a few years perish. The 
public fortune will not even suffice to keep up the drains, 
while all the amenities of urban life would of necessity be 
relinquished. Enterprise would cease, and the intellectual 
direction of labour ceasing, too, for want of adequate reward, 
it would soon be difficult for concentrated masses of men to 
procure even food. Indeed they would cease to work for it, 
for maintenance being secured by philanthropy to all, large 
classes would by degrees enjoy the one luxury open to them 
—namely idleness—a fact of which the workmen of the 
Canton of St. Gall have just had rough experience. They 
had set upa system of universal and compulsory relief for the 
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, based upon a system of compulsory insurance 
pore atta by the Canton ; but they have within 
the last few days finally abandoned the plan. The Swiss are 
among the most industrious of mankind, but human nature 
is too strong even for them; and so large a section of them, 

‘no life as unemployed men quite pleasant, went out of 

that the industrious found themselves to be labouring 

solely for the benefit of the idle, and in a transport of just 

indignation broke the new system up. If, however, free- 

dom of expenditure is essential to the very life and 

happiness of the community, it is impossible to draw a line 
beyond which it shall not extend. A brown stone house is no 
more a necessity than a necklet of diamonds, and the ordinary 
expenditure of a rich man may be made to appear as wasteful 
as any costume-ball, Mr. Arnold White, indeed, has just 
tried in Cassell’s Magazine for this month to make it appear 
that it is so, and by the use of repeated but not very gross 
exaggerations has, we have no doubt, succeeded in producing 
the impression he desires among many thousands of minds. 
The only defect of his argument is that, from the point of 
view of the man with a pound a week, the expenditure of the 
man with one thousand a year would appear, if it were 
detailed, just as sinfully extravagant as the “waste” of the 
millionaire appears to the man of the middle class. ‘ What,’ 
says the hodman, ‘does that wretch want with servants, and 
carpets, and pictures, and three kinds of things to eat in the 
principal meal of the day ? Heisa waster; let him, therefore, 
be put away.’ 

The argument from civilisation seems unanswerable even 
without the other argument, to our mind far stronger, that 
aman has an absolute moral right to the wealth which he 
creates; and yet we will frankly acknowledge that it does not 
bring to our consciences complete satisfaction. There must 
‘be somehow and somewhere a good reason why a lavish dis- 
play of surplus means in the midst of people actually dying of 
hunger is morally wrong, even if the owner of those means is 
a charitable man and gives much away; but how to seize 
it exactly we confess we do not know. A mere increase in 
gifts does not meet the case, for to give the whole capital is, 
as we have said, to kill civilisation,—in economic language, to 
extinguish the wages fund; and a mammoth millionaire may 
give away 90 per cent. of his income and still appear to the 
poor a man of wastefully luxurious life. Immoderateness of 
any kind is, no doubt, an offence against taste, but it is hard 
to prove that it is an offence against morals ; and besides, what: 
is immoderateness ? Mr. Arnold White evidently thinks it 
immoderate for a man with £50,000 a year to spend £3,500 
on the rent of his town house; but does he know any man in 
the professional classes who spends less than that proportion 
of his income on rent, or any artisan who does not spend twice 
as much? We wish we did, for the sake of the latter class, 
who find rent the most intolerable of their many burdens. 
The only solid reason we can discover for the condemnation of 

Mr. Bradley-Martin—solid reason, of course we mean, outside 
the teaching of Christianity—is that he breaks the grand 
limitation on the right of a man to use his own property,—viz., 
that he must not use it so as to demoralise or injure others. 
We suspect from the point of view of citizenship—and there 
‘isa morality of citizenship—Mr. Bradley-Martin’s costume- 
ball, when given in a time of exceptional scarcity, does 
‘demoralise,—that is to say, it directly creates class hatred, 
envy, and malice against accumulators, who are useful people. 
Treason is often a moral offence as well as a political one, and 
there might exist circumstances under which exceptional 
lavishness on amusement or display would be treason to 
the community. If Lord Sandhurst, for instance, in 
this present month feasted his guests in the largest 
square of the native quarter of Bombay, he would, we 
suggest, not only deserve recall, but be guilty of a moral 
~offence, not absolved by the fact that his expenditure might 
benefit certain shopkeepers and their servants. He would, 
fer the sake of his own gratification, have rendered the amity 
of the classes in a great city much less than it was before. 
The proposition is a difficult one to maintain, because of the 
number of necessary qualifications, for it might easily be 
ipushed into an admission that true morality demands equality 
of condition, which is absurd; but there must be something 
in it too. At least, if there is not, we see no check upon 
millionaire ostentation which can be made operative from 
within, except, indeed, Christian feeling, which is not perhaps 
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among millionaires the strongest of working influences. They 
are as a rule more like the people of the Renaissance, who did! 
great things for mankind, if only in reviving art and learning,/ 
but whose motive force was a Pagan rejoicing in their own‘ 
emancipation from control. 





MARSUPIALS AND THEIR SKINS. 

RESENT prices will certainly not alter the English 
feeling that the wearing of fur is a luxury, and! 
a most expensive one. A series of very severe winters‘ 
might force us to change this view, because it would become! 
evident that to preserve health fur must be worn by men! 
as well as by women, and we should discover, as every one’ 
in Northern Europe discovered long ago, that the greater: 
number of furs are not dear but cheap, and that these cheap: 
furs come into the market by millions at a time. This applies: 
to the skins of the musquash, grey squirrel, and hamster, . 
besides which the sheepskins and lambskins, which our 
nation never has worn, and probably never will consent to: 
wear, except in the far less warm manufactured form, number : 
as many millions more. But far the greatest number of fur-: 
bearing animals killed, though their skins are not all! 
brought to market, are the marsupials,—the opossums, 
wombats, kangaroos, and wallabies (smaller kangaroos) of the: 
Australian continent. This ought to be the great reserve of! 
good and cheap fur. Yet it is among these creatures that’ 

the greatest waste of fur-bearing animals occurs. 

Opossum-skin rugs are familiar objects in this country, 
but the skins of the larger marsupials are rarely seen: 
or used. Yet in many parts of Australia they are 
now exterminated, partly that their hides may be used 
for leather, partly to preserve the grass they eat as food for 
sheep. It is said that 9d. per scalp was paid by Government 
for each one shot, The large kangaroos and many kinds 
of wallaby have a coat so close and soft that it will lie 
in any direction like plush. It consists almost entirely 
of “under-fur,” and the natural tints are very beautiful, some 
French grey, others warm red, with tints of orange and rose 
colour, others like rough beaver or nutria skin. The common 
“opossum” of Australia has a far less compact though 
deeper far, which often comes off when much worn, and: 
though the dark Tasmanian variety has a splendid tint, its 
looseness and depth cause it to harbour dust and make it diffi- 
cult to clean. Nevertheless the yearly “catch” of opossums 
beats that of any other fur-animal. It is conducted without 
sense or moderation, for the creatures are constantly killed in 
the summer, and the skins, then almost worthless, are shipped 
to England. The wombats, or “native bears,” are also killed | 
off for the sake of their fur, which is used in considerable: 
quantities in this country for making hearth-rugs. 

But the whole race and nation of kangaroos, wallaroos, and! 
wallabies are being destroyed without any use being made of 
their fur at all. In Australia a wallaby rug, almost as fine as. 
beaver skin, can be bought for £2. In England we make them: 
into shoe-leather. The demand for this alone threatens to ex- 
terminate most of the species, just as in time the new material, 
“electric sealskin”—made from rabbit fur—may kill off the 
plague of Australian rabbits. But in that case we shall, 
have the fur in the form of “electric seal” as 2 memorial. 
The growing scarcity of the “great original” of all: 
kangaroos was shown in a practical manner three years ago 
when the “ boxing kangaroo” was in the height of his fame. 
This animal was said to have earned £20,000 in twelve 
months, and whether this sum was correctly stated or not, 
it was admitted at the Royal Aquarium that he had “ made 
more money” than any other animal, more even than the. 
most celebrated racehorses had earned, whether in training 
or after. Now though this particular “old man” kangaroo 
boxed every day with a regularity and apparent zeal which 
would not have discredited a buman professional, the secret 
of this performance lay not in any special teaching of the 
animal, but in the cleverness by which his owner had noted 
that a tame kangaroo, when not afraid of his owner, always 
“boxes” if he is sparred with, putting up his short fore- 
arms and paws directly the man’s hands approach his nose, 
and retaliating by blows like those which a rabbit gives with 
its fore-feet. One of the wallabies at the Zoo does exactly 
the same, and even punches its keeper in the back, if aftera 
round or two he turns to leave the cage. A small fortune 
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“boomer” kangaroo, reasonably tame, in time to set him 
boxing before the novelty wore out. But though the great 

* grey kangaroo was quite cheap and common in menageries 

* twenty years ago, it was discovered that the visible supply in 
Europe had dwindled almost to nothing. The dealers could count 
the available specimens on the fingers of one hand, and as 
these were in the gardens of learned societies, they were not for 
sale. The price rose from the nominal one of £12 to £60. 
The Dublin Zoo were offered £80 for one which they had 
bought for £40, and refused the double price. The few speci- 
mens in the Continental zoological gardens were bought early 
by speculative showmen, and resold at huge profits; and a 
syndicate which was formed later to exhibit a boxing kangaroo 
in Paris at an engagement of £300 a week had to be broken 
up because not one could be obtained. Every kangaroo in 
Europe outside the zoological gardens was “ boxing” nightly. 
By the time some fresh specimens had been obtained in 
Australia and shipped to England the excitement had sub- 
sided. But the female “boomer” still costs from £40 to £50, 
rather a high price for a creature which was recently being 
killed off as a troublesome species of vermin. 

Our climate suits both the great grey kangaroo and the 
much scarcer great red kangaroo, and these, with many of 
the smaller species, are bred in the Zoological Gardens, 
and: are readily acclimatised. The -kangaroos, large and 
small, have something of the adaptability of rabbits, and 
are at home in most conditions of soil and weather. They 
are found from ‘the burning plains to the tops of the rocky 
ranges of the’ interior, and from the snowy tops of Mount 

‘ Wellington, in Tasmania, to the forests in the lowest valleys. 
Damp does not seem to hurt them, yet they will bask for hours 
in the hottest sun, lying exposed upon the rocks. As early as 
1863 John Gould gave it as his opinion that they would 
“doubtless readily become acclimatised: in this country.” 
Recently ‘many large proprietors have taken a fancy to 
them, and stocked their parks. Sir E.G. Loder has intro- 
duced the great kangaroo and two species of wallaby into his 
park at Horsham, Mr. Naylor Leyland has.a number at 
Haggerston Castle in Northumberland, and those kept.by Lord 
Rothschild at Tring have become “common objects ” of the 
district. At large, when feeding or lying on their sides in all 
kinds of graceful poses, with their “ hands” drooping languidly 
and their large watchful eyes turned in the direction of their 
visitor, they are almost as pretty as deer; and the beauty of 
their fur is far greater than that of most of the cervide. This 
may be seen even at the Zoo, where they are kept in very small 
runs, which give them no adequate room for exercise, and hinder 
the proper development of their fur. In the great red kangaroo, 

-the fur of the male (born in the gardens) is deep, soft, and 
woolly, a mixture of brick-red and grey. On the throat the 
colour heightens to a warm rose colour. The fur of the 
female is a beautifol French grey, and both tints and texture 
are admirable in both. Of the many species of kangaroo 
and.wallaby living outside the tropical belt of Australia 

.»there are few which, if killed at the proper season, 
would not supply a handsome, warm, and durable lining- 
fur for coats. at a low price. Here, however, kangaroo 

skins are used solely for leather, japanned boots being 

_ largely made from them, and the fur is scraped off and 

mixed with. other “oddments” which form material for 
felt. Six..thousand five hundred bales of kangaroo skins 
were bought. for this purpose at a single sale in the middle of 
the present month, and with them those of eighty-five 
thousand wallabies and fifty-five thousand wombats, or 

“native bears.” At another sale over one hundred thousand 
wallaby skins. and seventy -three thousand wombat skins 
were offered, the former being only half the number accumu- 
lated for the corresponding sale of the year before. 

To point out that the marsupial ought to have a value as 
fur-bearing animals may not lead to any less wholesale 
destruction than goes on at present. There is no surer way 
to diminish the quantity of any natural product than to 
_ greate a demand for it in Europe. In the early days they were 
killed by the squatters and not even skinned. The carcases 
were left to rot. Later, they have been slaughtered partly as 
vermin, partly for the sake of the leather. In the future, it 
may be hoped that if it be necessary to kill them, they will be 
hunted when the far is in condition, and that the stock of 
handsome, warm, and inexpensive fur of the larger mar- 
supials will find a place among the regular winter clothing of 
English wearers. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


ALFRED HUNT. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—The many admirers of Alfred Hunt, and the fey 
friends who remember his Newdigate poem at Ort, 
1851, will enjoy his beautiful handiwork at the Royal Water. 
Colour Society, as well as at the Burlington Club, Hh 
faithful study of every subject in its individuality, his tende 
colouring, his delicate gradations of aerial distanee, 
almost unsurpassed. “The Parthenon” (No. 18) he treat, 
severely; no glow, marble-grey in tone, very noble. In th 
foreground a wilderness of fractured columns. The 
erect columns, amid the cold light, have warmth in the brow, 
shadows. In the distance looms gina; while in that trans, 
parent atmosphere even the high clouds glitter. “ Working 
Late” (No. 16) recalls the same subject in the Burlington (Jy), 
(No. 111). Here the foreground is rough in work, but effective 
The sky brilliant, light, and clear. “Sunlit Rain, Warkworth” 
(No. 22). The result probably of study upon study; full of 
work, full of poetry; delightful distance. “ Robin Hood’, 
Bay, Grey Morning” (No. 15), unbroken repose. “ Carnedd 
Llewellyn, heavy shower passed along” (No. 78). “ Niagara” 
(No. 79). The lights and colouring of another hemisphere, 
doubtless true, but unknown to us, “Going a-Nutting” 
(No. 93). Charming to the eye. But are leaves, even spark. 
ling with rain, so fresh and spring-like when nuts are ripe? 
“ Grasse” (No. 256). Splendid composition; aerial gradations 
of many distances, exquisitely delicate. The town high onthe 
hill slopes southward in luxurious atmosphere, soft but clear, 
Hant’s best work visible here; his highest quality, tender and 
true colour. Hung strangely; among wide white mounts and 
erude colours, The treatment recalls “ Ulleswater” (No. 97, 
Burlington Club) ; far-away views under differing skies. Ulles. 
water isseen from Dockwray; mid-day, soft and sleepy light, 
fresh colours of June. Manifold variety surrounds the long 
lake, winding im perspective. A dark line of woodland softly 
divides the lovely foreground as a backbone bisects yet unites, 
Superb in his rare gift of poetical composition, Apart from the 
Burlington Club Exhibition, the Royal Water-Colour Society 
represents, Hunt inadequately. . Akin to No, 97(B.C.) in tints 
and season is No..93, “When Summer Days are Fine.” 
Coniston old man rises in the farthest distance,. as in 
De Wint’s noble Lancaster; but the subject is less rich 
and various than No. 97. To see Hunt’s work large in 
scale, and at his best, visit Burlington Club. The whole 
line of drawings opposite the fireplace, next the dado, very 
fine. Notice especially “ Windsor Castle” (No. 57),—intel- 
ligible to the man in the street, and delightful to the student 
of Nature. The softest English afternoon atmosphere. : Mr. 
Tate’s gift to the nation, too well known: to require descrip- 
tion, “Whitby Harbour” (No. 105). Admirably balanced, 
and with contrast between the brown-foreground on theleft 
and the gem-like, red-rose town with Abbey and open down 
above. For poetical landscape of the highest quality, notice 
“Loch Coruisk ” (No. 8), painted 1869; and “A Land of 
Slumbering Fire” (No. 76), painted 1871. Each reveals deep 
study, each brings light out of darkness, with masterly force. 
Coruisk is superb in solemnity, with that wonderful buttress 
of rock, true to Nature, giving a northern misty, chilly, anti- 
thesis to “the land of slumbering fire.” There a winter 
evening is viewed from a monastery garden high above 
Naples. A little puff of smoke identifies Vesuvius; eruption 
imminent. On the right is Mercantile Harbour. Pompeii is 
absolutely interred. Heaven above and earth beneath lie 
heavily; Inferno tosses in uneasy sleep. A glorious sweep 
of. blue sea stretches sullenly past Vesuvius; while lowering 
clouds catch the surviving lights of the sunken san. The 
work is magnificent in colour and harmony, with mysterious 
reserve of Nature’s infinite force.—I am, Sir, &c., 
January 26th. T. W. Jex-BuakeE. 








SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR THE CHURCH. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “Specraror.”’) 
Srzr,—Mr. J. Llewelyn Davies, who writes to you, in the 
Spectator of January 23rd, under the heading, “ Clericalist 
Church Reform,” does not seem to have seen the principles 
of the Church Reform League. The second is as follows :— 





“That the Laity have the principal share in the administra 
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and within, the fixed limits of Church order, 
the appointing of their Pastors, and in all 
of ecclesiastical organisation and administration, a 
pram nt voice with the Clergy. That the Communicants 
ay Parish have a recognised power to prevent the 
Ls Pi alteration of lawful customs in rit 
arb is not understood as encroaching upon the province of 
This vsritnality in relation to matters of faith, worship, and 
sg pti » ‘Undoubtedly, the Church Reform League 
br the faithful laity of the Church to have a more con- 
siderable and real share in the management of the affairs of 
pe Church than they have now. But it must be “ within the 
limits of Church order.” Weare an Episcopal, not a Presby- 
terian or & Methodist, Church, and therefore we must, in all 
essential matters, abide by what we consider the divinely 
ordained method of government within that Church. It is 
true that I said that whatever position the laity are in future 
to occupy with respect to the government of the Church 
must be given to them by the Synods of the Church as at 
present constituted, and nof by Parliament. I do not think 
that many people would venture to contend that Parliament 
as at present constituted (apart from all other considerations) 
is at all a fit assembly for the discussion of the right method 
cof the government of a Church. Whatever we may think of 
the “heavenly character” or otherwise of “the clerical 
assemblies of our two Provinces,” they are de facto the repre- 
sentation of the Church of England now acknowledged by 
law, and therefore they are surely the right assemblies to 
make any changes that may be thought necessary or desirable. 
Moreover, they have abundantly shown their willingness, and 
indeed desire, to make such changes.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lichfield, January 23rd. ADELBERT ANSON, 
Bishop. 
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EAST AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In the able review entitled “ East African Exploration” 
in the Spectator of August 22nd, 1896, which has just reached 
me, I observe that you remark that “hardly a single African 
traveller has ever a good word to say for the much-abused 
Zanzibari porter.” Some of those who, like myself, have a 
deep interest in African matters, have not confined them- 
selves to an undiscriminating panegyric on the porter as a 
class, but have tried by such means as they could to focus 
public opinion in England on the whole pernicious system 
ander which the Zanzibari, be he porter or “shamba” labourer, 
suffers. Not so very long ago publicity was given to the fact 
(on the authority of Bishop Tucker) that porters in Govern- 
ment caravans were left on the road to die. The official reply 
to this statement was to the effect that it was difficult to 
avoid, and a tu quoque was added by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment accusing Bishop Tucker’s own caravan of similar 
culpable negligence. The simple and ordinary precaution of 
having a rear-guard under the charge of a European, 
responsible for the safe arrival of every man in camp, 
together with a nightly report by the headmen in charge of 
the different sections, appears not to have been adopted either 
in Government or mission caravans, or these things could not 
happen. But this indifference is all a part of the strange, and 
to me incomprehensible, policy which engrosses itself in 
proclaiming on the house-top the rights and the hardships of 
a small and rebellious Arab clique—slave-dealers by tradition, 
and, as Sir Gerald Portal admitted, all of them even now 
slave-dealers at_ heart—while the illegal detention in slavery 
of the vast bulk of the population is ignored. These are no 
less “ British protected persons” than their Arab masters, and 
in the eye of the law their status should be the same. We 
read in the Consular Report on the German Colonies (Foreign 
Office “ Miscellaneous Series,” No. 382) that slaves in German 
East Africa have the right to prosecute their masters; but in 
British East Africa the legal status of a slave precludes the 
possibility of his prosecuting or being prosecuted in Court,— 
he is a mere irresponsible chattel like an ox or a dog. Mean- 
While the Germans complain that the countenance given to 
slavery by us in Zanzibar hampers them in dealing with the 
slave-trade ashore. As to the Zanzibari porter, he is like the 
vast majority of Africans,—brave, loyal, and most easily 
managed. Drawn from a great variety of interior tribes, his 
character varies with tribal characteristics. Some few—the 
scum of the Zanzibar bazaars—are thorough-going black- 
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guards; others, the Wa-nyamwezi and Manyuema (free) 
porters especially, are singularly fine fellows asa rule. And 
some African travellers have not been backward in doing 
these justice.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ngamiland, 8.W. Africa, December 4th. F. D. Luaarp. 





THE PLAGUE IN BOMBAY. 
[To Tus EpiTor or THE “ SPxecrarTor.’’] 

Srr,—As I have known Bombay for over thirty years, and 
during more than half of that period was a resident there, 
you may perhaps permit me to say a few words @ propos to 
the subject of the Plague, which is, as you truly say, of more 
importance to Western India than the Famine. Far be it 
from me to wish to minimise in the slightest degree the 
extreme gravity of the situation or the serious loss and 
suffering to the traders, the workpeople, and the community 
at large; yet I crave your indulgence and ask your permission 
to warn your readers not to place too much credence in the 
most alarming and highly sensational news recently pub- 
lished, and you will perhaps allow me to differ from your own 
very pessimistic prognostications. 

In consequence of the prevalence of easterly and land winds 
at this season of the year, we cannot look for very much 
immediate improvement in the position of affairs, notwith- 
standing the sanitary precautions recently taken, but with 
the advent of the usual westerly breezes from the sea in 
March, we can reasonably expect the Plague to be on the 
wane, and to disappear gradually during March, April, and 
May; and, knowing the conservative habits of the people, I 
fully believe that the fugitive inhabitants will speedily return 
to their homes and to their avocations, and that the place 
will soon resume its ordinary busy life, and I venture to 
predict that the activity, energy, and trading ability of its 
leading citizens will ere long replace Bombay in its position 
as one of the busiest and also one of the most important 
cities in the British Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Roger SEDGEWICcK. 

[Let u'< hope that our correspondent is right, but Bombay 
will for twenty years be shunned as one of the “cities liable 
to the Plague.” People, as we see from the exodus, dread the 
Plague as they do not dread even cholera.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A KANGAROO-STORY. 

(To tom Eprror or THE ‘“ Spxcrator.”’] 
S1r,—Seeing a piece on kangaroos in one of your recent ’ 
numbers, I thought the following incident might be of 
interest to some of your readers. During the drought of 
1885 I was camped on a tributary of what was called by 
courtesy the Maranoa “ River” (Queensland). I say “by 
courtesy ” as at that time there was hardly a hole in its entire 
course with water enough to fill a pint pot. The grass had 
long since disappeared, with the exception of here and there a 
patch of dry brittle tussocks containing little or no nutriment. 
There were some half dozen of us engaged in cutting down 
mulgar, currajong trees, &c., with a view to keeping as many 
of the surviving cattle alive as possible by feeding on the leaves 
until the long-wished-for rain. came. Everything, horses, 
cattle, and even the kangaroos, wallabies, &c., with which 
two latter the district was overrun, were in a state of starva- 
tion. Being the month of August, or early in September, the 
nights were bitterly cold, with sometimes a sharp white frost. 
One night, having turned into my blanket as usual alongside 
a huge log fire, I was awakened about midnight by hearing 
something moving, and raising my head saw an old man 
kangaroo, fairly starved with hunger and cold, sitting on his 
haunches some two or three yards from me warming himself 
by the embers of the fire. Gaunt and lean, in the moonlight 
he made a curious and, I must own, somewhat pathetic 
picture. When he saw he was being watched he bounded 
stiffly away, and I saw some twenty or thirty yards off the 
doe, which evidently had not had the courage to come closer 
to the warmth. For several nights the “old man” made a 
practice of paying his nocturnal visit, until one night I 
missed him, never seeing him again; doubtless he either 
succumbed, like most of his mates, to the drought, or fell a 
victim to a “scalper’s ” rifle, a reward of 9d. per scalp being 
paid, I believe, by the Government in order to stop the depreda- 
tions to herbage caused by these animals.—I am, Sir, &o., 

Din@o, 
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POETRY. 





A SONG OF BATTLES. 


OF fighting stock it is I come, 
On many a field my forebears fell ; 
The Funeral-March, the moffied drum 
Sounded my father’s knell. 
Where steel could do or valour dare 
The Past beheld my forebears there. 


Of fighting stock it is I come, 
A soldier’s blood runs in my veins; 
What though mounts up misfortune’s sum, 
My heart fresh courage gains. 
In sorrow’s, sickness, pain’s despite, 
’Gainst heaviest odds, I still do fight. 


Evita FuLLer MAITLAND. 








BOOKS. 


——————_>———_- 


M. BINET’S “ALTERATIONS OF PERSONALITY.”* 


Tis is a most remarkable book by one of the greatest of 
the French physiological psychologists. It is the book of a 
very acute and very cautious experimenter who has followed 
closely all the curious investigations of the French in- 
quiries into hysteria and all the amazing results which 
have been produced by what are called “suggestions” to the 
subconscious personality hidden underneath the normal 
personality of hysterical patients, and supposed to be hidden 
under every one’s normal personality,—though without the 
hysterical temperament this subconscious personality is not 
often developed. Indeed it may fairly be questioned 
whether the mere fact that such a very different sub- 
conscious personality can be elicited, is not in itself 
evidence of some hysterical stratum in the mind. But 
startling as are the facts on which M. Binet builds 
up his rationale of all these morbid phenomena, his in- 
ferences from these facts are more startling still. His 
general inference is that when these singular, and often 
all but incredible, changes of personality take place in the 
character, manner, and general demeanour of the patients 
whom he and his many colleagues have studied, the beginning 
of the whole process has arisen in a break-up of the natural 
personality into fragments,—what he calls its “disaggrega- 
tion,” or falling asunder into separate elements, through the 
looseness of the cohesion which made the original character,— 
and that the secondary process of the regrouping of these 
separate elements into two or more quite different characters, 
all of which may at separate times speak through the lips and 
wholly revolutionise the expression of the same countenance 
and bodily bearing, is due to almost accidental circum- 
stances (like the combinations and permutations of the 
fragments in a kaleidoscope), of which one of the most 
important determining causes is the arbitrary external sug- 
gestion of the psychological experimenter. First of all, he 
takes pains to show how comparatively capricious the con- 
ditions affecting the use of even the senses may be in the 
case of a hysterical patient, how, for instance, such a 

patient having the full use of his eyes in his ordinary 
state may entirely lose the use of them in one of his 

abnormal states, and yet, even while that state lasts, may 

recover their use but only in subordination to a sense which 
has remained active while his power of sight was in abeyance; 

for example, the sense of touch, to which alone in this ab- 
normal condition he had trusted for his guidance until it 
proved inadequate to guide him, when the use of the eyes 
seemed brought back solely for the purpose of reinforcing the 

sense of touch :— a 

“We were once at the end of a corridor, before a closed door. 

¥—— passed his hands over this door, found the knob, seized it, 
and wished to open the door, but it resisted his efforts. He sought 
the lock and then the key but did not find it. He then passed his 

fingers over the screws which held the lock, tried to seize them 


and make them turn, and finally attempted to break the lock. All 
this series of actions testified to certain mental movements in relation 





* Alterations of Personality, By Alfred Binet, Director of the Laboratory of 


to the objects before him. He was about to leave the dom oy 
turned in another direction, when I placed before his eyes a by and 
of seven or eight keys. He did not see them, so I ett 
noisily at his ear. He did not hear them. I put them A. 
hand; he seized them immediately, and tried them, at big 
the other, in the keyhole, without finding one that fitted A 
then left the place and went into a patient’s room, taking ai 
way several objects with which he filled his pockets, and i 
a little table that answered the purpose of a writing desk in to 
room. He passed his hands over this table and found it 
empty. While feeling it he came across the knob of ada 
with which he opened the drawer and took a pen. Instantly an 
pen awoke in him the idea of writing, for he immediately ru 

in the drawer, drew out several sheets of paper, then an inkstand, 
and placed them on the table. Then he took a chair and 
letter, in which he recommended himeelf to his general for hisgug 
conduct and his courage, and asked him to remember him W 
bestowing the medals for service. This letter was written y 
incorrectly, but it was similar in oxgranmen and spelling to ua 
we had seen him do in his normal state. The i in 
which we had taken unconscious part led us forthwith to invest, 
gate to what degree the sense of sight co-operated to accomplish. 
the result. The facility with which he traced the characters and 
followed the lines of the paper left no doubt of the use of vision 
in his writing ; but _to make the proof irrevocable, we placed gt 
different times a thick plate of sheet-iron between his eyes ang 
the hand with which he was writing, so that all the visual rq 
were intercepted. He did not immediately stop the line he hag 
commenced, but traced a few more words; they were wri 
however, almost illegibly, with the downward strokes i 
into one another. Then he stopped without showing vexation 
or impatience. When the obstacle was taken away he 

the unfinished line and went on. The sense of sight was then ip, 
full operation, and necessary for his spontaneous writing. It wag 
easy for us to apply a second proof no less conclusive; while the 
patient was writing we substituted water for the ink he wag 
using. The first time that he dipped his pen in it enough ink 
remained on it to make his writing still visible; but the second 
time the pen traced invisible characters, and he noticed it at 
once. He stopped, wiped the end of his pen, rubbed it on the 
sleeve of his coat, and again tried to write, with the same results, 
Then followed a new examination of his pen. He looked mon 
closely than he did the first time, making a new and ineffectual 
effort. But he did not for an instant think of looking in the 
inkstand for the difficulty. His thought was incapable of 
spontaneity, and his sight, normal for the paper and the pen, 
which he held in his hand, was useless with respect to the 
inkstand, which did not come into his thought. This second: 
experiment confirms the first. Each shows us that sight really 
exists, but it seems to us that another fact follows, i.e, that 
the field of vision was exclusive and confined within a circle 
quite singular to this patient ; that the sense of sight was roused 
only by touch, and that his use of it was confined entirely to the 
objects with which he was actually in contact by touch.” 
(pp. 51-53.) 
All this occurs in the course of along quotation from M. 
Mesnet’s De l’ Automatisme describing the case of a sergeant 
wounded in the battle of Bazeilles, near Sedan,—a wound 
which ultimately produced all these morbid phenomena. Bat 
this is only one of a great many illustrations of the tendency 
of the consciousness, as M. Binet believes, to break up into 
fragments, sometimes of the most capricious kind, the use of 
the sight in this case being, apparently arbitrarily, quite 
subordinated to the sense of touch, and obliterated except 
where the sense of touch made demands upon it. In like 
manner M. Binet holds that some strata of the moral character 
are apt to flake off from other strata of the same character, 
and to furnish materials for the building up of a new and quite 
different character, which may be determined, according to 
M. Binet, partly by the arbitrary choice of the psychological 
experimenter. We will give the general view at which 
M. Binet has arrived in a short and very graphic passage at 
the end of his book :— 
“The personality of our subjects of observation and experiment 
seems to me like a complicated and frail building, of which the 
least accident might overthrow a part; and the stones that have 
fallen away from the mass become—and this is a very curious thing 
—the point of departure for a new structure which rises rapidly by 
the side of the old. This last feature, without being peculiar to 
hysteria, or even present with all hysterical patients, is neverthe- 
less very characteristic of all our cases. We must not, however, 
exaggerate the part that the subconscious person plays, and apply 
the conclusions of the foregoing studies to normal life indiscriml- 
nately. The original fact, as I said, is by no means the secondary 
personalities. It arises from a disaggregation of psychological 
elements. It is only after the event, and often artificially by 
suggestion, that these scattered elements are organised into new 
personalities. This second period of the phenomenon is distinct’ 
and independent of the first, and probably much less freqnent,. 
especially with normal individuals. I can not admit that all the: 
states that occur within us without our being conscious of them 
belong to other personages, and that, for example, when we look 
at an object the vague sensations by which other objects are con- 
veyed to us in indirect vision are monopolized by secondary per- 





Physiological aw at the Sorbonne, Paris. Translated by Helen Green 
Baldwin. With Notes and Preface by J. Mark Baldwin, Professor in Princeton 
Dniversity. London: Chapman and Hall, \ 





sonalities, which are in a way crouching behind our personal 
consciousness. These indistinct sensations remain, in my opinion, 
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: To sum up briefly, three principal propositions 
simply sented by the facts : 1. Elements that enter normally 
seem titution of our ego may fall into a state of disaggre- 


into ad me consciousness never ceases to accompany these 
although the ego loses consciousness of it. 3. Some- 


on. 
elements, i ditions, pathological or experimental 
times, under apescapemol a into no sa Somalia” : 
these elements are orgs Pome (pP. 347-48.) 
Bat now what does this figure of speech termed “ dis- 
aggregation,” or falling asunder, of consciousness really 
denote? It denotes apparently that a man ceases to have 
e control which he once had over his own mind and 
faculties, that he cannot judge when he needs judgment, 
or recollect when he needs his memory, or repress 
his anger when he feels it; that his various actions are 
not submitted to any adequate central revision, that he 
is not a whole, as it were, but a casual assortment of 
mental scraps and fragments of which the physical organi- 
sation is the only secure bond. But is not this a charac- 
teristics that belong more or less to all of us? Even the 
most perfectly governed nature has its moments of absent- 
mindedness, or what M. Binet calls “distraction.” Sir 
Walter Scott had not the least memory of the novel he 
had written in great pain of body, The Bride of Lammer. 
moor, and read it as if it bad been written by somebody 
else. Even Napoleon could lose his head. Even Goethe 
could forget himself and play the fool with the Duke of 
Weimer in the market-place of that small capital. No 
doubt M. Binet would assent cordially, and say that that 
is part of his case, and that it proves that the capacity 
for the “disaggregation” of our faculties is to be 
found in all of us, though only the hysterical show it in 
any startling form. That may be quite true; but does that 
show, as M. Binet evidently supposes, that the personality 
itself is complex and goes to pieces? He holds that what we 
call our mind, our intellect, “is a group of internal events, 
very numerous and very varied, and that the unity of our 
psychical being should not be sought elsewhere than in the 
arrangement, the synthesis,—in a word, the co-ordination, 
—of all these incidents.” Indeed, he contends that a new per- 
sonality may be made by arbitrarily choosing any odd com- 
binations of mental qualities as the foundation of a fresh 
individuality. He treats the changes of personality of which 
the French physiologists have found so many instances 
among their hysterical patients, as quite typical, though perhaps 
rather more unstable than average examples, of the mode in 
which all our personalities are formed,—namely, by the 
“synthesis” or ‘‘co-ordination” of all the internal inci- 
dents of a particular life. So that it would be untrue for 
anybody to say, ‘Z was born in York or Edinburgh,’ 
since what ought to be said is,—‘The scaffolding of the 
synthesis of incidents which now make up me was first 
run up in York or London.’ Now would that really 
be a truer mode of speechP And is any one’s present 
personality as essentially different from his former per- 
sonality twenty years ago, as the house that has had 
two wings built out and a porch put in, is from the cottage 
from which that house was enlarged? To us the statement is 
simply incredible, almost nonsensical. If there were no central 
core of personality, except that given by the various addi- 
tions of internal incidents of which M. Binet speaks, the per- 
sonality would be as fluctuating as the pile of stones thrown 
one by one upon a cairn, or the accidental crowd of creepers 
which cover a tropical tree. Can any one doubt that there 
is much more, not much less, personality in a man than in a 
tree? and yet if all the aggregated internal incidents in a 
man’s life constitute his personality, that personality is much 
more accidental than the tree which grows only from a 
special germ, a germ whick more or less moulds all the inci- 
dents to which it is exposed, to its own type. Is not the 
aggregation of “internal incidents” in a child of four 
and a man of forty, so enormously different, as to make’ it 
absurd to call them by the same name, if there is no real 
thread of identity at the foundation? As to the processes 
which M, Binet calls “disaggregation,” the personality 
penetrates them all. There is as much personality in an 
old man whose memory is more than half gone, and who is 
dying of old age, as there is in an imperious child or a pas- 
Slonate youth. Whatever may be true, it is not true that 
Personality is formed by the aggregation of a multitude of 
experiences, It is the personality which aggregates them, 
not the aggregation which forms the personality. 





What may be the explanation of the changing personalities 
which are to be found in many hysterical patients,—personali- 
ties so different that the patient himself treats them aa 
different beings,—it would be very rash to pretend to judge. 
It is premature to form a theory even, on the data given im 
such curious volumes as this, or those from which M. Binet. 
has borrowed many of his examples. But he would have to. 
study these cases far more deeply than he has studied them, 
to show that the new personalities are constructed out of the: 
ruins of the original personality which had collapsed under 
the undermining influence of a sort of moral dry-rot. To our 
mind, little as there may be to say for the spiritualist theory 
of possession, even that would be less intrinsically improbable: 
than to imagine that some of the loose elements of any character 
could first fly off from it, and then combine (as hydrogen and 
oxygen combine to form water) to constitute a new personality 
equal to the task of sustaining for long periods the kind of 
dramatic unity which average human characters sustain in the 
living world. Nevertheless, M. Binet’s book is a mass of 
singular evidence and acute comment, bearing on a very 
mysterious and fascinating problem. 





MRS. MEYNELL ON CHILDREN.*® 

In one of the best of her graceful little essays on children 
Mrs. Meynell observes how very modern is the present. 
interest taken for its own sake in childhood and child-life. 
It is only within the last fifteen years, to push the period to 
quite its farthest limit, that writers of varying degrees of 
merit have felt it a theme worthy of their powers. It would 
be interesting to discover when the change as to the great. 
importance of childhood began to steal over our modern 
minds. To be sure, Wordsworth declared that the child is. 
father of the man, but it was not until after his day that the: 
rush of child—not childish—literature came into vogue. 
For as a rule it is written for the grown-up minds, and even. 
that which is written ostensibly for children is often 
much too subtle for them. They demand breadth and 
clearness of treatment; details, even minute, and to us. 
wearisome details, so long as they relate to actual facts they 
enjoy; but the careful and analytical study of character 
bores them, and if they do not actually skip it, they mentally 
pronounce it “bosh.” It might very naturally be con- 
cluded that the rise of this literature about children was 
contemporaneous with the rise of feminine writers, for 
deep in the hearts of most women is implanted the love 
of children, but this has not, we think, proved to be: 
the case. Miss Austen, only in the briefest manner, admits: 
them into one or two of her books. Miss Bronté’s children 
are too often priggish and somewhat unnatural replicas of her: 
men and women; while even Mrs. Gaskell and George Eliot,, 
though both wrote with sympathy and understanding of 
childhood, did so only to lay the foundations on which to: 
raise the structure of their adult characters. There is little 
loving study in any of these women’s books, of childhood for 
its own sake. That seems to have originated with a man. 
So far as the present writer knows, it was Dickens who first. 
made definitely clear the charm and possibilities that lay in 
such a study for the adult mind. Sentimental, at times even 
painfully sentimental, as are his pictures of “ Little Nell,” 
Paul Dombey, and “Tiny Tim,” it is yet evident that the 
portraiture of children’s life and character interests him apart. 
from the necessities of his story, and that he dwells and 
lingers over it for love of the subject in itself. 


And even at the present time when we have had 
what might very well be called “a boom” in books 
about children which do not profess to be written for 
the young people themselves, the writers are chiefly men. 
Among some of the best of these are Mr. Crockett’s Sweet- 
heart Travellers, Mr. Canton’s beautiful and pathetic little- 
story called The Invisible Playmate, and Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame’s amusing Golden Age. Such books would have been 
impossible even a generation ago, for, as Mrs. Meynell 
remarks, our forefathers seem to have looked upon child- 
hood as a necessary evil to be got through as quickly 
as possible :— 


“Evelyn and his contemporaries dropped the very word 
child as soon as might be, if not sooner. When a poor little boy 
came to be eight years old they called hima youth. The diarist 
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himself had no cause.to, be proud of. his,own early years, for he 
was so far indulged in illness by an ‘honoured grandmother’ that 
he was ‘not initiated into any rudiments’ till he was four years 
of age. Heseems even to have been a youth of eight before Latin 
was seriously begun; but this fact he ‘is evidently, in after years, 
with a total lack of a sense of humoor, rather ashamed of, and 
hardly acknowledges. ....,. Evelyn has nothing to say about 
his little ones that has a sign of a smile in it. Twice are children, 
not his own, mentioned in his diary. Once he goes to the wedding 
of a maid of five yéars old,—a curious thing, but not, evidently, 
an occasion of sensibility. Another time he stands by, in a 
French hospital, while a youth of less than nine years of age 
undergoes a frightful surgical operation ‘with extraordinary 
patience.” ‘The use I made of it was to give Almighty God 
hearty thanks that I had not been subject to this deplorable 


infirmitie,’ ” 


Mrs. Meynell points out that there were no little girls in 
early art like the boy angels of the painters, any more than 
there were any little girls in literature. Addison’s heroines 
of fourteen years old were worldly young women sagely 
weighing the advantages and disadvantages of their many 
offers of marriage. “As for the little girl saints, even when 
they were so young that their hands, like those of Saint 
Agnes, slipped through their fetters, they were always re- 


corded as refusing importunate suitors, which seemed neces- 
sary to make them interesting to the medixval mind, but 
mars them for ours.” 


This difference between our feeling for childhood and that 
of an earlier ‘day lies in the fact, Mrs. Meynell thinks, that in 
the preceding generations it was merely looked upon as a 
necessary means to the desired end of manhood, a period to be 
hurried over as quickly as possible, while the present age has 
learnt unconsciously, from a backwater, left, as it were, by 
the stream of thought on evolution, “to find the use and the 
value of process.” May it not rather be due to the fact that 
much of the old-world lightheartedness and pleasure in man- 
hood has for the time faded from the minds of most modern 
men and women; that the conditions of life are no longer so 
simple and straightforward as they were; and that in- 
creasingly feeling the strain and stress of life, people do their 
best to keep their children as long as possible free from the 
burdens of adult life, and contemplate with a sense of refresh- 
ment, not unmixed with regret, the paradise undimmed by 
anxiety they have so carefully fostered amongst them? The 
following wistful little lyric of Mr. Palgrave’s, called 
“Utopia,” exactly expresses this feeling of most grown-up 
minds with regard to their childhood :— 

“There is a garden where lilies 
And roses are side by side; 


And all day between them in silence 
The silken butterflies glide. 


I may not enter the garden, 
Though I know the road thereto, 

And morn by morn to the gateway 
I see the children go. 


They bring back light on their faces ; 
But they cannot bring back to me 
What the lilies say to the roses, 
Or the songs of the butterflies be.” 

Mrs. Meynell’s delicate little essays are thoroughly imbued 
with the modern feeling for the charm and importance 
of childhood, and she writes of it with tender grace, 
and with much real insight into, and sympathy with, 
many aspects of a child’s mind. This, for instance, will 
come home to most people who can recall their childish 
impressions :— 

“Your hours when you were six were the enormous hours of 
the mind that has little experience and constant and quick for- 
getfulness. Therefore when your mother’s visitor held you so long 
at his knee, while he talked to her the excited gabble of the grown- 
up, he little thought what he forced upon you; what the things 
he called minutes. really were, measured by a mind unused; 
what passiye and then what desperate weariness he held you to 
by his slightly gesticulating hands that pressed some absent- 
minded caress, rated by you at its right value, in the pauses of his 
anecdotes. You, meanwhile, were infinitely tired of watching 
the play of his conversing moustache.” 

And yet for all that, these essays leave upon the mind a feeling 
that the writer as a whole does but skim lightly and pleasantly 
over the more superficiul ways and characteristics of the child, 
and leaves the deeper things of his spirit untouched upon. 
She makes no comment on his passionate loyalty and intense 
and idealising hero-worship that may turn the most common- 
place friend into something little short of a hero of old. The 
child can be thrilled like a lover by the mere unconscious 
touch of his ideal, and made gloriously happy for the day by 


es 


a brief. word of thanks,.or a kindly gesture of. ac 

ment in return for some service gladly and proudly rendered 
by the loyal little worshipper. And all this glowing love and 
admiration will, as a rule, be kept closely guarded, especially 
in the case of boys, in the small heart, from a shy and delicate, 
feeling of reticence and reserve, for at a very early age thy: 
child learns to dread the tarnishing breath of grown, 
criticism and comment onthe burnished mirror of hig ideal: 
The severe, unbending sense of justice that dwells in the 
minds of most children finds no place in Mrs. Meynell’s eagay, 
that stern justice that knows nothing of extenuating cirenm, 
stances, of palliatives, of expediency, and before whog 
merciless tribunal are brought up for judgment, silently ang 
for the most part without comment, the sayings and doings 
of their elders. 


Of that little child whose “exterior semblance doth belie 
its soul’s immensity,” Mrs. Meynell apparently know, 
nothing. Yet few who have had any experience of children 
can fail to have been struck by their susceptibility to 
religious truth, as well as by the humble, transparent, anj 
guileless quality of their religious feeling, facts recognised 
and made for ever the symbol of the trusting filial heart by 
our Lord himself, when he took the little child and set him 
as an unconscious rebuke and example, among the questioning, 
and perhaps just then self-seeking, disciples, and declared that 
of such was the kingdom of heaven. But that Mrs, M 
among the many important characteristics of childhood which 
she has left without notice, should equally have passed over 
its keen and vivid imaginative power is remarkable, for itig 
exactly the quality that would, we should have thought, have 
had the greatest attraction and fascination for her. Was 
it not Hans Christian Andersen who thought so highly 
of it that he used to declare you must either be a child 
or a genius to write a real fairy-story? He was him. 
self perhaps both. It is this gift that may be either the 
bane or the boon of its possessor,—may either people the 
dark and solitude with vague and undefinable terrors, or, 
like the philosopher’s stone, transmute the common, andit 
may be even sordid, conditions of life into a golden glory. 
To the vivid imagination of the child the rubbish-heap in the 
back-garden really does become for the time being the desert. 
island he has determined it shall be, full of thrilling adven. 
tures and hair-breadth escapes, and theland around it becomes 
an impassable sea, peopled with terrible sea-monsters, repre. 
sented by decaying cabbage-stalks; while the gardener, 
stolidly wheeling his barrow at the farther end of the 
garden, is a ship, sighted by the castaways, but keeping 
straight on her course oblivious of their frantic and despairing 
signals of distress To many a little girl an old disfigured 
apology for a doll is the object of as much tender care and 
solicitude as her small motherly heart will bestow on her 
real baby in the years to come. It is this vivid power of 
imagination that made Mr. Canton’s little “ W. V.,” peeping 
about in the garden in the early summer morning, bent on 
new discoveries, exclaim :— 

* Look, Father, sweet Mrs. Pea 

Has two little babies in bud.” 
It is because Mrs. Meynell has found no room in her book 
on children, for such salient features of childhood as these, 
that, in spite of its sympathetic treatment and the grace of 
its style, we lay it down with something akin to a feeling of 
disappointment. 





MARGARET OGILVY.* 
Tux lives of great teachers or leaders of men, as recorded by 
their chroniclers, are the best lesson-books for succeeding 
generations. Honesty, perseverance, courage, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance, all the component parts that 
make up the distinguished character on which a strong light 
is thrown, are stimulating, are ennobling in the repetition. 
A note is struck which vibrates in many hearts, a pathway 
has been trodden in which many feet are encouraged to tread, 
But of the quiet characters, the corner-stones of family life, 
the brave mothers of hardy sons, or the self-renouncing, love- 
absorbed sisters who give their lives for others with a readi- 
ness that understands no recognition, little is heard beyond 
their immediate circle. The tragedies and comedies of life 
are not enacted on the house-top, the theme is almost too 
simple to bear repetition; and yet the representation of 








* Margaret Ugilvy. By J. M. Barrie. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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iar home scenes is the foundation of all art, as the 
relationship of mother and son is the key and corner stone of 
the edifice of Christianity. 

It is of such a theme that Mr. Barrie has written a volume 

ly go straight to the heart of every one who 

that must surely g i 

dsit, The scenes he pictures, the mother and sister that 

“a delights to honour, bring no sense of novelty or un- 

familiarity to us; we recognise that we are permitted a 

Jimpse into a sacred place; we feel almost as if we had no 
f nt to be there, no right to be listening to the overflowing 
of filial affection; and yet the very simplicity of the subject 
gddsto our own store of recollections. Some men raise marble 
monuments or windows illuminated with “ stains and splendid 
dyes” in memory of their beloved dead; but to few is it 

as to enshrine them in words that find echoes in unknown 

0 If a woman is to thank heaven fasting for a good 
man’s love, shall not a son record his thanks for the priceless 
treasure of a mother’s devotion ? and let him who would carp 
at the folly of raising an unselfish daughter to the rank of 
heroine, remember old Fuller’s advice to an unmarried 
man, “Take the daughter of a good mother.” 

In this little volume Mr. Barrie has inevitably given his 
readers a revelation of his own personality. We recognise 
the imaginative hero of his latest novel in the description of 

j when his mother cries out that he is making strange 
himself, g g' 
faces over his writing :— 

“Tt is my contemptible weakness that if I say a character 
smiled vacuously, I must smile vacuously; if he frowns or leers, 
I frown or leer; if he isa coward or given to contortions, I cringe 
or twist my legs until I have to stop writing to undo the knot. 
I bow with him, eat with him, and gnaw my moustache with him. 
If the character be a lady with an exquisite laugh, I suddenly 
terrify you by langhing exquisitely. 

There is much pathos in the delight and pride that Margaret 

Ogilvy (as she was often called from old custom) took in her 

son’s writings, and in the knowledge that she herself was the 

unconscious model of his womenkind :— 

“tTt is a queer thing,’ she would say softly, ‘that near every- 

thing you write is‘about this bit place. You little expected that 
when you began. .I:mind well the time when it never entered 
your head, any,more than mine, that you could write a page about 
our squares and wynds. I wonder how it has come about?’ There 
was a time when ‘I could not have answered that question, but 
that time had long passed. ‘I suppose, mother. it was because 
you — most = home in your _ — -— — was oe 
much pleasure to me in writing of people who co not have 
known you, nor of squares and wynds you never passed through, 
nor of a country side where you never carried your father’s dinner 
ina flagon. There is scarce a house in all my books where I have 
not seemed to see you a thousand times, bending over the fire- 
place or winding up the clock.’—‘ And yet you used to be in such 
a ey because you knew nobody you could make your women- 
folk out of! Do you mind that, and how we both laughed at the 
notion of your having to make them out of me?’” 
To such a mother, who even read leading articles because 
her son had written them, though politics were in her opinion 
a mannish attribute only to be tolerated, and Gladstone was 
the name of the something which makes all the opposite sex 
such queer characters, it seemed an unpardonable crime that 
any man should write better books than that aforesaid son. 
She found him with The Master of Ballantrae beside him, 
sitting sad and idle :— 

“No, I was not writing; I sawno use in ever trying to write 
again. And down, I suppose, went my head once more. She 
misunderstood, and thought the blow had fallen; I had awakened 
to the discovery, always dreaded by her, that I had written myself 
dry ; I was no better than an empty ink-bottle. She wrung her 
hands; but indignation came to her with my explanation, which 
was that while R. L. S. was at it we others were only ‘prentices 
cutting our fingers on his tools. ‘I could never thole his books,’ 
said my mother immediately, and indeed vindictively.—‘ You 
lane poe ony aay of them,’ I reminded her.—‘ And never will,’ 

she with spirit.” 

Yet in the end the fascination of Stevenson’s writing over- 
came her maternal jealousy, though she still insisted, with 
some anxiety lest she should not be believed, that she liked 
her son’s books beat. When the time came that she could 
neither read those beloved writings, nor the Book which was 
her lifelong companion, she stooped and kissed the open pages 
of the fonrteenth chapter of St. John, asking “ Will that do 
instead?” The-love that had been the keynote of her life 
= the deadening hand of time and the approach of 
eath, ot 

Mr. Barrie, looking, with hig mother’s eyes, tells us of the 
-= changes brought about in remote country towns in 
modern days, and particularly by the introduction of 











machinery. The click of the shuttle has been silenced by the 
roar of “ power,” the young workers take the place of the old, 
each year fewer boys go to College because they can earn 
wages as soon as they leave school, and. with so many young 
mothers, sons, and daughters working in factories, “ home-life 
is not so beautiful as it was.” In common with all reserved 
natures that shut a door on their strongest feelings, the Scot 
is seen at the best in his own home and among his own kindred, 
where he is sure of sympathy. Mr. Barrie points out that 
this is the reason why Scotch literature, since long before the 
days of Burns, has been “so often inspired by the domestic 
hearth, and has treated it with a passionate understanding.” 
We agree with him that any causes that loosen such home-ties 
and sweep away such centres of domestic life must tend to im- 
poverish the character and change the domestic literature of 
the Scotch people, though other interests and varieties of 
human nature will arise in their turn; meanwhile Mr. Barrie 
and his followers have blown the embers of a dying fire,—the 
tide has turned and is sweeping away old landmarks. It is.at 
such times that the need of conservators has arisen, and they 
have succeeded in rescuing some of the wreckage from the 
flood; they have reconstructed for new generations. the 
fragments still remaining of bygone days and scenes. To 
Mr. Barrie is due the surprising revival of a modern 
taste for Scotch literature. . When he first tried to 
turn his journalistic “Auld Licht” sketches into a book, 
English and Scotch publishers alike refused to have 
anything to do with it: “I was willing to present it to them, 
but they would have it in no guise; there seemed a blight 
on everything that was Scotch.” Authors and publishers 
tell a different tale to-day, since Mr. Barrie. educated a 
reading public, and “Ian Maclaren” and Mr. Crockett 
followed in his footsteps. It is toa son’s determination that 
his mother should “ lie upon feathers,” and to’ his assimilation 
of her early recollections, that'we owe this literature of simple 
lives, this harvest of old days fast passing away. Though 
the imaginative faculty was there, too strong to be kept in 
abeyance, and no other path seemed open to the young student 
but the path of literature, the seed was sown by a mother’s 
love, and nurtured by filial devotion. The meed of success is 
almost as much due to the mother as to the son. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

Tue Cuban Rebellion with which Dr. Emerson is concerned 
in Caoba is not that which General Weyler is endeavouring to 
suppress by newspaper interviews, but the outbreak of nearly 
thirty years back. None the less, it is an opportune if not 
very cheerful contribution to the study of a problem obscured 
at the moment by the most bewildering mendacities ‘that 
have ever been evolved out of the consciousness of special 
correspondents. Ina brief prefatory note the author disclaims 
any sympathy with either side, and expresses the fervent hepe 
that the island, in which he once resided for several years, 
may be annexed by the United States. His disclaimer is cer- 
tainly borne out by the contents of this striking romance, in 
which the misgovernment of the Spaniards and the ferocity of 
the rebels are illustrated with relentless and gruesome im- 
partiality. Caoba, the negro chief who gives his name to 
the story, begins life as the slave and body-servant of a 
wealthy planter of English stock, who maintains patriarcha} 
and friendly relations with his immense staff of slaves, show- 
ing himself in all respects an imperious but humane and 
magnanimous master. Don Enrique, who is the real hero of 
the story, holds his own with difficulty against the plots and 
assaults of thievish Spaniards, highwaymen and brigands, 
and the vexatious interference of officials, until his health 
breaks down. Caoba, promoted in the household for his 
devotion to his master, remains loyal to the family until 
the departure of the widow, and then casts in his lot with 
the rebels, though his chief efforts are directed against those 
who robbed and intrigued against Don Enrique. And so the 
story, which opens in a comparatively idyllic vein, with its 
graphic pictures of native life on the hacendado’s estate, ends 
in the shambles, where Caoba “reels back into the brute,” 
and plays the chief part in a hideous carnival of butchery. 

* (1,) Caoba, the Guerilla Chief: a Real Romance of the Cuban Rebellion. By 
P. H. Emerson. London: David Nutt.—(2.) The Babe B.A. By Edward F. 
Benson. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.——{3.) The Chariot. of the Flesh, By 


Hedley Peek. London: Lawrence and Bullen.—(4.) A New Faust. By Alfred 
Smythe. London: Digby, Long, and Co.——(5.) The ss Aline yy Mrs. 
Edward Ridley. London: Chapman and Hall.—(6.) Fo od of the Camerons. 
By M. Hamilton. London: Wm. Heinemann.—(?7.) Red Scaur, By P. 
Anderson Graham, London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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Written by one whose local knowledge is illustrated by a 
wealth of curious detail, this lurid romance only endorses the 
testimony of Sir Spenser St. John’s remarkable work on 
Hayti as to the hopelessness of what may be called black 
Home-rule. 

To the long list of novels treating of the lighter aspects of 
andergraduate life—of which Verdant Green still remains the 
most conspicuous exemplar—Mr. Benson has made in The 
Babe B.A. at once the latest and the most new-fangled 
addition. Thus, to illustrate the conscientious realism of the 
author it may be mentioned that the hero—if such a term can 
‘be applied to the accomplished and incorrigible nincompoop 
in whom the interest of these chapters is centred—is a 
member of the Bath Club, and deeply versed in the contents 
‘of the Yellow Book. Mr. Benson sedulously eschews the 
practice, adopted by so many workers in the same field of 
fiction, of representing his central figure in the light of an 
impossible sort of Admirable Crichton. He even apologises 
in his preface for giving “ the Babe” a place in the University 
football team. But this is his sole deviation into hero-worship. 
For the rest, ‘the Babe” and his associates are mostly occupied 
in doing nothing in particular, nor can it be urged in their 
defence that they do it with any special grace or charm of 
manner. When “the Babe” played croquet with some Dons, 
‘one of them was moved to call him an “insolent young ass,” 
and he certainly had gross provocation. If we except one or 
‘two episodes, such as the scene in King’s Chapel and the 
card-playing incident in which “ the Babe” showed both tact 
and magnanimity, the book is one long apotheosis of what 
the principal characters would call “piffle” or “ footle.” 
Now and again Mr. Benson is genuinely amusing, but in the 
long-run the smart inanity of the conversation—a perfect 
example of the “harebrained chatter of irresponsible 
‘frivolity ’—grows terribly wearisome. There is no attempt 
at a connected story; the author merely gives us a set of 
‘detached episodes—e.g., a football match, the rehearsal of a 
‘Greek play, a Don’s evening party, an excursion on the river, 
and so on—and there is not even so much as the flutter of a 
petticoat from beginning to end of the book. Against such a 
«method nothing can be urged so long as the results are enter- 
taining or convincing. But for ourselves we find The Babe 
B.A. quite as irritating as the rose-coloured sentimental 
novel of University life, against which it may be regarded as 
& practical protest. There is, we may add, something 
‘strangely incongruous in the illustrations, excellent photo- 
graphs of some of the most beautiful buildings and scenes in 
‘Cambridge, which convey, as it were, a sort of silent rebuke 
‘to the tawdry levity of the text. 


A New Faust and The Chariot of the Flesh are both excur- 
sions into the supernatural with a magician as the central 
figure in either case, and to that extent they invite simul- 
taneous notice. In all other respects—style, method, and 
skill in presentation—there is a wide gulf between Mr. Alfred 
Smythe and Mr. Hedley Peek. The latter starts from the 
premise that man is the possessor of a sixth sense as yet im- 
fectly developed and unequally distributed, authority for 
which is found in an imaginary treatise by Descartes dis- 
«covered by the hero. By cultivating this sense he becomes a 
‘most accomplished thought-reader, and an amusing effect is 
lent to the dialogue by the device of printing in italics the 
thoughts of those who converse with the hero along with 
their spoken utterances. This gift is further supplemented, 
as the result of a visit to a mysterious temple in India, with 
the power of abandoning at will the earthly envelope, of anni- 
hilating space, and of journeying in a moment round the world. 
‘The great weakness of the book lies in the incongruous and 
ineffectual use made of these miraculous powers by the hero, 
and the signal lack of distinction in the author’s character- 
drawing. The personages selected as foils for the central 
figure are with hardly an exception weak or vicious or vulgar, 
and there is an almost grotesque disproportion between the 
resources he has at his command and the meagreness of his 
achievements. With far less literary skill than Mr. Peek, 
Mr. Smythe has given us in A New Faust a much better and 
more logically worked out story. Here we have two distin. 
guished Dutch doctors, friends and rivals, the elder of whom 
is bent on discovering the elixir of life. We will not spoil 
the pleasure of Mr. Smythe’s readers by recounting the cir. 
cumstances under which Dr. Van Hoff achieves the great 
aim of his life. Let it suffice to say that his excitement 


is so great and his behaviour so peculiar ag to 

his being locked up in an asylum on an order signed by 
his friend, Dr. Schloss. The latter never visits him, and 
Van Hoff, who has inoculated himself with the mystor 
liquid, grows young, not all in a moment like Fy but 
slowly and imperceptibly. Twenty years later, his 
Schloss invites a niece to come and keep house for him, 
the niece, while visiting the asylum, falls desperately in lore 
with the rejuvenated Van Hoff! This amazing situation i 
presented with no little plausibility and skill, and the atory of 
Van Hoff’s escape and ultimate union to Stephanie is tj 
with plenty of spirit. Logically, of course, the new 

like the hero of a grotesque story by Mr. Eden Phi} 
ought to have grown younger and younger till he ended Up a 
a babe in arms. But Mr. Smythe judiciously avoids a comi: 
dénouement, and Van Hoff’s consciousness of having had py, 
course to diabolic agencies to achieve his aim, not only doom, 
him to recurrent reminders of his guilt, but prompts hin 
finally, after one disastrous experiment, to protect other 
from setting the laws of Nature at defiance. He destroys thy 
mysterious liquid, and in so doing dies himself. Stephanie, 
happier than Gretchen, survives her husband and make, 
happy second marriage. Now and then, as for example in th 
scene of the spiritualistic séance, Mr. Smythe gives one , 
genuine thrill; the moral of the story is unimpeachable, ang 
the characters, with hardly an exception, are clearly anj 
consistently drawn. 


Mrs. Edward Ridley’s name is new to us as a writer of 
fiction, but there is little of the novice in the subtle analysis 
of refined hedonism, as practised by a charming womang 
the world, which she has issued under the title of The Story 
of Aline. ‘The heroine, a beautiful and attractive yo 
married woman, richly endowed with social gifts, and having 
absolutely nothing in common with her athletic, unintelly. 
tual husband, finds the chief solace of her life in the friendship 
of Gerald Eversley, a weak but honourable man of the world 
Mainly out of good nature, Aline invites a young niece=th 
daughter of an elder sister married to a poor country clergy. 
man and since dead—to stay with her in London. The girl 
who is quick and imitative, adapts herself with wonderful 
readiness to the unfamiliar life of pleasure, into which she is 
initiated by her beautiful aunt, to whom she bears a striking 
resemblance. And so it falls out that Gerald Eversley, 
as he cannot have the rose, is content to console himself with 
the rose’s understudy. Meantime Aline’s husband has bem 
crippled for life by a terrible hunting accident, and she is 
confronted simultaneously with the prospect of interminable 
attendance on an embittered invalid and the loss of her 
devoted friend. The misery of her lot unhinges a nature in 
which the dominant trait is a passionate hunger for happiness 
and sympathy; and in her struggle with adverse fortune she 
does not scruple to resort to unworthy stratagems in the hop: 
of keeping Gerald and her niece apart. But fate is against 
her, and when she is freed by the suicide of her husband— 
who shoots himself on learning his case to be incurable 
Gerald has already proposed to, and been accepted by, Mand 
Newton, Aline’s niece. Here the story might, in accordance 
with modern conventions, have very well ended, but Mr. 
Ridley takes up the thread a few years later, when Aline, 
wearying of her loneliness, is on the point of accept 
ing an entirely eligible, high-minded, but middle-aged 
suitor. Having already written a letter of acceptance, 
she sends for Eversley and consults him as to what 
answer she ought to send. LEversley, driven into a corner, 
says it would be safer for them both if she accepted. Where 
upon Aline, having fathomed his secret and secured his 
promise to resume their friendship on the former footing, 
burns her letter in the conviction that she is doing what is 
best for her happiness and peace of mind. The ethics of the 
closing scene are decidedly muddled. Moths, we suppose 
will be moths; but we cannot help feeling rather uneasy 8 
to the result of Aline’s experiment, which is certainly not 
likely to conduce to the happiness and peace of mind of her 
friend’s wife. As an artistic study in attractive selfishness— 
for Mrs. Ridley brings home the charm of her heroine very 
vividly—The Story of Aline is decidedly successful, so far a8 
it goes. But the study is not complete; it is broken off ats 
point where all the materials are accumulating for fresh and 
more alarming complications. To sum up: here is a theme 





handled with undoubted charm and distinction, showing 92 
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ton of the workings—especially the morbid 
ste re the feminine heart, and, while wholly impeccable 
hig regard to taste, entirely destitute of anything which can be 
called $ moral. ° ° ° ey: 
The same motive—that of an ill-assorted union—is utilised 
4 McLeod of the Camerons, where a girl of good family and 
porssag simply to escape from uncongenial surroundings at 
marries, while barely out of the schoolroom, and on 
— of his departure for China, a naval engineer officer of 
- ble origin, unrefined appearance, and uncomely exterior. 
— years later she goes to join him at Malta, where the 
rocess of disillusionment is complete, for Christina has grown 
to a clever and intellectual woman, while George Stoddart 
e remained @ good-natured, vulgar lout. However, she 
accepts the situation with a good deal of stoicism, and, in 
ite of the constant jarring of their tastes and interests, 
i in the main an admirable loyalty to her underbred 
cohead In all her troubles Christina finds a firm friend in 
a certain Captain McLeod, who repays her sympathy by con- 
fiding to her the tragic secret of his life,—the knowledge that 
he is the victim of hereditary insanity, that the mischief is 
steadily growing, and that it takes the form of homicidal 
mania. How Christina, sorely hampered by the misunder- 
standing of her husband and the gossip-mongering of 
rrison society, strove to help her friend, how she nearly 
lost her life at his hands during an access of his disease, how 
ina moment of intolerable trial she became an accomplice in 
his design to put an end to his misery by suicide, and how in 
the issue he freed her from that complicity,—all this is told 
with a good deal of power and plausibility. It is not a 
cheerful story, but the author’s method of handling her theme 
is void of offence, and she certainly succeeds in enlisting the 
sympathies of her readers for her courageous heroine. The 
dénouement is quite refreshingly wholesome. But how Christina, 
even as a raw and discontented schoolgirl, came to marry 
guch a terrible vulgarian as George Stoddart is one of the 
things that no reviewer is able to understand. 


Northumberland is developing a school of fiction all its 
own. Within the last few years we have seen and admired, 
with certain reservations, the vigorous and realistic short 
stories of Mr. Howard Pease, and now Mr. Anderson Graham, 
choosing a larger canvas, has given us in The Red Scaura 
singularly fresh and picturesque story of border life. The 
author describes his book as a “ novel of manners,” but the de- 
scription needs to be slightlyamplified. For “manners” rightly 
or wrongly conveys to most readers the suggestion of urban 
society, and The Red Scaur is essentially and entirely a tale 
of folk life, reproducing with remarkable minuteness and skill 
aphase of provincial life which the smoothing-iron of the Board- 
school has already more than half obliterated. To the achieve- 
ment of his aim Mr. Graham brings several qualities as valuable 
as they are engaging,—a real enthusiasm for country life, an 
intimate knowledge of the district in which his scene is laid, 
and a keen appreciation of the leading traits of an unspoiled 
and unsophisticated humanity. The Red Scaur is as far re- 
moved from the typical modern novel as a genuine folk-song 
is from one of the chansonneties of Yvette Guilbert. Mr. 
Graham neither blinks the sordid aspects of rural life, 
nor yet unduly glorifies its amenities. Modern realistic 
romance reminds us too often of a badly focussed photo- 
graph, where a foot or a hand is thrown into unnatural 
prominence. But Mr. Graham avoids the error of extremes. 
He has no desire to extennate the harsher traits of the 
border folk he loves so well, and alongside of his heroine 
a truly noble-hearted daughter of the soil, and of her grim but 
fine-natured and disinterested lover, he gives us pictures of 
wastrels and misers, swaggering squireens and their brutal 
hangers-on, The story in itself is severely simple,—a 
tale of the ill-gotten wealth of a miserly farmer, of a 
son who supplants his brother in the inheritance, and a 
grandson who renounces his claim when the fortune is within 
his grasp. Indeed it may be taken as a not inopportune pro- 
test against the money-grubbing tendencies of the age. This 
slender framework, however, is filled out with a quantity of 
illuminative episodes, and serves to introduce a number of 
personages, some of them followers of well-nigh extinct 
¢allings—« bondagers,” “muggers,” and the like—in all of 
whom the elemental passions of humanity are vividly illus- 
trated, What the author apologetically calls “the leisurely 
rustic fashion ” of his narrative lends it a peculiar charm. In 





short, we do not remember to have encountered anywhere of 
late a better antidote to the lurid pessimism of the novel of 
rural life so much in vogue at present than this fine and 
invigorating tale of “the loves, the ways of simple swains.” 





CAMPS, QUARTERS, AND CASUAL PLAOES.* 


Mr. Fores has perhaps written better books than this, but 
not a brighter, or one more calculated to make the reader say 
that if the well-known special correspondent had been caught 
early and set to novel-writing he might have attained a high 
position midway between, and combining the chief virtues of, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Captain Marryat. If he has not 
the lurid “strength” of Tommy Atkins’s latest portrayer, 
neither has he the almost fatalistic pessimism which makes 
our approval of the modern Three Musketeers less whole- 
hearted than our appreciation of Athos, Porthos, und Aramis. 
Mr. Forbes has all, or almost all, Marryat’s animal spirits, 
but not his uncontrollable passion for caricature. As things 
are, we have here from Mr. Forbes’s pen one of the most readable 
collection of gay and grave papers dealing more or less with 
war that have appeared during the last quarter of a century. 
Of the lighter papers nothing could be better—though it 
closes in tragedy—than the first, which is appropriately 
enough titled “ Matrimony under Fire.” It relates an 
incident which gave variety to the rather dreary life 
spent in the frontier town of Saarbriicken by newspaper 
representatives during “the interval between the declaration of 
the Franco-German War of 1870 and the military promenade, 
at which the poor Prince Imperial received his ‘baptism of 
fire.” Nothing could well be more animated—even if here 
and there we have a touch of Kinglake’s Corinthianism—than 
this picture of mixed society at the ‘ Hétel Hagen’ :— 


“The ‘Hagen’ was a free-and-easy place compared with the 

‘Rheinischer, and among its inmates there was no ore whc 
could sing a better song than manly George—type of the Briton 
at whom foreigners stare—who, ignorant of a word of their 
language, wholly unprovided with any authorisation save the 
passport signed ‘Salisbury,’ and having not quite so much 
business at the seat of war as he might have at the bottom of a 
coal-mine, gravitates into danger with inevitable certainty, and 
stumbles through all manner of difficulties and bothers by reason 
of a serene good-humour that nothing can ruffle, and a cool 
resolution before which every obstacle fades away. Was there 
ever a more completely polyglot cosmopolitan than poor young 
de Liefde, half Dutchman, half German by birth, an Englishman 
by adoption, a Frenchman in temperament, speaking with equal 
fluency the language of all four countries, and an unconsidered 
trifle of some half-dozen European languages besides? Then 
there was the English student from Bonn, who had come down 
to the front accompanied by a terrible brute of a dog, vast, 
shaggy, self-willed, and dirty; an animal which, so to speak, 
owned his owner, and was so much the horror and disgust of 
everybody, that on account of him the company of his master— 
one of the pleasantest fellows alive—was the source of general 
apprehension. There was young Silbera, the many-sided and 
eccentric, an Austrian nobleman, a Vienna feuilletonist and corre- 
spondent, a rowing man, a gourmet, ever thinking of his stomach 
and yet prepared for all the roughness of the campaign—warm- 
hearted, passionate, narrow-minded, capable of sleeping for twenty- 
three out of the twenty-four hours, and the wearer of a Scotch 
cap.” 
Here we have the “ graphic ” style at its very best, in a piece of 
description which, though striking, is lifelike, and in so far as 
it deals with character does not depend, like the style of so 
many more or less “ psychological ” novelists of the day, upon 
mere oddities of phraseology or sheer impossible groupings of 
individuals, But the passage is worth quoting, mainly because 
it forms the introduction to the story of a genuine tragedy, 
which Mr, Forbes tells with perfect simplicity. Into the little 
society of the Hagen there comes a family party of three, con- 
sisting of a plump “ engaged ” little girl of about eighteen, an 
elder sister, and a brother :— 

“Little Minna Vogt had for her Briutigam a young Feldwebel 
of the second battalion of the Hohenzollerns of the name of Ecken- 
stein and a native of Saarlojus. He had written to Minna to come 
and meet him at the Hagen that they might get married before 
he went on a campaign from which he might not return. There 
was no nonsense about our young Braut. She told me the little 
story at supper on the night of her arrival in the most matter-of- 
fact way possible, drank her two glasses of red wine, and went off 
serenely to bed with a dainty lisping Schlafen Sie Wohl!” 

The marriage was celebrated, but immediately after the event 
the French began shelling Saarbriicken, and Eckenstein 





* Camps, Quarters, and Casual Places, By Archibald Forbes,LL.D, London: 


Macmillan and Oo, 
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had to join his regiment before the wedding-breakfast was 
over. Then followed the Prussian reoccupation of Saar- 
bracken and the storming of the Spicheren. Of one of the 
hitherto unrecorded incidents of that desperate struggle let 
Mr. Forbes himself speak :— 

« At last, in a sitting posture, his back against a hawthorn tree 
in one of the grassy ravines, I saw one whom I thought I recog- 
nised. ‘Eckenstein!’ I cried, as I ran forward; for the posture 
was so natural that I could not but think he was alive. Alas! no 
answer came; the gallant young Feldwebel was dead, shot 
through the throat. ..... 1 saw something white in the hollow 
of the hand, and easily moved the arm, for he was yet warm ; it 
was the photograph of the little girl he had married but three 
short days before. The frank eyes looked up at me with a merry 
unconsciousness ; and the face of the photograph was spotted with 
the life-blood of the young soldier. I sent the death-token to 
Saarloius by post to the young widow. I never knew whether she 
received it, for all the address I had was Saarloius,” 


We have quoted from this story by Mr. Forbes at consider- 
able length, not only because it shows him at his best as a 
story-teller, but because that best would be hard to beat by 
any living writer of fiction. At the same time, Mr. Forbes is 
not always up to this level. Some of his Anglo-Indian 
stories are rather weak and artificial. Take, for example, 
“Miss Priest’s Bride-cake” and “ George Martell’s Baudo- 
bast,” which might both be placed under the category of “ Match- 
making that failed.” They are readable enough. But the 
fun in them is distinctly forced, and borders on the burlesque- 
In other words, Mr. Forbes is not nearly so much at home 
in Anglo-Indian life as Mr. Kipling or Mrs. Steel. The 
best of his lighter papers, at least after the first, are those in 
which he deals with his native district. “The Inverness 
Character Fair” is an excellent piece of realism,—saturated 
with alcohol. Fall of knowledge, and of animal spirits of the 
Christopher North sort, is “My Native Salmon River,”— 
the rapid, impatient Spey, which, as we are here told, is a river 
which: “insists on being distinctive,” and ‘ mistrusts the 
stranger. He may be a good man on Tweed or Tay, but 
until he has been formally introduced to Spey, and been ad- 
mitted to her acquaintance, she is chary in according him her 
favours.” We have in this paper some glimpses of an eminent 
Scotch angler and journalist,—Russel of the Scotsman. Is 
this story, however, quite authentic P— 

“ His piscatorial aspirations extended beyond the grave. Who 
that heard it can ever forget the peroration, slightly profane 
perhaps, but entirely enthusiastic, of his speech on salmon-fishing 
at & Tweedside dinner? ‘When I die,’ he exclaimed in a fine 
rapture, ‘should I go to heaven, I will fish in the water of life 
with a fly dressed with a feather from the wing of an angel; 
should I be unfortunately consigned to another destination, I 
shall nevertheless hope to angle in the Styx with the worm that 
never dieth !’” 


The more solid papers in Mr. Forbes’s volume, if not 
specially valuable in the sense that they are “ revelations,” are 
readable andinforming. Some of them are, indeed, essentially 
reviews or digests of books or narratives that have more or 
less recently appeared. Thus “The Inner History of the 
Waterloo Campaign” is based on the remarkable volume 
published three years ago by an American civilian, Mr. 
Ropes, who had given up many years of his life to the study 
of military operations. Mr. Forbes does not agree with all 
Mr, Ropes’s conclusions ; thus he does not accept the latter’s 
view that up to the morning of June 17th Napoleon had 
accomplished all that he had intended. But he does agree 
with Mr. Ropes that Ney was quite as much responsible for 
Napoleon’s failure as Grouchy—for whom, indeed, something 
may be said, ‘Another Version of Balaklava” contains 
nothing that is specially fresh ; it is but a succinct statement of 
the now tolerably well-known story of the “C” trooper. Mr. 
Forbes does not clear up ‘‘ The Mystery of Monsieur Regnier,” 
but he renders the darkness of it very visible. Regnier may 
have been nothing but a charlatan and adventurer. But he 
may have been in the pay of Bismarck; after recent revelations 
anything of this sort is possible. As a “ practical ” soldier as 
well. as a special correspondent and a novelist in posse, Mr, 
Forbes is seen to the utmost advantage in “The Warfare of 
the Future.” It is cautious and well-reasoned; the chief 
conclusion Mr. Forbes arrives at is that in the fature, where 
two combatants are well-matched, the one that acts on the 
offensive is the more likely to have the worst of it. This isa 
volume which is almost immeasurably superior to ordinary 
collections of magazine articles. 








a 
COMPACTS WITH THE DEVIL, 

UnveER the somewhat too comprehensive title, The Devi; 
Britain and America, Mr. Ashton has given us a short an," 
of witchcraft and demonology as practised in Old and N 
England, in which he has attempted a rough classification 
diabolic manifestations carefully quoted from their oy; 
sourees. He has also fully illustrated his work with old a, 
gravings, which, if they do not add to our better knowledge of 
the Devil and his works, at least are sufficiently quaint ang 
curious to merit reproduction. He has even given ug 
men of the Devil’s handwriting; this, were it only Written iy 
an intelligible language, should be of interest to those experty 
who profess to tell character from the movement of the pin, 
The author has been told that the Devil’s letter shows tray 
of Amharic, “a language spoken in its purity in the Proving 
of Amhara (Ethiopia), and which, according to a legend, wm, 
the primeval language spoken in Eden.” To our eyes it looks 
like “‘a nice derangement” of pitchforks and devils’ tails; 
but then we are unacquainted with Amharic. As to thy 
portraits of the Devil himself, they display too bewildering 
a variety to enable any one to form any opinion ag 
the personal appearance of the Prince of Evil. In moy 
cases he is depicted as a modernised Pan, with horns, 
and cloven feet ; “ graminivorous and decidedly ruminant,” 45 
Cuvier is said to have remarked. When, however, the median 
artist allowed his imagination to run riot, he succeeded iy 
producing some very peculiar specimens of the “ fearful wilj, 
fowl” breed; though, as Mr. Ashton confesses, in this line he 
cannot compete with the nightmare productions of the Chine 
or Japanese brush. The variety of these counterfeit present, 
ments is hardly to be wondered at when one remembers hop 
many devils there are. Reginald Scot, an eminent authority 
on all diabolical matters, computes their number 4 
14,198,580, a number that he arrives at by giving a listo 
some seventy odd chiefs, all named, and allotting to eb 
thirty or forty legions of subordinate spirits. “ How may 
of these,” asks our author, “ fall to the share of England?) ] 
know not, but they were very active in. the sixteenth, seven. 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, especially in the seventeenth 
They seem to us, nowadays, to have frittered away thar 
energies in attending on witches, in entering into diyes 
persons and tormenting them, and in making senseley 
uproars and playing practical jokes,” Curiously enough, it 
is this last industry, that of making silly disturbances in 
dwelling-houses, which has survived down to the present day, 
Innumerable witnesses, of apparently irreproachable good 
faith, have been found to testify to ghostly manifestations 
in haunted houses even during the last quarter of a century, 

The famous story of the “Just Devil of Woodstock,” silly 
though it may seem, is not much more silly or difficult t 
believe than many that have been recently put forward by 
modern ghost-mongers. To quote the fall title of the Woot 
stock tale, as it was printed in 1660, it was “ A True Narrative 
of the Several Apparitions, the Frights and Punishments, 
Inflicted upon the Rumpish Commissioners Sent Thither to 
Survey the Mannors and Houses Belonging to His Majestie.’ 
One knows not which to admire most, the juggling feats per- 
formed by the Devil with wooden platters, or the gallant 
demeanour of the Rumpish Commissioners. The Woodstock 
tale is well known already; but not so the similar narratives 
which Mr. Ashton has collected. The “Dcmon of Burton” 
and the “ Demon of Tedworth” are quite new to us, and will 
probably be new to most of Mr. Ashton’s readers; also the 
demon of Yowel, in Surrey, and those which grievously tor 
mented Gilbert Campbell, Ian Smagge, and other worthy 
families. It is to be remarked that these demons displayed 
good deal more originality in the playing of pranks than isto 
be found among modern ghosts. Also, that the victims of 
their attention received their unwelcome visitations with 4 
really admirable calmness. Take, for example, the “ Demon 
of Tedworth,” which so seriously annoyed poor Master Jobn 
Mompesson, and would not suffer his children to sleep :— 

“On the 5th of Novemb., 1662. It kept a mighty noise, and on? 
of the Gentleman’s Servants observing two Boards in the Chil. 
drens’ room that seemed to move, he bade It give him one 
them, and presently the Board came within a yard of him. The 
Fellow added, Nay, let me have it in my hand; upon which it was 


shuft quite home. The man thrust it back, and the Demon te 
turned it to him, and so from one to another at least 20 times to 


* The Devil in Britain and America, By John Ashton. London: Ward s0d 
Downey. 
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.——— * oye. one 

: forbad his Servant such Familiarities. 

ether till a tks delpknee smell behind It, very dis- 
pleasant and offensive.” 

, saw with the Devil certainly does strike one as 

Playing 0°". di This particular demon 

ther familiar procee ing. 1s p D was 
pis in the way of odours. On another occasion, we 
pid “Ne departed with a “bloomy noysome smell.” But the 
learn * thing, both in his case and that of other demons, was 
poy at abominable either their scent or their behaviour, 
eee never seemed to create an impression of real dismay upon 
member of the households they visited. Man, woman, child, 
ie servant all bore their presence, their tricks, and their rough 
pai with a patience and imperturbability beyond all 
raise. The same cool courage characterised our ancestors when 
ther undertook to cast out the devils that entered their friends 
and relations. The peremptory method in which Edward 

Nynge, Master of Arts, dealt with the devil which “ fearefally 

gexed” his brother Alexander, commands our most humble 

t, Equally intrepid was the spirit in which the Devil 

was confronted by the friends of a young maid of Buckingham- 
shire. The poor young maid had a terrible time, especially 
when her friends took to prayer. “In a desperate rage it 
ories out, Jf I come out, I will kill you all. I will throw down 
the house, and kill you all. I answered, Satan, come out and try. 
He continued raging till they concluded Prayer, and then was 
pretty quiet.” The disdainful defiance of that “ come out and 
try” impresses one with a high opinion of seventeenth-century 
nerves. The possession by the Devil of individuals can be 
accounted for in many ways besides that of conscious or 
anconscious deception on the part of the victim. No doubt there 
are many epileptics and half-witted people to-day, who two 
centuries ago would have certainly been held to be possessed. 
But the possession of a family, generally the children and 
maid-servants of the house, can only be'put down to wilful impos- 
ture. Indeed, one wonders at the credulity that allowed their 
elders to treat some of these manifestations seriously, the 
naughtiness of the pretended victims being so obvious. The 
author quotes a typical case of this kind, in which seven 
persons, servants and children, of a Lancashire family de- 
veloped, one after another, symptoms of demoniac possession. 
They were supposed to be under the control of a certain John 
Hartley, who, as far as one can gather from the narrative, was 
held to have first assisted the Devil to make his entrance. The 
account is quite ludicrous: itis so plain that a good whipping 
would have proved a far more speedy and efficacious remedy 
than the prayers of the lamenting parents. And yet the 
reverend divine whose prayerful aid finally exorcised the evil 
spirits remained sublimely unconscious of the absurdity of 
some of his notes upon the case. He gravely remarks in 
one place :— 

“This generally was observed in the 5 youngest, that when 

they gaue themselves to any sporte they had reste and were 
pleasaunt though the time was longe. Their parents report 
beyng at a playe in a neighbour gentleman’s house many houres 
together, they were quyet all the time (Hartlay boested that he 
had kept them so longe quyet); but, on the contrary, as soon as 
they went about any godly exercise they were trobled.” 
In other words, the little wretches were good enough as 
long as they were allowed to play; but as soon as there was 
any talk of prayers or lessons they misbehaved themselves. 
Well, that kind of possession is not unknown among 
shildren to-day, It is instructive, too, to note in the final 
exorcism, how each of these interesting little sufferers tries 
“to go one better” in describing the exit of the Devil from 
their bodies. One little boy saw him go like an ill-favoured 
man with a hunch on his back; his sister follows suit, but 
adds a hunch to his breast and a big white beard,—also 
that he tried to get in again, but she “ faithfully resisted.” 
The latter emendation, of course, is promptly annexed by the 
rest of the children. 


The history of witchcraft in England is painful reading. 
The tragic side of the superstition—the hideous cruelty perpe- 
trated on the unfortunate women whose unpopularity with their 
neighbours caused them to be put under that ban—is far more 
conspicuous than the comic imbecility of those who thought 
with that wise fool, James I. Of all iniquitous laws in this 
country, that which stood in the Statute-book as “1 James I, 
cap. 12,” was the worst. To it we owe the vilest character 
in English history, Matthew Hopkins, the witch-finder. How 

t law remained in force as long as it did is a mystery. 
Reginald Scot was by no means a sceptical man of his time, 


and yet it is evident, from his account of witchcraft in 
1584, quoted by the author, that he saw clearly the’ im: 
port of most accusations of this' kind, and abhorred the 
wickedness that they led to. ‘The ‘subject is excellently 
treated by Mr. Ashton, who has arranged the records of 
witch-trials in a very interesting and instructive fashibn. 
Bat it is not one upon which we care to dwell. We prefer a 
turn to the lighter side of the author’s work, especially to the 
pictures illustrating witches and their familiars. One of 
these, the presentation to a young witch of a familiar by the 
Devil, is quite delightful. The familiar in question’ would 
make an admirable household pet. Another engraving, of a 
more melancholy kind, depicts the death of Prince Rupert’s 
familiar, a dog which was said to bear a charmed life. The 
hail of ineffective lead bullets, the firing of an effective silver 
bullet, the dyirg agony of the dog, and the grief of a passing 
witch, are all most feelingly drawn. Illustrations of young 
ladies who were bewitched into vomiting crooked pins and 
rusty nails are perhaps a little too realistic. But the ideal 
character of some of the witches’ dances and broomstick 
journeys leaves nothing to be desired. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Dr. Somers reprinted Malory’s text word for word, line for line, 
letter for letter, with an account of his sources. Sir Edward 
Strachey gave the same text with modern spelling and an inquiry 
into the influence of this national romance on our moral and 
intellectual character. And now Mr. Martin gives us Selections 
from Malory’s Le Morte D’Arthur (Macmillan and Co.), together 
with notes on Malory’s grammar, after the method in which Dr. 
Abbott has treated the grammar of Shakespeare. And many a 
reader will be interested to learn that for grammar and style, as 
well as for story, we have in the “Morte D’Arthur” a great 
masterpiece of the English language, while still in its transitional 
state. 

Vanity Fair Album. With Biographical and Critical Notices by 
Jehu Junior. (Vanity Fair Office.)}—For its really distinguished 
men the Album has to go out of England. It might even be said 
that there is but one who can be so described. This is Li Hung 
Chang. M. Hanotaux is known to Europe at least, and Mr. 
Du Maurier was famous on both sides of the Atlantic. But 
there are not a few whose similitudes we are interested in 
seeing. The Duke of Bedford, Mr. Justice Byrne (whose eleva- 
tion to the Bench “ Jehu Junior” has the credit of prophesying), 
the Speaker, Sir W. MacCormac, and Mr. Gerald Balfour may 
be mentioned. Of the character of the portraits it is needless 
to speak. The Albwm has, as a rule, settled down into the 
rational and, we think, highly effective style which we asso- 
ciate with the signature of “Spy.” Why, then, interpolate 
among these the curious caricature of Mr. George Meredith ? 
This carries us back to quite a remote past, to the volumes of 
past decades. 

We have received the first volume of the “ Gadshill Edition ” 
of Charles Dickens’s works, edited by Andrew Lang (Chapman 








and Hall), with the Original Illustrations. The present instal- 
ment is the Pickwick Papers in two volumes, 


Kalendar of the English Church, 1897. (Church Printing Com- 
pany.)—This book certainly is in some respects what it professes 
to be. But it is also something different. It seems to be the 
deliberate revival of. much that was deliberately dropped when 
the ritual of the English Church was settled. What are “simples 
with rulers,” “simples of the third class,” and “ greater doubles ” ? 
We are reminded of a certain passage in the preface to the Prayer- 
book, where “the number and hardness” of certain rules is 
strongly censured. Is it lawful for the clergyman to use “with 
the assent of the ordinary ” the Epistles and Gospels from the 
Sarum Use? Does this accord with his declaration that he will 
use the service of the Prayer-book and none other ? 


In the “ new issue” of “ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel” (Edward Stanford), we have Asia, Vol II., by A. H. 
Keane. This second volume contains the account of Southern 
and Western Asia. Southern Asia is dealt with in three chapters, 
relating respectively to Afghanistan and Baluchistan, the Indian 
Empire, and Indo-China and Malacca; to Western Asia five 
chapters are assigned, Asia Minor, Euphrates and Tigris Basin, 
Syria and Palestine, Arabia, and Persia. “ 
We have received Part VI. of English Minstrelsie, edited by 
S. Baring-Gould (T. C. and E. C. Jack, Edinburgh). The most 


famous songs in this instalment are ‘I Dreamt that I Dwelt in 





Marble Halls” and “Gather ye Rosebuds while ye may.” —— 
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In the quarterly part of the New English Dictionary, edited by 
Dr. J. A. Murray (Clarendon Press), we have thirteen hundred 
and sixty-eight words. It is occupied with words in “ dis,” 
among which almost the solitary word belonging to Old English 
is “ distaff.” 

Briseis. By William Black. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Black 
always meets with a welcome from readers who have the good 
taste to like simple, natural characters and a wholesome sense of 
right and wrong,—not always to be found in latter-day fiction. In 
Briseis he introduces us to some very interesting people. First 
there is the old botanist, who is positively killed, half by the 
disappointment, half by the fear lest hie veracity should be 
suspected, when he finds the new habitat which he has discovered 
for some rare plant, is the outcome of a practical joke. Then 
we have his daughter, the heroine, brightest and sunniest of 
creatures, as fair within as without, so honest that she cannot 
comprehend that others may be malicious and deceitful. Miss 
Penguin of the Hypatia Club, with her baleful eye and her dowdy 
dress, and Mr. Quick, with his slashing reviews, again, are cleverly 
drawn figures. “Aunt Jean,” too, is an admirable old lady, even 
though we cannot think that her counsel was either prudent or 
right when she advised her nephew, engaged to B but loving A, 
to seek an interview with A for the purpose of telling her that, 
in spite of love, they must part for ever. As for the hero, Frank 
Gordon, he is quite an ideal; and one cannot help liking even 
Georgie L’Estrange, with her jolly, merry ways, in spite of her 
artful tricks and her vulgarity. Altogether, we are genuinely 
sorry to bid good-bye to the lot. Let our readers lose no time in 
making their acquaintance. 

Eighty Years Ago: the Recollections of an Old Army Doctor. By 
the late Dr. Gibney. (Bellairs and Co.)—Dr. Gibney describes 
how he studied medicine at Dublin and Edinburgh, and gives 
some curious sketches of the Professors whose lectures he 
attended, or did not attend, as the case might be. His commis- 
sion as an army surgeon came in 1813. He was present at 
Waterloo, and gives a dismal picture of his—i.e., the doctor’s — 
share in a great battle. After this came a move to Paris, and 
then some months’ experience of quarters in various parts of 
France. The volume is not without interest; but the world 
would have been but imperceptibly poorer if it had not been 
published. 

Black Diamonds. By Maurice Jékai. (Jarrold and Sons.)— 
This is a remarkable story. So much we can see quite plainly, 
though there is much in it that it is not for every reader to 
appreciate or even to understand. Nosmall portion of the volumo 
is occupied with the technicalities of coal mining. ‘These are 
such as only specially qualified readers can enter into. Then 
again there is another considerable portion which it requires 
some acquaintance with Austro-Hungarian politics to under- 
stand. Most of us have a general idea that there is not much love 
lost between Budapest, from which place Dr. Jékai Méri dates 
his authorisation of this translation, and Vienna. Still, after 
allowance made for technicalities, mining or political, there is 
some admirable matter left, fine drawing of character, and the 
evolution of an interesting drama of life. We cannot help 
thinking that the scene in the vaults of the castle, which has 
been highly praised in some quarters, is farcical; but there are 
many things in the book which reach a very high level indeed. 
The tale has had the advantage of being presented to the 
English reader in an admirable translation from the pen of Miss 
Frances Gerard. 


SOHOOL BOOKS, 

The Alcestis of Euripides. Edited by W. S. Hadley, Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor of Pembroke College, Cambridge. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)—This play, one of Euripides’s master- 
pieces, has received careful study from Mr. Hadley. He has 
prepared an interesting introduction, which first gives much 
useful knowledge concerning the Greek theatre and drama, and 
then goes on to discuss the question of the true conception of the 
parts of Admetus and Heracles and the object of the play itself. 
Is it a hit at Apollo and the State religion,—a view so powerfully 
advanced by Dr. Verrall in his “Euripides the Rationalist ” ? 
Or is it, as Mr. Hadley thinks, a drama of manners, a play 
freed from the restrictions of tragedy, a forerunner of the 
comedies of Menander? The notes, explanatory and critical, 
are excellent, and show the sound scholarship of the editor—— 
Lucan: Pharsalia VII. Edited by J. P. Postgate, Litt.D. (Same 
publisher. )—Dr. Postgate’s introduction is quite admirable, as far 
as it goes. On the topography and general history of the battle 
of Pharsalia he leaves nothing to be said. His exegesis and his 
criticisms are such as we should expect from a scholar of such 
repute. The questions of reading are not of any great moment. 
The editor, indeed, transposes with some freedom, but not with- 
out solid reason. No one can object to his substituting “u” for 


“vy” in his orthography when the book is intended for'ad 
students. There is, however, a practical difficulty. Where jg 
line to be drawn in school-books ? On junior forms one Would te 
inflict the puzzle of determining whether “ uoluit” rep . 
to use the common spelling, “ volvit” or “ voluit,” Online 
Dr. Postgate has the note, “ Pura, ‘ plain,’ opposed to the Purp 
bordered toga (praetexta) of magistrates and the 
worn at triumphs.” But if Pompey as a Romanus eques (ing 19 
wore the narrow purple stripe, could his toga be called Peis 
It was opposed, we should say, to the picta rather than t) 
the praetexta. On line 17, pacato, we have appropriately 
“solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.”——Tacitus: Hi; 
Book I. Edited by G. A. Davies. (Same publisher.)—Thig ig e 
excellent piece of work, showing the hand of a Very acute an 
resourceful scholar. The prolegomena and the notes are all thy 
could be desired. When the editor deals with critica] questi 

he exercises a cautious and sound judgment. His Principles aj 
practice of interpretation are sound. We do not know why hg 
supposes the Annals to have been left incomplete. Jerome speak, 
of Tacitus having written the history of the Cesars in thirty books, 
Allowing twelve for the Histories, we have eighteen for tj, 
Annals. —— Cesor: De Bello Gallico, Chaps. 1-29. dited 
E. 8. Shuckburgh, M.A. (Same publisher.)—The story of ty 
Helvetian War forms a useful little reading-book. It hag, 
completeness of its own, and it is here illustrated by a 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary. In the first may be 

with other contents, many useful facts about the Roman legion 
and camp.—— Cornelius Nepos, Vol. III. (Same editor and 
publisher).— This book, containing the lives of Lysander 
Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, Conon, Dion, Iphicrates, and Chabriag, 
treats of that interesting period of Greek history from 415.35, 
These histories, told by Nepos in his simple style, gp» 
very attractive. The notes and vocabulary. are all thy 
could be desired. We can recommend these two volume y 
being just what is wanted for junior forms. — ftoriy 
of the Cxsars from Suetonius. By Herbert Wilkinson. (My. 
millan and Co.)\—We cannot but think that there are Lat, 
classics of unquestionable merit in quite sufficient quantity » 
enable us to do without Suetonius. Suetonius has to 
“ bowdlerised,” he has to be transposed, and his Latinity hast 
be corrected. And when all is done we get, among things of u- 
doubted value, a quantity of trivialities and gossip which wa 
could very well do without. What does it matter that Augustw 
used to hide himself in a cellar when there was a thunderstom, 
and carried about the skin of a sea-cow to protect him when ther 
was notacellar at hand? Mr. Wilkinson has done his best for his 
author, unless, indeed, the best would have been to leave him 
alone.——In English we have :—Selections from Chaucer's Canter 
bury Tales. Edited by Hiram Corson, LL.D. (Same pub 
lishers.)—Dr. Corson’s introduction contains much valuable 
critical matter, besides giving the available biographical 
facts. ‘The notes on pronunciation may be specially ma- 
tioned. Comparatively few readers of Chaucer know how 
pronounce him. Chaucer’s grammar is another subject about 
which the editor has something useful, indeed indispensable, to 
say. A vocabulary gives much necessary information in a small 
compass. We can imagine a page or so being written on “She 
was a prymerole, a piggesnye.” Just three lines suffice in the 
vocabulary.—FPope’s Essay on Criticism. Edited by the Rev. 
Henry Evans, D.D. (Blackie and Son.)—We may specially 
commend the account of “ The Metre,” and an ingenious essay 02 
the poet’s varied use of the word “ wit.” A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Edited by Edmund K. Chambers. (Same publishers.)— 
One of the useful series of the “ Warwick Shakespeare.”— 
Paradise Lost, IX. and X. Edited by A. W. Verity, MA 
(Cambridge University Press.) —Another instalment of an edition 
of acknowledged excellence. ——Hamlet, Questions and Notes, By 
Stanley Wood, M.A. (J. Heywood.) Of French classics we 
have:—Lucien Biart’s Quand J’étais Petit. Edited by Jame 
Boielle. (Cambridge University Press.)—A quite delightful book, 
which has been adequately handled by the editor. M. Boielle, 
however, does not reconcile us to vocabularies by what he says of 
his own practice. They should be limited to books for the use of 
beginners.—Another charming book, though the charm is of & 
very different kind, is About’s Le Roi des Montagnes, edited by 
Arthur R. Ropes, M.A. (same publisher). The notes ae 
laudably brief, to the point, and sufficient.——Les Trappeurs 
V Arkansas. Par Gustave Aimard. Edited by Marguerite Ninet. 
(Blackie and Son.)——A Higher French Reader. By Emest 
Weekley, M.A. (W. B. Clive.)—A volume almost equally 
divided between prose and verse, and limited, quite rightly, for 
examination purposes, to modern authors.——French Plays for 
Schools. With Explanatory Notes by Mrs. J. G. Fram 
(Macmillan and Co.)——The Beginner's French Grammar and 











Ezercises. By H.R. Harper,M.A. (Rivington, Percival, and Co) 
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UN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 


Sum Insured in 1895 we 1. wee ae - £390,775,000. 
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A BLOOD-MAKING WINE.—Best known 


TANNIN in all cases of 


and largely prescribed 
debility, scrofula, anzmia, phthisis, con- 
valescence. — BLOOD-MAKING WINE. 
Most valuable for growing girls, children, 
ladies nursing, old people, and brain exhaus- 
tion. A NATURAL TONIC, not to be 
confounded with preparations so much 
advertised for nervous diseases, or soothing 
in cases of insomnia, hunger, &c. Of an 
EXQUISITE TASTE, invaluable as a tonic, 
efficacious, and pleasant. 


WINE 


TANNIN 


WINE 





GALLAIS, Sole Agent, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
OHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 


Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea. Sheltered play groend, private field for 


games. 


Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA-.- 


TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 


Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
FRANKLIN. 





aE REV. G. M. HUTTON, Rector of Thormanby, 
Oxford ie role York, late Open Classical Exhibitioner, University College, 
sone, (1882-1886), WISHES to RECEIVE TWO or THREE PUPILS needing 
Care, House well situated. Olimate bracing. £100 perannum. Refer- 


T 





snce kindly permitted to Sir Walter Phillimore, Bart., 86 Eaton Place, §.W. 


¥ 8 Be WH. RM & TSR 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References, 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


HEAD-MASTER .. ss coe oes oo The Rev. Dr, W. F. MOULTON. 


For Prospectus, &., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, - ‘ : : 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


a 


L AGRICUL 
R sales S CIRENCESTER” AL OCOLLE GR, 
oe OP ORINGIPALS Tn nt Deity, Boholarshige, Diploma, i, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd, 167 


LOUSHBOROUGH ENDOWED sonog, 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Governors will REQUIRE after the Easter Vacation a H: 
for this School. 

The Emoluments of the Head-Mistress will be a fixed salary of £10 
arid a capitation fee of 80s. per head, er with @ good House } ‘ang hd 
have the appoiniment of the Assistant-Mistresses, subject to existing att 
ments, Cgagy 

The present nu mber of Scholars is one hundred and ten. We 

Copies of the Scheme, price 6d. each, may be obtained from the ve 
Candidates are requested.to send in their testimonials not later ta arte 
6th to W. EDWARD WOOLLEY, Receiver and ae 
January 12th, 1897, Rectory Place, Loughborough, Leicesterthin, 








LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Miss ALLBUTT has a COMFORTABLE HOME 
for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leonards College, Cumberland 
Gardens. Pleasant house, with south aspect; very near the College. Girls 
needing sea air also received by the week or longer, according to arrangement. 


hp ete CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. 





BA Beak STORTFORD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SOHOOL. 


Rey. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 








AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 





OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SOHOLARSHIPS, value from £60 downwards, will be AWARDED by 

EXAMINATION id MARCH 30th, 1897. Boys examined at Oxford and 
Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten De ment by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. 
—Principal, Miss HAM (Oambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 





ROMSGROVE 8CHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 26th, 
For terms, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care, Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the College. 





IRKENHEAD SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER will be 
REQUIRED at EASTER. He must be a Member of the Church of 
EngJand and a Graduate in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge University. Salary, 
£300 a year with Capitation Fees and Residence, with Boarding-House attached, 
for 40 Boys. The School Buildings stand in a most healthy position on Oxton Hill, 
-—Applications must be received before February 10th by the Secretary, W. E. 
—— = Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, from whom further information may 
obtained. 





BoOvENEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL—A PRIVATE 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS on Public lines. Inspected annually 
by the University of Oxford Delegacy. Principal, Miss BROAD. Vice- 
Principal, Miss PAKENHAM WALSH, Newnham Oollege and Cambridge 
Teachers’ College. Boarders also received by Miss Howell and by Miss Sumner. 





M ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM S&.W. 
Head-Master: F. ©. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Oambridge. 
A comfortable home in a very healthy locality; thorongh grounding in 
Classics and Mathematics. 





O LET.—BOSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH.—PART of 

FIRST STORY in HOUSE in open situation; standing in its own garden; 

near pier ; two bow-windowed south rooms; one easterly room; dressing-room. 

Servant’s attic, and small kitchen. Use of bathroom, &c. Suitable fora Lady 

and her Maid, or a Gentleman and his Wife with one Servant. Good references 

oe “A Z.,” care of Mrs, Macdonell, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe 
ournemou " 





WHERE TO LIVE. 
= LADIES’ _BESEDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
treet Ch » B » Wi—. - 
FURNISHED ROOMS VACANT. ‘Hente from £8 ‘u'monthe “General ‘Dining 
Room.—Apply to the MANAGER, 





BoAzD and RESIDENCE for TWO or THREE 
.GENTLEMEN im Soperior and Comfortable House. Bath, hot and cold; 
late dinner. Moderate and inclusive terms, Well recommended, 


113 THE GROVE, EALING, W. 


“Why 1 ee 


ELSTED SOHOD], 
Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT A. DALTON, M.A. s 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED in JUNE, two of £45, two of 
one of £20, reducing necessary ents (including all subscriptions tof 
£41, and £46 respectively. Candidates must be between twelve sal tte 
July 1st, 1897. The £20 Scholarship reserved for boys under thirteen, Ruane 
tion in London and at Felsted begins June 15th. 
PREPARATORY HOUSE for Boys under thirteen, 
House-Master, Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, M.A. *y 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Baur, 


tn 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR Wo 
YORK PLAOE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal— Miss EMILY PENROSE, 
LENT TERM, SESSION 1896-97. 
The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2%nj, 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near OARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass, Tri Onnb,) 
late Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS tort, 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boy, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &, Careful attention toatiletin 

















ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897—Tp 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins July lth—Iy 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAry 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this clay, 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Thirteen Entrance & Foundation Scholarships (£- 

£10) next July. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th plas 

into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. —— Preparatory Departmeat, 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborongh), 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SOHOLARSHIPS and THREE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for m 
ned 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A,, Head 
aster. 





LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHE 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more 
open to competition in MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year.—Parti 
= re from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, (litton, 
ristol, 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL Fok ais, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s — 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





ARLING ENDOWED SCHOOL, STROUD- 

Fine Chemical Laboratory, Gymnasium, Fives-Courts, Sanatoriam, and 
Workshops. UniversityMen. Commercial Side. Large Class for London Matri- 
culation. Preparation for ch at Universities, Inter. Sci. (B.Sc.), Prel. 
Sci. (M.B.)—W. L. GREENSTREET, M.A, School REOPENS JANUARY 2th. 


————— 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wil 
TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 30th and 3ist, and APRIL 
1st, 1897, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of £70 per annum, Two of £50 
per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candi 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 13th, 1897. 








A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Gentes 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Managet 
R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K, 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, ERY. 

Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBI . 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Liter 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year ; Life- Membership, aw 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Mem ig 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firts EDITION, 








2 vols. royal 8yo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s, pane 
C. T, HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 
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HUGUENOT VICTORIA MEMORIAL FUND. 


Century, who took refuge in this country from 
enots of ° age "Their descendants, have ever been con- 
ay alty to the English Crown, and for their care of their 

Many of the early refugees rose to high positions in Church and 
thren. orf prominent part in the mercantile affairs of the Kingdom, 
others rin in the Charch ; Ligonier, Ruvigny, and Schomberg in the 
go Allix and Sam ‘and Maséres in the law; Dollond and Vignolles in science; 
my ; Bomilly and Rapin in literature ; and Houblon and De Portal in 


$n eB, Motteux, 


The Huguend 
gious persert 
venous lor their loy’ 
rer bre! 


; ir adoption, the Huguenots founded and endowed 
ring Ly Saks Aged, and Infirm among their fellow-exiles, which 
an Asylum for t¢ © val Charter in 1718, under the title of “THE HOSPITAL 
was in00 FRENCH PROTESTANTS AND THEIR DESCENDANTS 
FOR POOB GukAT BRITAIN.” From the date of incorporation to the 
DING on Charity has been administered by a Governor and Court of 
present time t almost without exception, from representatives of the principal 
Directors mot Families in England, and the income of the Corporation just 
Huguenot Refugee ing the Hospital and its sixty poor and aged inmates, 


ENOT SOCIETY OF LONDON was formed for the 
In 1985 bea bert of matters relating to the History and Genealogy of 
: = ilies, and for bringing together their representatives. 
aoe has been made to the Governors of the French Hospital, and to the 
Ang the Huguenot Society to promote some distinetively Huguenot 
Council < 1 Celebration of the Queen’s sixtieth year of sovereignty. 
Memor’ taal conference, they have concluded that the best mode of giving 
After es D and at the same time of securing such a permanent 
aed ‘vomorial of the Queen’s long reign as would certainly meet her Most 
Huguenot ‘esty’s approval, will be to enlarge a small Fund lately instituted by 
Gracious te granting pensions or other relief to those poor and aged French 
[ orervir yr descendants of French Protestants, to whom that form of help 
Pree re suitable than election into the Hospital, or who from some cause 
would be more Sfmission. The Fund (which will henceforth be called THE 
are ieeli OT VIOTORIA MEMORIAL FUND) at present stands at about 
ay ther subscriptions to the amount of about £500 have on the first sugges- 
£1,400 va rop sed emorial been given or promised, and it is hoped that by the 
pores contributions of Huguenot descendants throughout the Empire, the 
ae ga be raised toat least Five Thousand Pounds before June 20th next. 
ios ot Subscriptions will be from time to time published in this and other news- 
papers. Commarene. 
: 1 of Radnor, P.C., 
The Right Hon. the Bar pooramee of 0) French Protestant Hospital. 
. ’ Peck, Bart., resident of the Huguenot Society ondon, 
a Sir Edmand F, Du Cane, K.O.B., R.E.,' ¢ 
) Vice-President of the Huguenot Society of London, 


Lady Layard, 
Peek. 
The Hon. im, quaet TREASURERS. 


Qharles Norris, Esq., Treasurer of the French Protestant Hospital, Victoria 
N.E. 
Biting Roumien, Esq,, Treasurer of the Huguenot Society of London, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. . - 
To either of whom or to Messrs. Barclay and Oo., Limited, 1 Pall Mall East, 
subscriptions to the credit of THE HUGUENOT VICTORIA MEMORIAL FUND 


may be sent. 
Honorary SECRETARIES, 
A. Girand Browning, Esq., Hon. Secretary French Protestant Hospital, Victoria 
k, N 


Reginald 8. Faber, Hsq., Hon, Secretary Huguenot Society of London, 10 Prim- 
rose Hill Road, N.W. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, eiteg Sm articulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. hools also re- 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address BooxmEn, Lonpox. Oode: Unicopsg. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 





ROWING CHILDREN and DISORDERS of 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By T: W. NUNN, F.R.O.8., Consulting Su mn to the Middlesex Hospital, &c., 
Kraan Pavt, ae, 'BUBNER AND CO, 
ice 





BoCkS—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

i Pay) Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran and Cata- 

Tran All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
dings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





00KS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
it Ine most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
State eae Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
BOUKSHae Patronised b the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
ok OP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 





EASTER IN SEVILLE. 


Cruise to Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar for Seville, Malaga for 
Granada, Lisbon and Tilbury on 8.Y. ‘Midnight Sun,’ leaving April 6th. 
Lecturer, Sir Lampert PiayFarrR. Month’s Oruise from Marseilles, 
% guineas; from London, 30 guineas. February 18th, Oruise to Palestine 
nearly full.—Details from Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, 5 Endsleigh 


LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS 


NOW READY. 
Complete in 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, £1 10s. 
Half-calf, gilt top, £2 12s. 6d.; half levant morocco, £3. 
Also Large-Paper Copy, limited to 250, £3 3s. net. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 
DR. ROBERT CHAMBERS’S 


LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS 


Revised and partially Rewritten by 
WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A. 


Illustrated with Etchings and Photogravures from Original 
Drawings by C. Martin Hardie, R.S.A.; W. D. Mackay, 
R.S.A.; B. B. Nisbet, A.R.S.A.; G. O. Reid, A.R.S.A.; and 
G. Pirie. A New Photogravure of Nasmyth’s Portrait, and 
an Engraving of Beugo’s Portrait. 


of 


“It is only when one dips into the ‘ Life’ itself that the great 
amount of care and research which Mr. Wallace has bestowed on 
his work begins to be appreciated.” —Scotsman. 


“The Chambers edition is in its old form well known, and has 
received high praise for the thoroughness of its biography from 
Mr. Leslie Stephen.”—Times. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY {for} .B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subceribers) from TWO GUINiAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Read, 8.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 











HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.0. 





| caarcaerer am ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS 2 we ose we 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


1848 


£25,000,000 








*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 





” 9 bs pueibes Oe eelinnsed aaah BS d 
‘ —The Lancet. oO a 














Gardens, London, N.W. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10o/- tins. 
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THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 240, FEBRUARY, 1897. 


Urgent QUESTIONS FOR THE CounNcIL OF DEFEXCr, 
By Captain Lord Charles Beresford, 

Tur Pracur. By Dr. Montagu Lubbock. 

Tue E.izaBETHAN RELIGION (IN CORRECTION OF 
Mr GrorGe Rousse.t). By J. Horace Round. 
Tar Lonvon University Prosiem. By Sir Joshua 

Fitch, LL.D. 

Tue Troe Nature or “Fatsetro.” By E. David- 
son Palmer. 

Law anp THE Lavnpry: 

1. CommerciaL Launprizs. By Mrs. Bernard 
meen, Mrs. Oreighton, and Mrs, Sidney 
ebb. 
2. LaunprRirs 1n Reiiciovs Houses, By Lady 
Frederick Cavendish. 

TimBER CREEPING IN THE CARPATHIANS. By EN. 
Buxton. 3 

Recent Scizrncr. By Privee Kropotkin. 

Lire iy Porrry: PorticaL Expression. By 
Professor Oourthope, 0.B. 

as Maver 1n Germany.—No. III. By Mrs. 

lyth. 

GipzBon’s Lire anp Letters. By Herbert Paul. 

InDIVIDUALISTS AND Soeratists. By the Hon. and 
Very Rev. the Dean of Ripon. 

Nurses a la Mode: a Rerty TO Lavy PRIESTLEY. 
By Mrs. Bedford Fenwick (formerly Matron of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital), 

Note on THE DeciaraTiION OF Paris. By Thomas 
Gibson Bowles, M.P. 


London: Sampson Low, Marsron and Oo., Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror FEBRUARY. 


Russia AND ENGLAND: “ Down THE Lona AVENUE.” 
(With Map of the New Manchurian Railways.) 
By Henry Norman. 

Secret History oF THE Rvusso-CHINESE TREATY. 

Coventry PatmMore: a Portrait. By Edmund 
Gosse, 

Poor-Law OnitpreNn. By E. 8. Lidgett. 

IrnENxUS ON THE FourTH GosPEL. By Professor 
Gwatkin. 

Lorp Rosezgry. By Norman Hapgood. 

Tue WatTER-SupPLy or Loxpon. By W. H. Dickin- 


son. 
ELemENtTary EpucaTION AND Taxation. By Francis 
Peek. 


eek, 

SuHatt We Invite THE Russians TO CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE? By Sir R. K. Wilson, . 

Reuigious Statistics OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
By Howard Evans. 

Tux MusuLmMans or InpDIaA AND THE SuLTan. By 
Canon MacColl. 

Moyxy anp INVESTMENTS. 


London: Iszister and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 976, FEBRUARY, 1897. 


To THE QuEEN: A New YEAR GREETING. 

Somz Impressions oF SOUTHERN CaLiFoRNIA, By 
Beatrice Harraden, 

Tur Ceitic Renascence. By Andrew Lang, 

Danirt: a Romance or Surrey. By R. D. Black- 
more. Chaps. 16-20, 

Tue Inpian Motiny in Fiction. 

Ras Vincn’s Wirz. By Zack. 

FRANKLIN AND THE ARCTIC. 

Morarch ok Mong? a Leceyp oF Tomsx, By 
J. Y. Simpson. 

Tue AutL-Britiso Trans-PaciFic CABLE, 

Tue OnrnxskE OrsTER. By A. Michie. 

Forty-one YEaks in Inpia. 


Wr Bucrwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





2s. 6d, 





United Service Magazine. 
Contents roR FEBRUARY. Price Two Shillings. 


Queen Victoria’s Influence upon Foreign Affairs. 
J. CasteLL Horxrys, 
The Retreat from Moscow, and the Passage of the 
Beresina. Colonel TunneEs, K.A., 0.B. 
The Madagascar War. O.R, St. LEGER SHERVINTON. 
The Growth of Napoleon. 
Major-General Mavricr, C.B, 
Another Weak Point in Naval Administration. 
CuagLes M, JonNSON. 
Artillery Organisation. For Reform. 
Major-General Tom BLanp STRANGE, 
Artillery Reform. Hq 
English Merchant Service as a Naval Reserve. 
P, E. Le Courevr, 
Universal Service: its Medical Aspects, 
Brigade-Surgeon weet n D 
Infantry Inspections, aimee 
Our Comrades of Greater Britain. 
Co). E. T. H Horror. 
The Recruiting Problem (Another View). VixcuLuM. 


London ; William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W, 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


i 
BRONCHITIS, NEURAL 


Ds. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P: 


ted publiely in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWN, 
1] 


Wood sta’ 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHTORODYNE ; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman Was 


untrus, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to. 


the Times, July 13th, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
The — Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, GCA TetOM that ky 


received ii 
December 31st, 1864, 


‘ormation to the effect that the only remedy of any use 


Cholera was 


De. J. COLLIS a gee 8 GRLORODTE E. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, :—“*Is preseri f 
Of course it mae ~ ach ten pron P er arose my did it not omnaty a prs hy fille pistodox Pentti, 


Dz. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in UOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA COLICS, &, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS eg og OHLORODYNE" ak 


RHEUMATISM, &. 


Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each 


Sore Manvracturrz—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St.. W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 144., 2s, Hoag 





NEW SERIES. 
Price One Shilling. 


THE MONTH. 


A CATHOLIC MAGAZINE, 
FEBRUARY, 1897. 


WEEDS FROM THE Popr’s GaRDEN. By the Rev. 
Herbert Thurston. 


Kerring up APPEARANCES. 
CatHouic France To-pay. By V. M. Crawford. 


A WarTERtoo CAMPAIGNER AND HIS PuriLs. By 
J. M. Stone, 


Tux Ancient EnciisH Autars. By H. W. Brewer. 
Rus in UgnBE: Ducks anp Drakes, By “ Ruricola.” 


GiuBERT Franxiiy, Curate. III-IV. By F. W. 
Grey. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES, 





Lonemans, GREreEy, and Co. 
To be had through all Booksellers, 





Just published, price Is, net. 


EALTH DISTRIBUTION, 
The Principles of. 
By C. Y. OC. DAWBARN, M.A. 
Being in part printed from Lectures delivered to the 
Y.M.O0.A., London, 


GitsErt G. Watmstry, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool ; 
Surpxin, MagsHatx, and Co., Limited, London, 
and Booksellers’ 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &c.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN’S 
ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers Assurance (o., 
TABLISHED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 


of 





Paid-up Capital ........... sseineats see £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund  .....c.ccccsssseeeeceseeees 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia. and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONCION. Established 1782, 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





j 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pe >= 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent t 
light Dinner Wine, or for nsing 
with or without water. The quality 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET, 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, We can strongly recom. 

mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 1, 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


I ETS, of good vi 
FT is botin a 38n 260, Son, Son eee 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in Many cam, 
below the present wholesale price in 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1% 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. Ail early in- 
ported by ourselves, 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND (0, 
LIVERPOOL : Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE FINEST TONIC, 


Most effective in restoring 
the vitality of the bod, 
and enabling the constt 
tion to resist climatic ix 
fluences, 

Invaluable in all cass d 
anemia and general & 
bility. 

Highly recommended for 
weak & debilitated children, 


LANCET.—"“A beautiful and interesting preparation.’ 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—" It has all th 
good effects of iron without producing constipation 
or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacn 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over, 


18, 1, 





FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS 00004, 


E PP s’S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFOBRTING 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR 


—— 





Prof. A. Loisette’s 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 


The last, most Complete, and Perfect Editiou 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
MIND-WANDERING CURED. | 

Indispensable in preparing for examinations. ‘ 
Handsomely bound, with Portrait and sn 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. a L 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, org ri 
and Business Men all over the world, Fi Th 

dress, A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, heerhe 

or 200 Regent Street, London, Not sold elsewhert 
aie 


IRKBECK BAN 
ESTABLISHED 1851. ms 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, Lo 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. i 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on deman' uxt, 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT 4000 ala 
on the minimum monthly balances, when 20 
below £100. mi 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 
The gee ALMANAOE, with full partiow 
3t-free. 
aes FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manse: 
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——— 
FIRST PART OF A NEW VOLUME. 
NOW READY. Price 8d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL ror FEBRUARY. 


Articles on 
The Coming Revival of South America. 
Inside a Betting Club. 
What are Fulgarites ? 
A Revolution in Printing. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL o= FEBRUARY. 
Cordite 


ite. 
Fruits of Paradise, 

In the Shadow of the Sphinx. 
Lumbering in Canada. 

Latest Inventions and 

The Month: Science and Arts, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL For FEBRUARY. 


Serial Story by 

E. W. Hornung. 
Complete Short Stories by 
Guy Boothby and other 
well-known writers. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
4) PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 





In demy 870, strongly bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, with 
broad margin for Notes and Additions, £1 7s, 6d. net, 


THE NEW (TENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have 
been Sold at Auction, with the Titles and Descrip- 
tions in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, and 
the Names of the Purchasers from 
December, 1895, to November, 1896. 


4,* The new Volume contains, for the first time in the History of 
BOOK PRICES CURRENT, a Subject Index of an extensive 
character; anda large number of entries, which seemed to stand in 
need of elucidation or explanation, have been carefully annotated, 
either Bibliographically or Historically, and collations of many of the 
books have also been given. 

“The record is extremely useful for buyers and collectors of books, and is a 


valuable index to current phases of book-collecting and to fluctuations in the 
market.”—Saturday Review. 


“ Valuable to booksellers and still more so to bookbuyers,”—Athenzum, 
“Tt will farnish a record of great use and interest to the bibliophile.”"—Notes 
and Queries, 


“Tt willenable owners to know the market value of their possessions, which is 
often, in these days of the first edition craze, a great deal higher than the 
uninitiated would imagine.”—Pali Mall Gazette, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 





NOVEL THAT IS SELLING. 


A 
FRANCESCA HALSTEAD: a Tale of San Remo. 
By REGINALD ST. BARBE. 
« Does not fail in faberost St’ sug stages. It'ie ruoh te incident, advent a 
fortune’s changes.”"—Scotsman (Furst Keviow).. steam tnaemat nities 


Diesr, Lona, and Oo., 18 Bouverie Street, London, B.C. 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES—10s. Gd., 168. Gd., and 25s. each. 

Not until you write with the ‘SWAN ” will you realise its inestimable 

oh am The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 

Cor only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen, 
mplete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 

MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
8 Ounarsipr, 2.0,, 954 Recent Strext, W., and 2) HicH St., Kensinarow, W. 
Also 3 Excuanaz St,, MANCHESTER. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 











Contents, FEBRUARY, 1897. Price 2s, 6d. 
i Erisopgs oF THE MONTH. 
® OVERTAXATION OF IRELAND. By the Right Honourable O’Conor Don 
3 Ww (Chairman of the Financial Relations Commission). 
‘ pg tng 4 Yours. coy moa Stephen. 
ANGERS le . 
5, Biretatiism mx Bence sipepinitadeasimeaaae 
(1) France, By Edmond d’Artois 
(2) Grrmany. By Dr. Orro ARENDT. 
& TarR A] —— ane. By Kant Aldenham, s 
5 ‘N THE PHILIPPINE IsLanps, By John Foreman, F.B.G.S, 
* Cunates, By the Rev. Anthony C, DEANE. of , 
9, 00D Crors awp Famine in INDIA. By W. E. Bear. 
10 ry RD ROBERTS IN AFGHANISTAN, By Spenser Wiikingon. 


MERICAN AFFarIRs, 


THE BOY I KNEW.—III. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
Miss Kingsley’s Travels. 


“The book of travel of the season for nearly every- 
body.”"—DAILY CHRONICLE. J , . 


TRAVELS IN WEST AFRICA 


(Congo Francais, Corisco and Cameroons). 


By Miss MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With 16 Full-page and numerons Text Illustrations, demy Svo, 21s. net, 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE: “A really delightful book.” 

STANDARD: “Will appeal to a large circle of readers.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE: *’ One of the brightest, cleverest, 
and most entertaining books of travel that has 
appeared for a very long time.” 

DAILY NEWS: “Fun, wit, humour, and good humour, a 
delight in adventure, an abounding love of forest, 
mountain, and river, and sympathy with savage life, 
the reader will find in this book.” 

SCOTSMAN: “One of the most graphic, lively, and 
entertaining records of travel in Africa.” 

AFRICAN REVIEW: “'It is decidedly the best modern 
book of travels we have read.” 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 


WESTWARD HO! 
THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. With 8 Illustrations by Cuarizs 
E. Brock. Med. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
THE “PEACOCK” EDITION. With 50 Illustrations by 
Cuares E. Brocx. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 
THE “ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS” EDITION. 
With 50 Illustrations by Cuartzs E. Broce. Cloth, uncut edges, 3s, 6d. 











xtra Orown 8vo, 6« 


E . 
THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION. By 


Groree B, Apams, Professor of History in Yale University. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 12s. net. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES BY SIR J. RUSSELL 
REYNOLDS, Bart., F.R.S., M.D.Lond., LL.D.Edin., LL.D.Aberd., President 
- #2 yo ne ony A of Physicians of London; President of the British 








8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Demy 
THE SACRED TREE; or, The Tree in Religion and 
Myth. By Mrs. J. H. Paitpor. Illustrated, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Her volume is a lucid and well-written summary 
of all the history and the theories of the subject.” 





Extra Crown 8v 


0, 6s. 
A HISTORY OF GREEK ART. With an Introductory 
Chapter on Art in Egypt and Mesopotamia. By F, B. TarBetu. 
SCOTSMAN.—“* The book will prove useful both as a class-book where its 
subject is systematically taught, and as a book for a general reader who wishes 
a trustworthy general view of the progress and the sum of the achievements of 
the Greeks in architecture, sculpture, and painting.” 
PART V. NOW READY. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Professor 
W. M. Stoane, Ph.D., L.H.D, Lllustrated with 80 Reproductions of the 
Masterpieces of Painting, in their Original Colours, and all- 
Engravings in Tint and Black and White. In 20 Parts at 4s. net each, or in 
4 vols, at 24s. net each, PARTS L—V. and VOLUME I, NOW READY. 
(Supplied only in sets.) 
NOW READY, PART XVL., Super-royal 8vo, 1s, net. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Professor Frizp- 


rich RatzeL, Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Butter, M.A. With Preface by E. B, Trion, D.C.L. With numerous 
Coloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. Also ready, Vol. L, 12s. net, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 48. FEBRUARY. Price Is, 

1, Tue Secret or Saint PE ee | Tae Two Priests or Komsyoro, 
Chaps. 31-33. Conclusion, 


6. VanisHine Paris. 
2, From Far CaTHayr. 7. Tue Frying BisHops. 
8, LITERATURE AND Music. 











8. Aw Erocn ow Rumsiine Onerx. 
4. Po.iTicaL Partigs 1" AMERICA. 9. THe CoLpsTREAM GuARDS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZIN 


For FEBRUARY 

Contains, besides mauy Stories and Articles: 
CAMPAIGNING WITH GRANT: From Sporsyivania TO THE NoRTH Anya. 
By Horace Porter, With a Picture by B. West Clinedinst. 
THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN. By Atreep T. Manas, Author of “ In- 
fluence of Sea Power in History.” With Pictures by Howard Pyle, Maps, 
Portraits, &. ; 
IN THE DESERT WITH THE BEDOUIN. By R. Tatzsot Exttyr. With 
Pictures by the Author. 








Illustrated. Price 1s. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles: 
AN ALARM OF FIRE BY TELEGRAPH. By 0. T. Hitt. Illustrated by the 
Author and from Photographs. 


MISS NINA BARROW. Chaps. 1-2, By Frances Covurntsgr Barton. Illus- 


trated by R. B. Birch. 
C By Lavrexcs Hurrom. [Illustrated by O. M. 


Relyea and from Photographs. 








EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.O. 


MACMILLAN and CO, (Limited), London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS. & CO.’S LIST. 


COMPLETION OF THE ENGLISH EDITION OF 
ZELLER’S GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE 
EARLIER PERIPATETICS: 


Being a Translation from Zeller’s “ Philosophy 
of the Greeks.” 


By B. F. C. COSTELLOE, M.A., and 
J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


ESSAYS. By Gzorce Joun Romanzs, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by C. Ltorp More@ay, Principal of University College, 
Bristol. Orown 8vo, 6s. 

ContEenTs.—Primitive Natural History—The Darwinian Theory of Instinct— 
Man and Brute—Mind in Men and Animals—Origin of Human Faculty—Mental 
Differences between Men and Women—What is the Object of Life ?—Recreation 
—Hy pnotism—Hydrophebia and the Muzzling Order. 


MAGNETIC FIELDS OF FORCE. An 


Exposition of the Phenomena of Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, and 
Induction, based on the Coneeption of Lines of Force, By H. ExseErt, 
Professor of = in the University of Kiel. Translated by C. V. 
Burton, D.Sc. Part I., with 93 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY OWEN RHOSOOMYL. 


FOR THE WHITE ROSE OF ARNO: a 


Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. By Owen Ruoscomrt, Author of 
**Battlement and Tower.’ Orown 8vo, 6s. 


«‘PLOUGHED,” and other Stories. By 


L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr, Smith,’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 
OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES: a 


Series of Essays contrasting our Little Abode in Space and Time with 
the = around us. By Ricuwarp A, Procror, New Edition, Orown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. By H. 


Riper Hacearp. New Edition, with 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE JEWEL OF YNYS GALON: being a 


hitherto unprinted Chapter in the History of the Sea Rovers. By Owrn 
RuoscomrL, New Edition, with 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 


ARAGON. The Story as told by the Imperial Ambassador resident at the 
~~ of Henry VIII, By James A, Froups, New Edition. Crown 8vo, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 172. FEBRUARY, 1897. 80, 6d. 


Tue CrEevatrer D'Aveimc. Chaps. 45.;Two Bors anp a Rosin. 
By S. —. ey Author of *The} Murray Hickson. 
Honour of Savelli.” 

NorrHumsBrian Rustics. By P. Ander- Anquatapor Macre or Yorx. By 
son Graham, Author of “The Red| 4-K. H. B.. 

Scaur. Kine Nerrone’s Tot, By John le 


By Mrs. 


Waite anp Wrack. By Duncan J.| “Breton: 
Robertson. 

Paces FROM THE Diary OF Parson| AT THe Sign or THE Suir. By Andrew 
Panett. By R. Pardepp. Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. 8ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.”’ 





THE GLOBE.—" Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
tacy and faithful anecdotes.” 


a 
DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS Boo, 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 450 pp., price 2s, 6d, 


DE FIVAS, GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRaw 
With Exercises and Examples Illustrative of every Rale, By Dr. 


M.A. Including an Appendix on the History and Etymolary of jut 2m 
Language. Fifty-Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged oh” the 
latest Notes, Corrections, and Additions, the ris) 


“The best French grammar we have.”—Educational Times 
“It is a valuable and justly popular book.”—Journal of Education, 


DE FIVAS, ELE 
READER” Fourth Bilin, Horie, fa oe ea AMMAR uy 


“ Taose engaged in teaching French to beginners could 
upon a more useful school a nae alsa not base their t 


DE, FTVAS, QUIDE_ te. FRENOH OOnVEnEiT 


DEFIV. . 
Mipwantyghth Bion, Imo, ds Oda bound | OOS ¥ RANOAM 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANCA 
ANOIENS et MODERNES. Fifteenth Edition, 12mo, 2s. 64,, bound, 


DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR NATIONAL. (The Translatigy 
of English into French at sight.) Seventh Edition, 12mo, 1s. 64,, cloth, 





London: 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, Be 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY, } 
For FEBRUARY, 
Contains the following Articles :— 
Professor Max Muller ... . “ How to Work.” 





Professor Sully . ‘ The Ohild in Recent English Literstan," 
Lord Monkswell « “ Reformatory and Industrial Schools," 
W. S. Lill . + “The Mission of Tennyson,” 

Grant ‘Alion ° . Spencer and Darwin.” 

H. G, Wells ** Morals and Civilisation,” 


Sir G eorge B aden-Powell, 
K.C.M aa 


«2 _. The Doom of Cane Sugar,” 
Besides other Papers on 
“The Political Situation,”” “The New Irish Movement,” “The Handwriting 
the Wall,” “An ‘ Entente’ with France,” &c., &, 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFUED, 
FOR FEBRUARY, 
CONTAINS THE CONCLUSION OF 


AN ARABIAN BIRD, 


By Mrs. Anprew Drax, 


AND 
A COMPLETE ROMANOE ENTITLED 


CAPTAIN KID’S MILLIONS, 


By Aan Oscak. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


T AE FOR U M. 


CONTENTS. 

1s. 6d. FEBRUARY, 1897. 1s, 6d. 

Forure or THE Democratic Orcanization. Senator David B. Hill. 

Tue Present AND Foture or Ovsa. Fidel G. Pierra, ‘ 

Evits To BE REMEDIED IN OUR ConsuLAR SERVICE. Hon. William Wooirils 
Rockhill. 

Lapigs’ Ciuss in Lonpon. Alice Zimmern. 

THE Resutts or CarpinaL SaTouu’s Mission. Rev. Dr. Edward MoGlyn. 

Economy or Time 1n Teacuine. Dr. J. M. Rice. 

Speepy FivanciaL AND Ovrgrency Rerorm Imperative, Hon, Charles 5. 
Fowler. 

Tar CurEz ror a Vicious Monetary System. Senator W. A. Peffer. 

Por’s Opiniom or ‘‘ THe Raven.” Joel Benton. 

Tux ORIMINAL IN THE OpEN, Josiah Flynt. 

Tae New Memoirs or Epwarp Gipson. Frederic Harrison. 


London: @. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 


Mr. Flinders Petrie’s New Publications. 








Petrie (W. M. Flinders).—KOPTOS. With 
a Chapter by D. G. Hogarts, M.A. 1 vol, 4to, 35 pp., 28 Plates (4 Phot 
graphic), boards, 10s. 


—— NAQADA AND BALLAS. By W.i 
Fureprs Perere and Qureett, with a Ohapter by F. 0, J. Sroznsit. 
79 pp., 87 Plates, boards, 25s. a 
The district treated in this work is about thirty miles North of Thebes and 0t 
the Western side of the Nile. Messrs. Flinders Petrie and Quibell give oA via 
evidence of a hitherto unknown invasion of Upper Egypt which is link 
the prehistoric civilisation of the Mediterranean. An ample Index adds greatly 
to the value of the book, 


BERNARD QUARITOH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDIN 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepured to send the above PAMPHLET, yo 1s, of 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two RETAR 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on lication to the SECRE By 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





ap) 4 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Saber abs 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
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«4 BROTHER TO DODO.” 


THE BABE B.A. 





Being the Uneventful History of a Young 


Gentleman at Cambridge University. 
By E. F. BENSON. 
[ilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


iat Telegraph.—* Mr. Benson’s delightful book is rife with 
clever definitions as well as graphic character sketches.” 


Daily Chronicle.—“ There is a rollicking, devil-may-care youth- 


fulness about it which must win upon the gratitude of those who 


take it up.” 
Scotsman.—“ A bright and humorous picture of University life.” 


THE MAKER OF MOONS. 


By Rosset W. Cuampurs, Author of “The Red Republic,” 
“King and 4 Few Dukes,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 6s. 
Daily Telegraph.— We cannot for the moment call to mind any 
latter-day collection of short tales in which vivacious fancy and 
subtle wit are so happily combined with constructive dexterity 
and descriptive force...... Everybody should read these delightful 
stories.” 


THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN EUROPE. 


By C. M. AnpEEws, Associate Professor of History in Bryn 
Mawr College. With Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo,.cloth, 12s. 6d. 
each, 


Vol. I.—EUROPE from 1815 to 1850. 


Vol. IlL—EUROPE from 1850 to the Present 
Time. [In the Press. 


Times.“ Mr, Andrews gives to the general public a clear idea 
of the most important political changes which have taken place 
in Europe during the present century...... The author threads his 
way through the labyrinth with wonderful dexterity and wisely 
refrains from entering the numerous bypaths which are en- 
countered at almost every step of the journey. If the narrative 
is thereby rendered less complete it gains immensely in clearness.” 


BOOKS AND THEIR 
MAKERS DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By G. H. Purnam, M.A., Author of “The Question of Copy- 
right,” “Authors and Their Public,” &. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, 10s. 6d. each. 





Heroes of the Nations. 
NEW VOLUME. [Ready shortly. 


ROBERT THE BRUCE, 
and the Struggle for Scottish Independence. 


By Sir Herperr Maxwe tu, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
58.; roxburgh, 6s.; Prize Edition, 6s. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


EARLY NEXT WEEE, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 18s. 
NOTES FROM A DIARY, 
j 1851-1872, 


Kept by the Rt. Hon. Sit MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, 
G.0.8.1., sometime Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies; 
Governor of Madras, 1881-6, 





EARLY NEXT WHEK, with Maps, '8vo, 14s, © i 


THE NAVY AND THE NATION. 


By JAMES R: THURSFIELD, M.A., and 


Lieut.-Col. Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, B.E.,, 
K.0,M.G,, F.R.S. 





With Map and Plans, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 


HERODOTUS. 


The Text of Canon Rawlinson’s' Translation. 
WITH THE NOTES ‘ABRIDGED: FOR THE ‘USE OF STUDENTS. 
By A. J. GRANT,'M.A., 
of King’s College, Cambridge; Profesgor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds ; 
Author of “ Greece in the Age of Pericles.” 

(Un1ForRM wiTH GRoTe’s GREECE.) 


This, which is recognised as the best translation of the *‘ Father of History,” 
has hitherto been published only in 4. vols. 8vo, with all the full notes and 
excursus, and has consequently not been within the reach of students of 
moderate means. The present edition is designed to make the work more gene- 
rally accessible. 


With Maps and Charts, crown 8vo, 9s. 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE. 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph.D., and FERDINAND 
SCHWILL, Ph.D. 


Existing histories of the Middle Age, upon which so much light has been 
thrown by the researches of recent years, are either general in their outlines or 
devoted to certain phases of the subject..at the expense of others. This work 
aims at completeness and comprehensiveness, at the same time studying 

ness in detail by a thorough system of classification, 





3 vols. Svo, 36s. 


THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF 
EDWARD GIBBON. 


Including Six Autobiographies, Correspondence, &c. 
Printed Verbatim from MSS, in the Possession of the Earl of Sheffield. 


With a Preface by the EARL OF SHEFFIELD. 


Vol. L—THE SIX AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, Edited by Joun Murray. 12s. 
Vols, II. and IIIL—GIBBON’S PRIVATE LETTERS TO HIS FATHER, HIS 
STEPMOTHER, LORD SHEFFIELD, AND OTHERS, 
FROM 1753 TO 1794. Edited, with Notes, &., by Row- 
LAND E, ProTHExo. 





With Portrait, feap. 4to, 10s, 6d. 


LORD BOWEN: ‘2 Biographical Sketch. 


With Selections from his Unpublished Poems, By Sir Henry Stewarr 

CunnincHam, K.O.1.E. 
“Every one who knew Lord Bowen well must be grateful to Sir Henry Cun- 
ningham for writing, and to Lady Bowen for empowering him to publish, this 
brilliant sketch of one of the most brilliant men of our century.’’—Spectator. 
“Charles Bowen—elegant scholar, profound lawyer, just and painstaking 
Judge—stands out conspicuously among the fine flower of Englishmen of our 
own time.”—Daily Telegraph. 
** A fitting memorial of one of the most amiable and gifted of men.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Crown,8yvo, 3a, Gd... ~. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. A Practical Explana- 
tion. By the Rev. Cartes GorE, Canon of Westminster. 

Contents.—The Sermon — The Beatitudes in General — The Beatitudes in 
Detail—The Deepening of the Law—The \Christian Motive—The Lord’s 
Prayer—Unworldliness—Christian Characteristics—Concluding Warnings, 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

OUR SEVEN HOMES: Autobiographical Reminiscences 

of the late Mrs, RunpLE Cuarxes, Author of “ The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 
With many New Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT: Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, 


the Suez Canal, the Pyramids, Sinai, the Fyoom, the Course of the Nile from 
Dongola, |&c. A New and entirely Revised Hdition, Edited by Miss 
Broprick and Professor Sayce; with, the assistance of distinguished 
Egyptologists and Officials. 


With Ilustrations, 8yo, 10s, 6d. 
EILEEN’S JOURNEY: a True History in Fairyland for 


Children and Young Readers, By Ernest ARTHUR JELF. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR JOHN DRUMMOND 
HAY, P.C., K.0.B., G.O.M.G., sometime Minister at the Court of Morocco. 
Based on his Journals and Correspondence. With a Preface by General Sir 
Francis DE WinTor, K.C.M.G. 


With Portraits, 8vo, 14s. 


THE LIFE OF BRIAN HODGSON. By Sir Wit.1am 


W. Hunter, K.O.8.1. 





#4 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; and NEW. YORK, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & COS PUBLICATIONS 


—————_, 





NOW READY. Price One Shilling. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. Contents:— 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Chaps.| DUELS OF ALL NATIONS. II. 
46. By Henry Szron Merniman,| Duelling in the United States. By 
Author of “ The Sowers,” &c. JAMES PEMBERTON-GRUND. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR| LIFE’S SECRET. By Henerxk SIENKIE- 


Geer. WIcz. : 

THE WREOK OF THE BIRKEN-| A SERIOUS VIEW OF LOVE: being 

HEAD: an Anniversary Study. By| a Meditation for St. Valentine's er 
Major-General F. Maurice, 0.8. THE YOUTH OF THE NAPIERS. 

OANNING. By Gotpwin Suits, D.0.L.| _ By Strexen Gwrny. 

DIET AND MEDICINE IN CHINA.| THE NATIONAL TRUST. By Canon 


5 AREER. RawNsLeY,. 
TWO CENTURIES OF NATIONAL| MY FOREIGN FRIEND. By A. M. 


MONUMENTS. By Mrs.A.Murray| PURSER. 
Suir. . PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. S. G. CANNING. 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY IN FACT AND FICTION. 


By the Hon. A. S. G. Cawnina, Author of “ Religious Strife in British 
History,” “ The Political Progress of Ohristianity,” &c. 


NEW EDITION OF “THE HAWARDEN HORACE,” 
NOW READY, FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HAWARDEN HORACE. By 


Onagtes L. Graves, Author of “The Blarney Ballads,” “The Green 
Above the Red,” *‘ More Hawarden Horace,” &c. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


By Arcuiz ARMSTRONG. [Re 


GILBERT MURRAY. ByA.E. 


Hovexroy. [On February 2nd. 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. _ By 


Percy Fenpaut and Fox Russet. [Shortly. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR 


OHARLES HALLE. Being an Autobiography (1819-1860), with Corre- 
spondence and Diaries. Edited by his Son, C. E, Hats, and his Daughter, 
Marie Haus. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ Alone among recent memoirs this book must rank as the sincere and true 
expression of a singularly noble character. Other men may have been as great 
who have written autobiography. Few have written it so well......The book is a 
mine of amusing anecdotes, all of them really well told.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE MONEY-SPINNER, and other 


Oharacter Notes. By H. Seton Merriman, Author of “The Sowers,” 
“With Edged Tools,” &c., and 8. G. TALLENTYRE. With 12 Full-page Illus- 
trations by Arthur Rackham. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Mr. James Parn writes in the Illustrated London News :—‘* We have many bad 
books, and many goody-goody books, but few good books ; this is one of them.” 


SELECTED POEMS OF WALTER 


VON DER VOGELWEIDE THE MINNESINGER. Done into English 
Verse by W. Atison Pxittrps, M.A., late Scholar of Merton College, and 
Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. With 6 Full-page Lllustra- 
tions. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
From the Times.—‘‘ There is in the outpourings of the famous Minnesinger 
a freshness and a spontaneity that exercise an irresistible charm......Mr. Phillips 
‘deserves thanks from all lovers of poetry for bringing him before the worid 
again in so acceptable a form.” 


THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. By 
the late Jonn Appineton Symonps. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. [Shortly. 
*,* This is Volume I. of a NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION of “THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, each. The 
remaining volumes will be published at intervals. 


THROUGH LONDON SPEC- 


TAOLES. By Constance Mirman. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Immediately, 


THE BORDERER. By Apam Lizsory. 


Orown 8vo, 6s. 
From the Daily Telegraph.—“ All the characters in the story are men and 
women, who live and grow and work out the destiny that is in them.” 


THE WITCHFINDER. By T. Petzarr. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
From the Manchester Guardian,“ Mr. Pellatt’s scenes and characters are 
full of life and vigour.”’ 


RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan Dovtz, 


Author of “The White Company,” &c. With 8 Full-page Lilustrations, 
crown 8vo, 63, 
From the Times.—“‘ Rodney Stone’ is in our judgment distinctly the best of 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s novels.” 


THE SOWERS. By Henry Szron 


Merrmay, Author of “ With Edged Tools,” “The Grey Lady,” &. Thir- 
teenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Mr, James Par in the Illustrated London News.—" From first to last the book 
4eoms with interest...... There have been few such good novels for years.” 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. By Mrs. 


Hompner Warp, Author of “Robert Elsmere,” “The History of David 
Grieve,” “‘ Marcella,” &c, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 
From the Standard.—“ An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other 
living woman could have written it......I¢ is a work that does her heart: and 
imagination infinite credit.” 











W. M. THACKERAY’S Work 
The Popular Edition. 


In 13 vols., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 5s, each, 
somely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; or in half-moroceo, silt, ‘ay 


& 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. ° 

1. Vanity Fair. 9. The Book of Snobs an, Skete 
2. The History of Pendennis. of Life and Charan 


3. The Virginians. Book of Snobs; 
4, Esmond and Barry Lyndon. | wi wll Toncons Ohare 
6: The Adventures of Philip, to Fitsboodle Papers: The taiet 
. The Adventures o iracy ; 
— is prefixed A Shabby. Gen- m a. Tomine. + A Little Diag 
eel Story. . Roundabout 
7. Pome, Irish, and Eastern tures—Roundatout pant it 


ketches—Paris Sketch-Book ; Four 
Irish Sketch-Book; Cornhill to Homourists of the Right 
Cairo. Century; The Second Faner 
8. Hoggarty Diamond, Yellow- Napoleon. a 
plush Papers, and Burlesques 11. Catherine, &e.—Catherine 
—The Great Hoggarty Diamond ; Lovell the Widower; Denis Dang! 
Yellowplush Papers; Novels by Ballads; The Wolves and 1! 
Eminent Hands ; Jeames’s Diary ; Lamb; Critical Reviews. ta 
Adventures of Major Gahagan; Travels and Roadside Shee 


A Legend of the Rhine; Rebecca | 12. ChristmasB — 
and Rowena; The History of the Ball; Dr, Dink; Ont 
Next French Revolution; Cox's The Kickleburys on the Rhins! 
Diary ; The Fatal Boots. The Rose and the Ring, 

13. Miscellaneous Essays ; Sketches and Reviews ; Contributions to Ping, 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


THE STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each, 
*,* This Rdition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not bef collectay 
5 with many additional Wustrations. pes 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, ; or half-russia, marbled edges, £13 185, With 
Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker, 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s, 6d. each, 


THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In 26 vols, cron 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each; sets in cloth, £4 11s.; or handsomely bound in hal. 
morocco, £8 8s, Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Llustrations y 
the former Editions, and many new Illustrations by Eminent Artists, hy 
Edition contains altogether 1,773 Illustrations. 


THE POCKET EDITION. 27 vols, small fcap, 8vo, bound in ; 
gilt top, 1s, 6d.each. *,* The Volumes are alee cnaation as Poa 


The Novels. 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s, 
The Miscellanies. 14 vols, in gold-lettered cloth case, 2ls, 


ROBERT BROWNINC’S COMPLETE WORKS. Nevin 
OBEAPEREDITION. Edited and Annotated by Avausring Brereu, 0.0, 
M.P., and FREDERIC G. Kenyon. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, boundincldth, 
gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume. 7s. 6d. per Volame, 

From the Globe.—‘* Not only a cheap, but a handy, useful, eminent 
presentable edition.....Altogether a most satisfactory and creditable producti. 


ROBERT BROWNINC’S WORKS. Unirorm Epi. 
17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in Sets, £4 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 
5s.each. This Edition contains 3 Portraits of Mr. Browning at differ 
periods of life and a few Illustrations. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNINC’S POETICAL WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. In6 vols. small cr. 8vo, 5s. each. This Edition contain 
5 Portraits of Mrs, Browning at different periods of life and a few Illustration, 
*,* Volume VI.—AURORA LEIGH—can also be had bound and lettered 
@ separate Volume, 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Unirorm Eprtion. Dah 
Volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page, 10 vols. large crown 8v0, 6s, eal. 
Contents.—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends ands 
Young Prince—To Esther, &.—Bluebeard’s Keys, &.—The Story of Hiisabeth; 
Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel; Fulham 
Lawn—Miss Williamson’s Divagations—Mrs, Dymond. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE 
BRONTE. LIBRARY EDITION. 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustration, 
large crown 8vo, 5s, each, 

Contents.—Jane Eyre—Shirley—Villette—Tenant of Wildfell Hall—Wathering 
Heights—Tho Professor and Poems—Life of Oharlotte Bronté. 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each, And the POCKET EDITION, in 7 vols 
small feap. 8vo, each with a Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut 
edges, 1s, 6d. per vol,; or the Set bound in cloth, with gilt top, in gold-lettered 
cloth case, 12s, 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Ixuvsrratep Epimoy. 
7 vols., containing 4 Illustrations, 3s, 6d. each, bound in cloth. 

Contents.—Wives and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia’s Lovers—Oru- 
ford, and other Tales—Mary Barton, and other Tales—Ruth, and other Tale- 
Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales, : 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols, small 8vo, limp ahs 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POOKE EDITION, in 8 . 
small feap. 8vo, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. per vol; 
the Set bound in cloth, with gilt top, in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s. 


LEICH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 
or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Contents.—Imagination and Fancy—The Town—Autobiography of Ligh Ht 
—Men, Women, and Books—Wit and Humour—A Jar of Honey from Ho 
Hybla—Table Talk. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 
7s. 6d. each, P 
Contents.—Friends in Council, First Series—Friends in Council, Bocce 
—Oompanions of my Solitude : Essays written during the Intervals of 
an Essay on Organisation in Daily Life, 





3 vols. crown 870, 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a Catalogue of their Publications post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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